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PREFACE. 



In the year 1819, 1 published an article in a periodical work, of 
which a number of copies were struck off separately under the title 
that I have given to this volume. I have since been requested to 
reprint it, and some years ago undertook to revise and make somo 
additions to it for that purpose. Being, however, interrupted, I 
laid by my papers, and had given up the intention, at least for an 
indefinite time. But having lately received an application from 
a highly esteemed friend, strongly ui^ing its republication, I re* 
sumed the task; and the result has been, that I have written 
a new work, preserving indeed the title of the former, and em- 
bodying a great part of its contents, but extending to three times 
its size. 

I have said, 'I resumed the task ;* and the expression is appro- 
priate, for the discussion is one in which no scholar or intellectual 
man can, at the present day, engage with alacrity. To the great 
body of enlightened individuals in all countries, to the generality of 
those who, on every subject but theology, are the guides of public 
opinion, it would be as incongruous to address an argument against 
the Trinity, as an argument against transubstantiation, or the im- 
putation of Adam*s sin, or the supremacy of the Pope, or the divine 
right of kings. These doctrines, once subjects of fierce contention, 
are all, in their view, equally obsolete. To disprove the Trinity 
will appear to many of whom I speak, a labor, as idle and unprofit- 
able, as the confutation of any other of those antiquated errors; and 
to engage in the task may seem to imply a theologian's ignorance of 
the opinions of the world, and the preposterous and untimely zeal of 
a recluse student, believing that the dogmas of his books still rule the 
minds of men. It would be difficult to find a recognition of the exis- 
tence of this doctrine in any work of the present day of established 
reputation, not professedly theological. All mention of it is by com- 
mon consent excluded from the departments of poUte literature, 
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moral science, and nataral religion; and from digcnssions, written 
or oral, not purely sectarian, intended to affect men's belief, or con- 
duct. Should an allusion to it occur in any such production, it 
would be regarded as a trait of fenaticism, or as discovering a mere 
secular respect for some particular church. It is scarcely adverted 
to, except in works professedly theological; and theology, the 
noblest and most important branch of philosophy, has been 
brought into disrepute, so far, at least, as it treats of the doctrines 
of tevealed religion, by a multitude of writers, who have seized 
upon this branch of it as their peculiar province, and who have 
been any thing but philosophers. 

Why, then, argue against a doctrine, which among intelligent 
inen has fallen into neglect and disbelief? I answer, that the 
neglect and disbelief of this doctrine, and of other doctrines of 
like' character, has extended to Christianity itself. It is from 
the 'public professions of nations calling themselves Christian, 
ftoin the established creeds and liturgies of different churches or 
sects, and from the writings of those who have been reputed Ortho- 
dox in their day> that most men derive their notions of Chris- 
tianity. But the treaties of European nations still begin with a 
solemn ap][)eal to the 'Most Holy Trinity;' the doctrine is still 
the professed faith of every established church, and, as far as I 
know, of every sect which makes a creed its bond of commtinion ; 
and if Juiy one should recur to books, he will find it presented as 
an all-important distinction of Christianity by far the larger por- 
tion of Divines. It is, in consequence, viewed by most men, more 
OT less distinctly, as a part of Christian! tyi In connexion with 
other doctrineg, as false and more pernicious, it has been moulded 
into systems of religi6us belief, which have been publicly and 
solemnly substituted in the place of true religion. These systems 
have counteracted the whole evidence of divine revelation. The 
proof of the most important fact in the history of mankind, that 
the truths of religion have not been left to be doubtfully and 
dimly discerned, but have been made known to us by God him- 
self, has been overborne and rendered ineffectual by the nature of 
the doctrines ascribed to God. Hence it is, that in many parts of 
Europe scarcely an intelligent and well-informed Christian is left. 
It has seemed as idle to inquire into the evidences of those sys- 
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terns which passed under the name of Christianityi aa into the 
proof of the incarnations of Yisbnu; or the divine xniaaioQ of 
Mahomet. Nothing of the true character of our religion, nothing 
attesting its descent from Heaven, was to be discovered aiaid the 
corruptions of the prevailing faith. On the contrary, they were 
so marked with fkhehood and frmd, ihey so dearly diseoverM the 
baseness of their earthly origin, that when' imposed upon men as 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, those who regarded them 
as such were &ir1y relieved from <&e necessity of inquiring, 
whether they had been taught by God. The -internal evidence of 
Christianity was annihilated ; and all other evidence is wasted 
when applied to prove, that such doctrines have been revealed 
from Heaven. 

It is true that in England, in some parts of continental Eitrope, 
and in our own country, a largo majority still desire the name of 
Christians ; and have a certain interest in what they esteem Chris- 
tianity. Notwithstanding much infidelity and scepticism, more 
or less openly avowed, and notwithstanding that many,, who call 
themselves Christians, regard the teaching of Christ only as con- 
taining, when rightly understood, an excellent system of doc- 
trines and duties, without ascribing to it more than human 
authority, yet there still exists much sincere and enlightened, as 
well as much traditionary &ith in Christianity, as a revelation 
IVom G=od. In the Protestant countries to which I have referred, 
there has been great freedom of inquiry into its character ; wise 
and good men have labored to vindicate it from misrepresenta- 
tion ; its evidences have been forcibly stated ; the more obnox- 
ious doctrines connected with it in the popular creeds have not of 
late, except in this country, been zealously obtruded upon notice; 
the moral character required by it has been partially at least un- 
derstood and inculcated ; and imperfectly and erroneously as our 
religion may have been taught, it has still been a main support 
of public order and private morals. Many enlightened men, 
therefore, who have taken only a general view of the subject, and 
have never given their time or thoughts to determine what Chris- 
tianity really is, regard the prevailing form of religion with a 
certain degree of respect. Though they may dif^Ueve many of 
its doctrines, and have never separated in their own minds what 
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is true from what la felse, they think it, notwithstanding, the part 
of a prudent and benevolent man to let the whole pass in silence. 
They either do not advert to Christianity at all ; or if they do, it 
is in ambiguous, though respectful terms, and they refrain from 
implying either their belief or their disbelief of what are repre- 
sented as its characteristic doctrines. There is also another class 
of able and intellectual men, who, perceiving the value of religion 
in general, sincerely embrace the popular religion as they find it 
in the creed of their church or sect ; being bound to it, perhaps, 
by strong sentiments and early associations, and believing that 
he who quits this harbor must embark upon a sea of uncer- 
tainties. They form a small exception to the remarks with which 
I commenced, respecting the prevalent disbelief of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and other similar doctrines, by the more intelligent 
classes of society; — ^an exception which does not extend to the 
ignorant, or bigoted, or mercenary defenders of a church or 

sect. 

But admitting these facts, what, after all, is the prevailing state 
of opinion and feeling respecting Christianity in Protestant coun- 
tries) It is indicated by their literature. With some consider- 
able exceptions, the productions of the Bnglish periodical press 
may be divided into two great classes. In one of them, you rarely 
find any thing implying a sincere belief and interest in Christi- 
anity ; you find much that an intelligent Christian could not have 
written ; and in some of the publications to be arranged in this 
class, you find many thinly veiled or naked expressions of scorn 
and aversion for what passes under its name, and especially for th» 
established religion and its ministers. In the other class, you ob- 
serve a party and political zeal for religion, the religion estab- 
lished by law, ' the religion of a gentleman,' to borrow an ex- 
pression from Charles the Second, — a zeal for the church and its 
dignities and emoluments, a zeal that accommodates itself easily to 
a lax system of morals, and which rarely displays itself more than 
in its contempt for those who regard religion as something about 
which our reason is to be exercised. But beside these two classes 
of publications, there is still another, extensively circulated, be- 
low the notice, perhaps, of those who belong to the aristocracy of 
literature, but which is sapping the foundations of society; a cUf^ 
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of publicatioils addreased to the lower orders, in which Christi- 
anity is openly attacked^ being made responsible for all the 
wickedness, fraud, oppression, and cruelty, that have been perpe- 
trated in its name, and for all the outrages upon reason that have 
appeared in the conduct of its professors, or been embodied in 
creeds. There are other proofs equally striking of the very 
general indifference that is really felt toward Christianity ; of the 
little hold it has upon men's inmost thoughts and affections. The 
most popular English poet of the day, who has been the object of 
such passionate and ill-judged admiration, appeared, not merely 
as a man, but as a writer, under every aspect the most adverse to 
the Christian character ; yet the time has been, when his tide of 
&shlon was at its height, that one could hardly remark upon his 
immorality or profaneness without exposing himself to the 
charge of being narrow-minded or hypocritical. I observed not 
long since in a noted journal, the editor of which is said to be a 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, that he was spoken 
of by a writer, fresh from the perusal of his life by Moore> as 
having been throughout hSs whole course ' a noble being,* 'morally 
and intellectually,' as all but ' the base and blind ' must feel.* 
The patriarch of German literature has just left the world amid a 
general chorus of applause from his countrymen, to which a dis- 
sentient voice has for some time scarcely been tolerated among 
them. Hifl popularity may be compared with that which Vol- 
taire enjoyed in France during the last century. There may be 
different opinions respecting his genius. He has nothing of the 
« brilliant wit of Voltaire, nor of his keenness of remark ; and 
nothing of the truly honest zeal in the cause of humanity, which 
is sometimes discovered by that very inconsistent writer. No 
generous sentiment ever prompted Goethe to place himself in im- 
prudent opposition to any misuse of power. The prineiples, which 
are the foundation of virtue and happiness, were to him as though 
they were not. His strongest sympathies were not with the higher 
feelings of our nature. In his mind Christianity was on a level 
with the Pagan mythology, except as being of a harsher and 
gloomier character, and possessing less poetical beauty. In the 

* The paawgtt may be found in Bldckwood's Magazine for FebrwiiT> 1880, 
p. 4ir. 
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Prolog^ie to Mb FauBt^ he introduces in a scene, meant to be ladi- 
crons, the Supreme Being as one of his dramatia personoB, with 
as little reverence as Lucian shows toward Jupiter. I cannot say 
what there <may be in his voluminous works j but in those of the 
most note I have never met with the strong, heartfelt expression of 
a high moral truth or noble sentiment. In reading some of hia 
more popular productions, it may be well to recollect the words 
of 6ne incomparably his superior ; Cynicorum vtro ratio tota est 
ejieietukt ; est eniim inimica verecundiw, sine quA nihil rectum 
esse potest, nihil honestum* As regards the productions of such 
writers. It has become the cant of a certain class of critics to set 
aside the consideration of their influence upon men's principles 
and afieotions, and to consider them merely as productions of 
genius. In this mode of estimation it is forgotten, that there can 
be no essential beauty opposite to moral beauty, and that a work 
which offends our best feelings can have no power over the sym* 
pathies of a well-ordered mind. 

The same absence of religious principle and belief which charac* 
terizes so much of the popular literature of the day, appears also 
in the speoulations of men of a high order of intellect. It is but 
a few years since, that the authov of the * Academical Questions' 
was praised as a profound thinker, in the most able and popular 
of modem journals, with scarcely a remark upon the &ct that his 
speculations conducted directly to the dreary gulph of utter scep- 
ticism. That work had its day, and is forgotten. I have just 
b4en turning over the leaves of another, 'On the Origin and Pros- 
pects of Man,' by one of the most powerful writers <^ our times, 
the author of 'Attastasius.' Tome it appears only a system of 
virtual atheism. It excludes all idea of God, according to the 
conceptions formed of him by a Christian. The Father of the 
Universe equally disappears from the later s^'stems of the most 
eelebrated German metaphysicians. That which affects to be re- 
garded as the higher philosophy, of the age, is as intelligible upon 
this point, though upon few others, as the system of Spinoza. 
Though aU*se€ing in tto mistSy it does not discern the God who 
KAPB the world and all things therein, and whose mercy is over 

* ^ The whole system of the Cynics Is toH>e rejected, as at war with modesty, 
without which there can be nothing rigl^t, nothing honourable.'— Ciono. 
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all his works. In a large proportion of writingfl which touch upon 
the higher topics of philosophy, we perceive more or less disbelief 
or disregard of what a Christian must consider as the great truths 
of religion. No one can read without interest the work, which 
just as he was terminating his brilliant career, Sir Humphiy 
Davy left as a legacy, containing the last thoughts of a philoso- 
pher. Yet in this work, written as life was fast receding, instead 
of the Christian doctrine of the immortality of the conscious indi* 
vidua!, we find that his imagination rested on a dream, borrowed 
from pagan philosophy, of the pre^existenoe and future glories of 
the thinking principle, assuming new modes of being without 
memory of the past. It is not simply to the appearance of sneb 
speculations that we are to look as characteristic of the age^ but 
to the fact that their appearance excites so little attention, that 
they blend so readily with the prevailing tone of its literature. I 
should not be surprised if some intelligent readers of the work 
last mentioned should even have forgotten the passage referred to. 
Such being the state of things, we are led to inquire, who are 
the expositors and defenders of religion, and what influence do they 
exert upon public sentiment *) In England, the science of theology, 
Bo&ras it is connected with revealed religion, has fEiHen into 
general neglect. Of those who treat its subjects, few deserve a 
hearing, and the few who deserve cannot obtain it. A few profess* 
edly learned works have of late appeared ; but for the most part 
they are mere compilations, made withcut judgment or accuracy, 
and conformed to the creed of the Church. There have been 
some bulky republications of old divines little suited to the wants 
of the aga Most other religious works that appear, are evidently 
intended only for the ' religious public ;' a phrase that has become 
^miliar, and marks in some degree the character of the times: 
Should they pass beyond this narrow circle, they would, I fear, 
contribute nothing to render Christianity more respected, A 
yeiy different class of writers is required to assert for religion its 
true character and authority. In Germany there is a large body 
of theologians, of whom the most eminent have been able and 
learned critics. They have thrown much light upon the history, 
language, and contents of the books of the Old and New Tj'esta- 
ment. They have released themselves from the thraldom of tra^ 
ditionary errors. But they ha^e^ in many cases, subdtittited for 
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these errors the most extravagant speculations of their own. Kor, 
with some exceptions, does the power of Christianity show itself 
in their writings. On the contrary, many of them, being infected 
with the spirit of infidelity that prevails over the continent of 
Europe, have regarded Christianity, not as a divine revelation, 
but merely as presenting a system of doctrines and precepts, for 
the most part probable and useful, when relieved from the mass 
of errors that have been added to what was originally taught by 
its founder. Christianity thus becomes only a popular name for a 
certain set of opinions. Its authority and value are gone. The 
whole proof of the doctrines of religion, as taught by Christ, con- 
sists solely in the fact that he was a teacher from God. He did 
not reason; he affirmed. He adduced no arguments but his 
miracles. Considered as a self-taught philosopher, he did nothing 
to advance human knowledge, for he brought no new evidence for 
any opinion. But considered as a teacher from God, he has pro- 
vided the authority of God for the foundation of our faith. 

In our country, if I am not deceived by feelings of private 
friendship, true Christianity has found some of its best defenders. 
But the forms in which it is presented throughout a great part of 
our land, and the feelings and character of many who have pre' 
tended to be its exclusive disciples, are little adapted to procure 
It the respect of intelligent men. They are producing Infidelity, 
and preparing the way for its extensive spread. They are giving 
to many a distaste for the veiy name of religion, and leading them 
to regard all appearance of a religious character with distrust or 
aversion. In no other country is the grossest and most illiberal 
bigotry so broadly exhibited as among ourselves. Nowhere else, 
at the present day, have so many partisans of a low order of intel- 
lect risen into notice, through a spurious zeal, not for doctrines, 
for these are changed as convenience may require, but for the tri- 
umph of a sect; and no other region has of late been ravaged by 
such a moral pestilence as, under the name of religion, has pre- 
vailed in some parts of our land ; an insane fanaticism, degrading 
equally the feelings and intellect of those affected by it.* 

* If any one should think these expressions too strong, let him make himself 
acquainted with the transactions which not long since were taking place in the 
western part of the state of New York. Authentic documents respecting them 
«xist ; jbut •ttob scenes have not l>eeD conned to that part of our country. 
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In past times, the false systems of religion that have assumed 
the name of Christianity, and ruled in its stead; have had a cer- 
tain adaptation to the ignorance, the barbarism, the low state of 
morals, and the perverted condition of society, existing contem- 
poraneously with them. They were some restraint upon vice. 
They led man to think of himself as something more than a mere 
perishing animal. Mixed up with poison as they were, they 
served as an antidote to other poisons more pernicious. Though 
Christianity was obscured by thick clouds, yet a portion of its 
light and heat reached the earth. But the time for those systems 
has wholly past. A wilder scheme could not be formod than that 
of re-establishing the Catholic religion in France, or calling a 
new council of Dort to sanction Calvinism in Holland, or giving 
to Lutheranism its former power over men's minds in Germany. 
Their vitality is gone, except that it now and then manifests itself 
in a convulsive struggle. Yet zealots are still claiming for them 
the authority which belongs of right to true religion; and to the 
inquiry what Christianity is, the public, official answer, as it may 
be called, is still returned, that it is to be found in the traditionary 
creed of some established church, or of some prevalent sect ; that it 
is to be identified with the grim decrepitude of some obsolete 
form of faith. We are referred back to some one of those systems 
that have dishonoured its name, counteracted its influence, per- 
verted its sanctions, inculcated false and inadequate conceptions 
of the religious character, and formed broods of hypocrites, fana- 
tics, and persecutors; that have been made to minister to the 
lust of power, malignant passions, and criminal self-indulgence ; 
and that have striven, if I may so speak, to retard the intellectual 
and moral improvement of men, seeing in it the approach of their 
own destruction. 

What then, is to be done to give new power to the great princi^ 
pies of religion 1 What is to be done to vindicate its true influ- 
ence to Christianity 1 We must vindicate its true character. It 
must be presented to men such as it is. The false doctrines con- 
nected with it, in direct opposition to the truths which it teaches, 
must be swept away. It is not enough that they should be secretly 
disbelieved ; they must be openly disavowed- It must be^ublicly 
acknowledged that they are utterly foreiga from Christianity. It 

b2 
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i& not enough that those who defend them should be difiregarded 
or confuted. They must be so confuted as to be silenced. Those 
who would procure for Christianity its due supremacy in the hearts 
of men, should feel, that their first object is so to operate upon the 
Convictions and sentiments of men, that the public sanction which 
has been given to gross misrepresentations of it shall be as pub- 
licly withdrawn. In promoting the influence of Christianity, the 
main duty of an enlightened Christian at the present day is to 
labor that it may be better understood. Till this be effected, all 
other exertions, it may be feared, if not ineffectual, will be mis- 
chievous, as prolonging the authority of error, rather than esta- 
blishing the truth. 

But what interest can a philosopher or a man of intellect be 
expected to take in the squabbles of controversial divines ? What 
impression is to be produced upon indifference, ignorance, tradi- 
tionary faith, bigotry, and self-interest, by one who has nothing to 
conjure with but his poor reason ] Why be solicitous to cure men 
of one folly on the subject of religion, since it is sure to be re- 
placed by another ? To him who should propose such questions, 
I might answer, that I do not so despair of mankind. I compare 
the nineteenth century with the fifteenth, and I perceive, that 
many hard victories have been won, and much has been perma- 
nently secured in the cause of human improvement. Truth ana 
Eeason, though they work slowly, work surely. An abuse or an 
error, after having been a thousand times confuted or exposed, at 
last totters and falls, abandoned by its defenders ; and then 

'One spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks, never to unite again.' 

The disputes of controversial divines, however mean the intellect, 
or vile the temper, of many who have engaged in them, do in fact 
ooncem the most important truths and the most pernicious errors. 
Having given these answers, I might them ask in return ; Why 
should a Christian, with a deep-felt conviction of the efficacy of 
his religion to promote the best interests of mankind, be earnestly 
desirous that its influence may not be superseded and opposed by 
any of those Mse systems of doctrine that have been substituted 
in its place ) Why should one, not devoid of common sympathy 
with hlft feUow-men, care whether they believe the most ennobling 
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truths^, or some pernicious creed respecting their God and. Father, 
their nature and relations as immortal beiug8> their.dutj, motives, 
consolations, and hopes'? 

We know the efforts that are making by enlightened. men in 
Europe, particularly in England, to spread intellectnal cultiva- 
tion among the uneducated classes of the old , world, ^o far as 
the knowledge thus communicated is what may be called secular, 
it is beneficial in enlarging and exercising the mind^ affording 
innocent entertainment, and, in some cases, furnishing the means 
of advancement in life. But to the poor, as to every other classi, 
it is not the knowledge of most value. Without the equal dif- 
fusion of religious truth, it may become an instrument of evil 
rather than of good. Mere intellectual cultivation is as likely to 
be a source of discontent and disquietude as of happiness. .An 
access of knowledge may tend little to reconcile a man to his situ- 
ation. The new power it affords will be used according to the 
disposition of him who possesses it. But you can impress no 
truth, you can impress no error, respecting the duties and hopes of 
man as an immortal creature of God, you can impress no truth, 
you can remove no error, concerning religion, mthout surely ad- 
vancing men in morals and happiness. This is the instruction 
most needed for all classes, but especially for the least informed- 
Among the highly educated, and those accustomed to the refine- 
ments of life, there are certain partial substitutes for religious 
principle ; — the feeling of honor, the desire of reputation, delicacy 
of taste, the force of public opinion, and a more enlarged percep- 
tion of the sentiments of their fellow-men, which, when they act 
on the conduct of others, are generally on the side of virtue. The 
levities or the business of life, a ceaseless round of trifling or seri- 
ous occupation, which hurries them on with little leisure to think or 
feel deeply, may have prevented them from becoming acquainted 
with the essential wants of our nature. But in preaching to the 
poor, not the heartless, revolting, debasing absurdities of some 
established creed, but the doctrines of Jesus Christ, we may give 
them consolations and hopes to be most intimately felt, new 
views of their nature, new motives and principles. It is on the 
diffusion of this sort of instruction among all classes, that the 
prospects of society now depends. Changes are coming fast upon 
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the world. In the violent struggle of opposite interests, the de- 
caying prejudices that have bound men together in the old forms 
of society, are snapping asunder one after another. Must we look 
forward to a hopeless succession of evils, in which exasperated 
parties will be alternately victors and victims, till all sink under 
some one power whose interest it is to preserve a quiet despotism] 
Who can hope for a better result, unless the great lesson be learnt 
that there can be no essential improvement in the condition of 
society without the improvement of men as moral and religious 
beings ; and that this can be effected only by religious truth 1 
To expect this improvement from any form of false religion, be- 
cause it is called religion, is as if, in administering to one in a 
fever, we were to take some drug from an apothecary's shelves, 
satisfied with its being called medicine. 

That a people may be happy in the enjoyment of civil liberty, a 
certain degree of knowledge and culture must be spread through 
the community. A general system of education must be esta- 
blished. Self-restraint must supply the place of external coercion. 
The legitimate purpose of government is to guard the rights of 
individuals and the community from injury ; and the best form 
of government is that which effects this purpose with the least 
power, and is least likely therefore to afford the means of misrule 
and oppression. But the power not conceded to the government 
Inust be supplied by the force of moral principle and sentiment in 
the governed. What education, then, is required; what know- 
ledge is to be communicated ; what culture is necessary] I an- 
swer, not alone, nor principally, that education which the school- 
master may give; but moral culture, the knowledge of our true 
interests and relations. There may be much intellectual culture 
which will not tend even indirectly to form men to the ready 
practice of their duties, or to bind them together in mutual sym- 
pathy and forbearance, unless it be united with just conceptions 
of our nature and the objects of action. Let us form in fancy ft 
nation of mathematicians, like La Place or La Lande, ostentatious 
of their atheism ; naturalists, as irreligious and impure as Buffon ; 
artists, as accomplished as David, the friend of Robespierre ; phi- 
losophers, like Hobbes and Mandeville, Helvetius and Diderot ; 
men of genius, like Byron, Goethe, and Yoltaire ; orators as power- 
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ful as Mirabean ; and having placed a monarch over them as able 
and unprincipled as the second Frederic of Prussia, let us consider 
wjiat would be the condition of this highly intellectual commu- 
nity, and how many generations might pass before it were laid 
waste by gross sensuality and ferocious passions. So far only as 
men are impressed with a sense of their relations to each other, to 
God, and to eternity, are they capable of liberty and the blessings 
of social order. The great truths that most concern us are those 
on which our characters must be formed. But religion is the sci- 
ence that treats of the relations of man as a responsible, immortal 
being, the creature of God. By teaching the truth concerning 
them, religion, properly so called, discloses to us the end of our 
being, preparing men, by virtue and happiness here, for eternal 
progress in virtue and happiness hereafter. So far as what bears 
the name of religion teaches falsehoods concerning them, it be- 
comes the ally of evil, counteracting the improvement of our race. 
False religion has been the common sign, and often the most effi- 
cient cause, of the corruption and misery of nations. All great 
changes in the constitution of society for the purpose of delivering 
men from traditionary abuses, must be accompanied with a 
correspondent advance in religious knowledge, or they will be 
made in vain. Where the principles of Christianity are ope- 
rative, there only can men be released from the strong control 
of some superior power ; which, however profligately exercised, 
may find its own interest in preserving quiet among its subjects. 
True Christianity urges the performance of the duties of man to 
man, by the noblest and most effectual motives ; and in a com- 
munity where its influence were generally felt, how little would 
there be to apprehend from public oppression or private wrong 1 
Where the spirit of the Lord 18, there is liberty. I apply the' words 
of the Apostle in a difierent sense from that in which he used 
them ; but in one, the truth of which he would have recognised. 
In regarding the condition and changes of societies and nations, 
we are apt to look rather to the immediate occasions of events, 
than to their radical and efficient causes. A mere worldly politi- 
cian, for instance, might think it scarcely worth consideration, 
that the established church should impose a creed, which a ma- 
joijty of its clergy do not believe; or that oaths, not meant to be 
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regarded, but enforced as a traditionary ceremony, and subscrip- 
tions, to which the conscience can hardly be cheated into assent- 
ing, should stand in the path of advancement in church and state. 
To a philosopher it may appear of far greater moment Other 
topics, more exciting to the generality, he might deem of second- 
ary importance. This he might view as a deep-seated evil, work- 
ing at the core, the natural progress of which would leave but a 
&lse and hollow show of religion and morals. Who is there, that 
will deny the influence of true religion to promote the happiness 
of indivldualB and the good order of society] Who is there that 
will deny the mischiefe of superstition, Mse notions of Qod and 
our duty, bigotry, and what is produced as their counterpart, irre- 
ligion and atheism ? Why is it, then, that many are so little 
solicitous to discriminate, on this most important sul^ject, truth 
from falsehood ; that they fancy they are giving their countenance 
to the former, while supporting the latter ; and that if they aid 
the cause of what is called religion, they do not stop to inquire, 
whether it be the religion that exalts, or the religion that de- 
grades ? 

In the present state of information and public sentiment, it will 
be vain to attempt to give authority to false religion. The zeal of 
partisans, or the power of the state, will be equally ineffectual. 
The only important consequence of such attempts will be to dis- 
gust men with all religion. The experiment has, in one instance, 
been carried through. In France the forcing of the Roman 
Catholic faith upon the nation ended in the overthrow of all belief 
in Christianity. The consequence that ensued had the effect, else- 
where, of frightening infidels into hypocrites and bigots ; and a 
sudden show of religion followed the French Be volution. But 
from this, had it continued, as little was to be hoped, as from a 
procession with reliques and images going forth to stop a stream 
of lava in its course. It is only to true religion, that we must 
look for aid in the cause of human happiness. This alone, being 
in accordance with reason and with our natural sentiments, will 
find its way to the hearts of men. 

The tract which follows in relation to some of those false doc* 
trines that have prevailed, though it will give no new conviction 
to the great body of enlightened men, may, perhaps, awaken the 
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attention of some to the grossneas of those corruptions that have 
been connected with Christianity, and to the necessity of present- 
ing it in a p^^rer form, if its influence is to be preserved. It may 
tend a little to swell the flood of public sentiment by which they 
must be swept away. It may perhaps serye to convince some who 
have looked with offence upon the absurdities taught as Christian 
doctrines, and mistaken them for sach, that one may be a very 
earnest believer, whose respect for such doctrines is as little as 
their own. But, especially, it may serve to spread a knowledge 
of the truth among those who, from their habits of li&, have 
wanted leisure to think and examine for themselves upon sub- 
jects of this nature ; and who are obliged, as all of us are in a 
greater or less degree, to take xnany opinions upon authority, till 
they see reason to distrust the authority on which they have re- 
lied. In addressing myself to such readers, I may take the credit 
(it is but small) of having avoided a fault common in theological 
writings intended for popular use. I have not presumed upon 
their ignorance of the subject ; I have not made statements which 
in a more learned discussion I should be ashamed to urge ; I have 
given no explanations that I knew to be unsatisfactory, because 
they might seem plausible ; I have made no propositions which I 
do not fully believe ; I have urged no arguments but what have 
brought conviction to my own mind ; I have written as one who, 
being fully persuaded himself, and regarding his subject as free 
from all doubt and difiiculty, is satisfied that nothing more is to 
be done than to explain to others in intelligible language the 
views which are present to his own mind. 

I have given one reason why it is little to my taste to discuss 
this doctrine of the Trinity. Whoever treats of the sul^ject is 
liable to be confounded with a class of writers with whom an in- 
telligent Christian would not willingly be thought to have any 
thing in common. By many who look with indifierence on the 
whole discussion, he who contends for the truth will be placed on 
a level with those who defend error. Others will think that he is 
agitating questions which might better be left at rest ; and those 
who hold the traditionary belief will regard him as a disturber of 
the Christian community. It may, however, be a consolation to 
him to remember, that even Socrates,— the great opposer of the 
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sophists and false teachers of his day, — yfBs called lalos kai 
hiaios, prating and turbuletU,* and that the very same epithets, 
by a singular coincidence, were applied to Locke,t the most en- 
lightened theologian of the age and nation. The feeling, however, 
naturally arising from the causes I have mentioned, might pre- 
vent one from engaging in this controversy, were it not for the 
deep sense which a sincere Christian must have of the value of 
true Christianity, and of the necessity of redeeming it from the 
imputations to which it has been exposed. ' Love,* says one of our 
old poets, * esteems no office mean,* and with still more spirit, 
'Entire affection scorneth nicer lianda't 

But there are other causes which make this an unpleasant sub- 
ject. It presents human nature under the most humiliating 
aspect. The absurdities that have hcen maintained are so gross, 
the zeal in maintaining them has been so ferocious, there is such 
an absence of any redeeming quality in the spectacle presented, 
that It spreads a temporary gloom over our whole view of the 
character and destiny of man. We seem ourselves to sink in 
the scale of being, and it demands an effort to recollect the glo- 
rious powers with which God has endued our race. While inquir- 
ing concerning the truths of religion, we appear to have descended 
to some obscure region where folly and prejudice are the sole 
rulers. We may remember, with a feeling of painf al oppression, 
the mortifying language of Hume, in one of those tracts in which 
he speculates as coldly upon the nature and hopes of mankind, as 
if he were a being of another sphere, bound to us by no common 
sympathies. ' All popular theology, especially the scholastic, has 
a kind of appetite for absurdity and contradiction. If that theo- 
logy went not beyond reason and common sense, her doctrines 
would appear too easy and familiar. Amazement must of neces- 
sity be raised : Mystery affected : Darkness and obscurity sought 
after : And a foundation of merit afforded to the devout votaries, 
who desire an opportunity of subduing their rebellious reason by 
the belief of the most unintelligible sophisms.' ' To oppose the 
torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble maxims as these, that 
it is impossible for Hie same thing to be and not to be, that tJie 

* V. Plutarch, in Catone. f By Wood, in his ' Athenas Oxonienses.' 
i TheM quotaUouB from Spenser have thus he«& brought together by Burke. 
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whole ia greeUer than a part, that two and three nmkefivey is pre- 
tending to stop the ocean with a bulnish.' And is this all that 
mankind hare to hope ? Must this dreary prospect for ever lie 
before us ! Is this all that religion has been, and all that it is to 
be ? We trust not. Still, in the confutation of such doctrines as 
have been taught, the triumph, if it may be so called, is humbling. 
It is a triumph over our common nature reduced to imbecility. 
We discover not how strong human reason is, but how weak. 
That it can confiite them implies no power ; that it has been en- 
slaved in their service makes us feel, almost with apprehension, 
how far it may be debased. But the hold which the doctrines of 
false religion have had upon the hearts of men has never been 
proportioned to the extent in which they have been professed. 
The truths of Christianity have maintained a constant struggle 
with the opposite errors that have been connected with them. 
At the present time there are many who acquiesce in these errors, 
and who even regard them with traditionary respect, in whose 
minds they lie inert and harmless. 

But the very circumstance last mentioned adds to the unpleasant 
character of the discussion that follows. Eveiy one in his writ- 
ings sometimes turns his thoughts io those individuals, whose 
approbation would give him most pleasure, and whose good opin- 
ion he would most desire to confirm. Among those to whom my 
thoughts recur, there are friends from whom 1 can hope for no 
sympathy in my present task. A difference of opinion upon this 
or any other subject cannot lessen my respect or love for them ; 
and should the present work chance to fall in their way, I could 
almost wish to know, that this were the only paragraph that had 
fixed their attention. I beg them to believe that I am no zealot, 
no partisan of a sect, no disturber of social intercourse by a spirit 
of proselytism ; and that where I see the fruits of true religion, I 
have no wish to conform the faith from which they proceed to the 
standard of my own. The same opinions, true or false, may be 
held in a very different temper, with very difierent associations, and 
with veiy different effects upon character. The doctrines most 
pernicious in their general results, may be innoxious in many 
particular cases. The same system of fidth which established its 
aviOB defe in Spain, numbering its victims by tens of thousands, 



a&d sinking that country to the lowest debaftement, may have 
been conaiatent in Fenelon with eyeiy yirtue nnder heaven. 

I have but a few words more to say in this eonnezion. The 
tract that follows relates only to one clasa of those fiilse doctrines 
that have been represented as doctrines of Christianity. There 
are others equally or more important To re-establish true 
Chiistianity must be a work of long and patient toll> to be effected 
far more by the general difiusion of religious knowledge^ than by 
direct controversy. The views and results to which a few intel- 
ligent scholars may have arrived, must be made the common 
property of the community. Essential and inveterate errors pre- 
sent themselves in every department of Christian theology. False 
religion has thrown its veil over the character^ and perverted the 
meaning, of the books of the Old and New Testament. Of the 
immense mass of volumes concerning revealed religion, there is 
but a scanty number, in which some erroneous system does not 
form the basis of what is taught. In many of the most important 
branches of inquiry, a common Christian can find no trustworthy 
and sufficient guide. Of the multitude of topics more immedi- 
ately connected with Christianity, there is scarc^y one which 
does not require to be examined anew from its foundations, and 
discussed in a manner very different from what it has been. 
Religion must be taken, I will not say out of the handa of priests, 
— that race is passing away, — but out of the hands of divines, such 
aa the generality of divines have been ; and its exposition and 
defence must become the study of philosophers, as being the 
highest philosophy. Some degree of attention to the &ct is 
necessary, to be aware of the general and gross ignorance that 
exists concerning almost every subject connected with our fetith. 
But they who would communicate the instruction which is so 
much needed, must expect to be continually impeded and resisted 
by prejudice and misapprehension. Let them, however, under- 
stand their task and qualify themselves for ii In the present 
state of opinion in the world, it is evident that he is assuming a 
responsibility for which he is wholly unfit, who comes forward as 
a teacher or defender of Christianity, without having prepared 
himself by serious thought and patient study. The traditionary 
believer, if he have taken this responsibility upon himself, should 
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Btop in his course, till he has ascertained whether he is doing good 
or evil. A conflict between religion and irreligion has begun, 
which may not soon be ended; and in this conflict, Christianity 
must look for aid, not to zealots, but to scholars and philoso- 
phers. Our age is not one in which there can be an esoteric 
doctrine for the intelligent, and an exoteric for the uninformed. 
The public profession of systems of faith by Christian nations and 
churches, which are not the &ith of the more enlightened classes 
of society, has produced a state of things that, it would seem, 
cannot long continue. We may hope that in Protestant countries 
its result will not be, as it was in France, general infidelity. We 
may hope that it will not end in a mere struggle between fanati- 
cism and irreligion, as seems to be the tendency of things in some 
parts of our own country. But these results can be prevented only 
by awakening men's minds to inquire, What Christianity is? 
How fas it has been mis-represented ? What are its evidences ? 
What is its value? And what is to be done to remove those 
errors which now deprive it of its power ? 
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SECTION I. 

PURPOSE OF THIS WORK. 



I PROPOSE, in what follows, to give a view of the doctrines 
of Trinitarians, respecting the nature of God and the person 
of Christ ; to state the reasons for not believing those doc- 
trines ; and to show in what manner the passages of Scrip- 
ture urged in their support, ought to be regarded. 



SECTION II. 

THE PROPER MODERN DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY CONTRA- 
DICTORY IN TERMS TO THAT OP THE UNITY OP GOD. 

FORMS IN WHICH THE DOCTRINE HAS BEEN STATED, WITH 

REMARKS. THE DOCTRINE THAT CHRIST IS BOTH GOD 

AND MAN, A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS. — NO PRETENCE 
THAT EITHER DOCTRINE IS EXPRESSLY TAUGHT IN THE 
SCRIPTURES. — THE MODE OP THEIR SUPPOSED PROOF 
WHOLLY BY WAY OF INFERENCE. 

The proper modem doctrine of the Trinity, as it appears 
in the creeds of latter times, is, that there are three persons 
in the Divinity, who equally possess all divine attributes ; 
and the doctrine is connected with an explicit statement that 
there is but one God. Now, this doctrine is to be rejected, 
because taken in connexion with that of the unity of God, it 
is essentially incredible ; one, which no man who has com- 
pared the two doctrines together with right conceptions of 
both, ever did, or ever could believe. Three persons, each 
equally possessing divine attributes-, are three Gods. A 
person is a being. No one who has any correct notion of 
the meaning of words will deny tliis. And the being who 
possesses divine attributes must be God, or a God. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, then, affirms that there are three 
Gods. It is affirmed at the same time, that there is but one 
God. But no one can believe that there are three Gods, 
and that there is but one God. 

This statement is as plain and obvious as any which can 
be made. But it is not the less forcible, because it is per- 
fectly plain and obvious. Some Trinitarians have indeed re- 
monstrated against charging those who hold the doctrine 
with the ' ABSURDITIES consequent upon the language of thejr 
creed ; * and have asserted that in this creed, the word 
person- is not used in its proper sense. I do not answer to 
this, that if men will talk absurdity, and insist that they are 

* The words quoted are from Professor Stuart's Letters to the 
Rev. W. E. CbwDiing^ p. 28, 2nid edit. 
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teaching truths of infinite importance, it is unreasonable for 
them to expect to be understood as meaning something 
wholly different from what their words express. The true 
answer is, that these oompl^ts aie unfounded ; and that 
the proper doctrine of the Trinity, as it has existed in latter 
times, is that which is expressed by the language used taken 
in its obvious sense. By person, says Waterland, than 
whom no writer in defence of the Trinity has a higher repu- 
tation, ^ I certainly mean a real Person, an HypostasiSf no 
Mode, AttribuU, or Property, Each divine Person is an in- 
dividual, intelligent Agent ; but, as subsisting in one undi- 
vided substance, they are all together, in that respect, but 
one undivided, intelligent Agent. The church never pro- 
fessed three Hypostases, in any other sense, but as they mean 
ikree Persons,^ t There is, indeed, no reasonable pretence 
for saying, that the grecU body of Trinitariam, when they 
have used the word person, have not meant to express pro- 
per personality. He who asserts the contrary, asserts a mere 
extravagance. He closes his eyes upon an obvious fact, and 
then affirms what he may fancy ought to have been, instead 
of what there is. no doubt really has been maintained. But 
on this subject there is something more to be said ; and I 
shall remark partictilarly, not only upon this, but upon the 
other evasions which have been resorted to, in order to 
escape the force of the statement which has just been uiged. 

I wish, however, first to observe, that the ancient opinions 
concerning the Trinity, before the council of Nice (A. D. 
325) were very diffe&bkx from the modern doctrine, and 
had this great advantage over it, that when viewed simply 
in connexion with the unity of God, they were not essenticilly 
incredible. According to that form of faith which approached 
nearest to the modem Orthodox doctrine, the Father alone 
was the Supreme God, and the Son and Spirit were beings 
deriving their existence from him, and far inferior, to whom 
the title. of God could be properly applied only in an inferior 
sense. The subject has been so thoroughly examined, that 
•the correctness off this statement vdll not, I think, be ques- 
tioned, at the present day, by any respectable writer. The 
theological student, who wishes to see in a small compass the 
authorities on which it is founded, may consult one or more 

t Vindication of Christ's Dimity, pp. 3ff0, 851. 
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of the works mentioned in the note below.''^ I have stated 
that form of the doctrine which approached nearest to modem 
Orthodoxy. But the subject of the personality and divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, it may be observed, was in a very un- 
settled state before the council of Constantinople, (A. D. 
383.) G^regory Nazianzen, in his Eulogy of Athanasius, 
has the following passage, respecting that great father of 
Trinitarian Orthodoxy. * For when tdl others who held our 
doctrine were divided into three classes, the faith of many 
being unsound respecting the Son, that of still more con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit (on which subject to be least impious 
was thought to be piety), and a small number being sound 
in both respects ; he first and alone, or with a very few, 
had the courage to profess in writing, clearly and explicitly, 
the true doctrine of the one Godhead and nature of the three 
persons. Thus that truth, a knowledge of which, as far 
as regards the Son, had been vouchsafed to most of the Fa- 
thers before, he was finally inspired to maintain in respect to 
the Holy Sphit.' t 

So much for the original doctrine of the Trinity. I shall 
now proceed to state the different forms, which the modern 
doctrine has been made to assume, and in which its language 
has been explained, by those who have attempted to conceal 
or remove the direct opposition between this and the doctrine 
of the unity of God. 

I. Many Trinitarian writers have maintained a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine, in some respects similar to what has 
just been stated to be its most ancient form. They have 
considered the Father as the ' fountain of divinity,' whose 
existence alone is underived, and have regarded the Son and 
Spirit, as deriving their existence from him and subordinate 
to him ; but, at the same time, as equally with the Father 
possessing all divine attributes. Every well informed Trini- 
tarian has at least heard of the Orthodoxy and learning of 
Bishop Bull. His Defence of the Nicene Creed is the 

* Petaivii Dogmata Theologica, Tom. II. De Trinitate ; particur 
larly lib. I. capp. 3, 4t ^. — Huetii Origeniana. Lib. II. Qiuest. 2. 
— Jackson's edition of ^ovatian, with his annotations. — Whitby, 
DisquisitioneB Modestae in CI. BuUi Defensionem Fidei Kicaenae. — 
Whiston's Primitive Christianity. Vol. IV. — Clarke's Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. — Priestley's History of Early Opinions, Vol. II. 
— MUnscher's Dogmengeschichte, I. § § 86 — 111. 

t Orat. 21. 0pp. I. 894. 
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standard work as regards the argument in support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity from Ecclesiastical History. But one 
whole division of this famous book is employed in maintain* 
ing the iubordination of the Son. ' No one can doubt/ he 
says, ' that the Fathers who lived before the Nicene Council 
acknowledged this subordination. It remains to show that 
the Fathers who wrote after this council, taught the same 
doctrine.' * Having given various quotations from different 
writers to this effect, he proceeds ; ' The ancients, as they 
regarded the Father as the beginning, cause^ author, fountain, 
of the Son, have not feared to call Him, the one and only 
God. For thus the Nicene Fathers themselves begin their 
creed ; We believe in one God^ the Father omnipotent ; 
afterwards subjoining ; and in one \LoTd\ Jesus Christ, — 
God of God. And the great Athanasius himself concedes, 
that the Father is justly called the only God, because he 
alone is without origin, and is alone the fountain of 
divinity.' f Bishop Bull next proceeds to maintain as the 
catholic doctrine, that though the Son is equal to the Father 
in nature and every essential perfection, yet the Father is 
greater than the Son even as regards his divinity ; because 
the Father is the origin of the Son ; the Son being from the 
Father, and not the Father from the Son. Upon this foun- 
dation, he appears to think that the doctrine of the divine 
unity may be preserved inviolate, though at the same time he 
contends that the Son, as a real person, distinct from the 
Father, is equally God, possessing equally all divine perfec- 
tions, the only difference being that the perfections as they 
exist in the Son are derived, and as they exist in the Father 
are underived. The same likewise, according to him, is 
true of the Spirit. J 

But in regard to all such accounts of the doctrine, it is an 
obvious remark, that the existence of the Son, and of the 
Spirit, is either necessary or it is not. If their existence be 
necessary, we have then three beings necessarily eanstin^, 
each possessing divine attributes ; and consequently we have 
three Gods. If it be not necessary, but dependent on the 
will of the Father, then we say, that the distance is infinite 
between underived and independent existence, and derived 

* Defensio Fidei Niciienas, Sect. IV. cap. i. § 3, 

t Ibid. §. 6. 

t Ibid. Sect. IV. capp. ii. — iv. 
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and dependent ; between the supremacy of God, the Father, 
and the subordination of beings who exist only through his 
will. In the latter view of the doctrine, therefore, we 
clearly have but one God ; but at the same time the modem 
doctrine of the Trinity disappears. The form of statement 
too, just mentioned, must be abandoned ; for it can hardly 
be pretended that these derived and dependent beings pos- 
sess an equality in divine attributes, or are equal in nature to 
the Father. Beings, whose existence is dependent on the 
will of another, cannot be equal in power to the being on 
whom they depend. The doctrine, therefore, however dis- 
guised by the mode of statement which we are considering, 
must, in fact, resolve itself into an assertion of three Gods ; 
or must, on the other hand, amount to nothing more than a 
form of Unitarianism. In the latter case, however objection- 
able and unfounded I may think it, it is not my present pur- 
pose to argue directly against it ; and in the former case, it is 
pressed with all the difBculties which bear upon the doctrine 
as commonly stated, and at the same time with new difficulties, 
which affect this particular form of statement. That the Son 
and the Spirit should exist necessarily, as well as the Father, 
and possess equally with the Father all divine attributes, and 
yet be subordinate and inferior to the Father ; or in other 
words, that there should be two beings or persons, each of 
whom is properly and in the highest sense God, and yet 
that these two beings or persons should be subordinate and 
inferior to another being or person, who is God, is as incredi- 
ble a proposition as the doctrine can involve. 

II. Others again, who have chosen to call themselves 
Trinitarians, profess to understand by the word person^ 
something very different from what it commonly expresses ; 
and regard it as denoting neither any proper personality y nor 
any real distinciion in the divine nature. They use the 
word in a sense equivalent to that which the Latin word 
persona commonly has in classic writers, and which we may 
express by the word ckaractei\ According to them, the 
Deity considered as existing in three different persons, is the 
Deity considered as sustaining three different characters. 
Thus some of them regard the three persons as denoting the 
three relations which he bears to men, as their Creator (the 
Father), their Redeemer (the Son), and their Sanctifier (the 
Holy Spirit). Others found the distinetion maintained in 
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the doctrine on three attributes of God, as his goodness, wis- 
dom, and power. Those who explain the Trinity in this 
manner are called modal or nommal Trinitarians. Their 
doctrine, as every one must perceive, is nothing more than 
simple Unitarianism disguised, if it may be said to be dis- 
guised, by a very improper use of language. Yet this doc- 
trine or rather a heterogeneous mixture of opinions in which 
this doctrine is conspicuous, has been, at times, considerably 
prevalent, and has almost come in competition with the proper 
doctrine. 

III. There are others, who maintain with tliose last men- 
tioned, th^t in the terms employed in stating the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the word person is not to be taken in its usual 
sense ; but who differ from them in maintaining, that those 
terms ought to be understood as affirming a real threefold 
distinction in the Godhead. But this is nothing more than 
a mere evasion, introduced into tlie general statement of the 
doctrine, for tlie purpose of rescuing it from the charge of 
absurdity, to which those who thus explain it, allow that it 
would be Uable, if the language in which it is usually ex- 
pressed, were to be understood in its common acceptation. 
They themselves, however, after giving this general state- 
ment, immediately relapse into the common belief. AVhen 
they speak particularly of the Father, the Son, or the Spirit, 
they speak of each unequivocally as a person in the proper 
sense of the word. They ascribe to them joersowa/ attributes. 
They speak of each as sustaining personal relations peculiar 
to himself, and performing j)ersonal actions, distinct from 
those of either of the others. It was the Son who was sanc- 
tified and sent into the world ; and the Father by whom he 
was sanctified and sent. It was the son who became incar- 
nate, and not the Father. It was the Son who made atone- 
ment for the sins of men, and the Father by whom the atone- 
meet was received. The Son was in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, but the Father was not in the bosom of the Son. The 
Son was the Logos who was with God, but it would sound 
harsh to say, that the Father was with God. The Son was 
the first-born -of every creature, the image of the Invisible 
God, and did not desire to retain his equality with God. 
There is no one who would not be shocked at the thought of 
applying this language to the Father. Again^ it was the 
Holy Spirit who wa3 sent as the ' Comfortei*' to our Lord's 
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Apostles^ after his ascension, and not the Father nor the Son. 
All this^ those who assert the doctrine of three distinctions, 
but not of three persons in the divine nature, must and do 
say and allow , and therefore they do in fact maintain, with 
other Trinitarians, that there are three divine persons in the 
proper sense of the word, distinguished from each other. 
They have adopted their mode of stating the doctrine merely 
with a view of avoiding those obvious objections which over- 
whelm it as commonly expressed, without any regard to its 
consistency with their real opinions, or with indisputable and 
acknowledged truths. The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is an intelligent being, a person. There may 
seem something like irreverence in the very statement of this 
truth ; but in reasoning respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
we are obliged to state even such truths a^ this. The Son of 
God is an intelligent being, a person. And no Christian, 
one would think, who reflects a moment upon his own be- 
lief, can doubt that these two persons are not the same. 
Neither of them, therefore, is a mere distinction of the divine 
nature, nor the same intelligent being regarded under differ- 
ent distinctiojis. Let us consider for a moment what sort of 
meaning would be forced upon the language of Scripture, if, 
where the Father, and the Son of God, are mentioned, we 
were to substitute the terms, Hhe first distinction in the 
Trinity,' and * the second distinction in the Trinity,* or, * God 
considered in the first distinction of his nature,' and ^ God 
considered in the second distinction of his nature.' I will 
not produce examples, because it would appear to me like 
turning the Scriptures into burlesque. 

If you prove that the person, who is called the Son of 
God, possesses divine attributes, you prove that there' is 
another divine person beside the Father. In order to com- 
plete the Trinity, you must proceed to prove, fir^y the per- 
sonality, and then the divinity, of the Holy Spirit. This 
is the only way in which the doctrine can be established. 
No one can pretend that there is any passage in the Scrip- 
tures, in which it is expressly taught, that there is a three- 
fold distinction of any sort in the divine nature. He ^ho 
proves the doctrine of the Trinity from the Scriptures, must 
do it by showing that there are three persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, who are respectively men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, as each possessing divine attiibutes. 
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There is no other medium of proof. There is no other way 
in which the doctrine can be established. Of course, it is 
the very method of proof to which, in common with other 
Trinitarians, those resort, who maintain that form of stating 
the doctrine which we are considering. It follows from this 
that their real opinions must be in fact he same with those 
of other Trinitarians. Indeed, the whole statement appears 
to be little more than a mere oversight, a mistake, into 
which some have fallen in their haste to escape from the ob- 
jections which they have perceived might be urged against 
the common form of the doctrine. 

The remarks, that have been made, appear to me plain, 
and such as may be easily understood by every reader. I 
have doubted, therefore, whether to add another, the force 
of which may not be at once perceived, except by those who 
are a little familiar with metaphysical studies. But as it 
seems to sho«7 decisively, that the statement which we are 
considering is untenable by any proper Trinitarian, I have 
thought, on the whole, that it might be worth while to sub- 
join it. 

In regard to the personality of the divine nature, the only 
question is, whether there are three persons, or but one per- 
son. Those with whom we are arguing, deny that there are 
three persons. Consequently they must maintain that there 
is but one person. They affirm, however, that there is -a 
threefold distinction in the divine nature ; that is, in the na^ 
ture of this one person. But of the nature of any being, we 
can know nothing but by the attributes or properties of that 
being. Abstract all the attributes or properties of any being, 
and nothing remains of which you can form even an imagin- 
ation. These are all that is cognizable by the human mind. 
When you say, therefore, that there is a threefold distinction 
in the nature of any being, the only meaning which the 
words will admit (in relation to the present subject) is, that 
the attributes or properties of this being may be divided into 
three distinct classes, which may be considered separately 
from each other. All, therefore^ which is affirmed by the 
statement of those whom we are opposing, is, that the attri- 
brutes of that one person who is God, may be divided into 
three distinct classes ; or in other words, that God may be 
viewed in three different aspects in relation to his attributes. 
But this is nothing more than a modal or nominul Trinity 
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as we have before explained these terms. Those, therefore? 
whose opinions we are now considering, are, in fact, fUtnUnal 
Trinitarians in their statement of the doctrine, and real Trin- 
itarians in their belief. They hold the prope^ doctrine with 
an impUdt acknowledgment in the veiy statement which they 
have adopted, that the proper doctrine is untenable ; and 
have involved themselves, therefore, in new diflicultieg, 
without having effected an escape from those with which 
they were pressed before. 

IV. But a very considerable portion of Trinitarians, and 
some of them among the most eminent, have not shrunk 
from understanding the doctrine, as affirming the existence 
of three equal divine minds, and consequently, to all common 
apprehension, o^ three Gods ; and from decidedly rejecting 
the doctrine of the unity of God, in that sense which is at 
once the popular and the philosophical sense of the term. 
All the unity for which they contend is only such as may re* 
suit from those three divinities being inseparably conjoined, 
and having a mutual consciousness, or a mutual in'being : 
which last mode of existence is again expressed in the lan- 
guage of technical theology by the terms pefichorem and 
circumincession. ' To say,' says Dr. WiUiam Sherlock. 
' that there are three divine persons, and not three distinct 
infinite minds, is both heresy and nonsense.' * ^ The dis- 
tinction of persons cannot be more truly and aptly - repre>- 
sented than by the distinction between three men ; for Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, are as really distinct persons as 
Peter, James, and John.' f ' We must allow the Divine 
persons to be real, substantial beings.* t There are few 
names of higher authority among Calvinists than that of 
Howe. The mode of explaining the doctrine to which he 
was inclined, is well known. He was disposed to regard 
the three divine persons, as three 'distinct, individual, 
necessarily existing, spiritual beings,* who formed together 
* the most delicious society.' § Those who give such ao* 
counts of the doctrine, may at least claim the merit of having 

rendered their opinions in some degree consistent with each 

« 

"" Dr. William Sherlock's Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 1690. p. 66. 

t Ibid. p. 105. J Ibid. p. 47. 

§ Howe's Calm Discourse of the Trinity in the Godhead. Works, 
Vol. II. p. 637, seqq. particularly pp. 549, 550, 
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Other. They have succeeded, at a dear purchase to be sure, 
in iieeing their creed from intiinsic absurdity, and have pro- 
duced a doctrine to which there is no decisive objection, ex- 
cept tliat it contradicts the most explicit declarations of the 
Soriptures, and the first principles of natural religion ; and 
is, therefore, irreconcilable with all that God has in any way 
taught us of himself. 

After the council of Nice, that which we have last con- 
sidered, became gradually the prevailing form of the doc- 
trine, except that it was not very clearly settled in what the 
divine unity consisted. The comparison of the three per- 
sons in the Trinity to three different men, was borrowed by 
Sherlock from the Fathers of the fourth century. Gregory 
Nazianzen, who himself maintained zealously this form of 
Orthodoxy, says, that Hhose who were too Orthodox fell 
into Polytheism,' * i. e. tritheism. It might have been dif- 
ficult to determine the precise distance from tritheism of those 
who were not too Orthodox. 

This then is the state of the case. The proper modem 
doctrine of the Trinity is, when viewed in connexion with 
that of the unity of God, a doctrine essentially incredible. 
In endeavouring to present it in a form in which it may be 
defended, one class of Trinitarians insist strongly upon the 
supremacy of the Father, and the subordination of the Son 
and the Spirit. These, on the one hand, must either alBrm 
this distinction in such a manner as really to maintain only a 
very untenable form of Unitarianism ; or, on the other hand, 
must in fact retain the common doctrine, incumbered with 
the new and peculiar difficulty, which results from declaring, 
that the Son and Spirit are each properly God, but that each 
is a subordinate God. Anot/ter class, the nominal Trinitari- 
ans, explain away the doctrine entirely, and leave us nothing 
in their general account of it, with which to contend, but a 
very unjustifiable use of language. A third class, those who 
maintain three distinctions, and deny three persons, have 
merely put a forced meaning upon the terms used in its 
^tement ; and have then gone on to reason and to write, in 
a manner which necessarily supposes that those terms are 
used correctly, and that the common form of the doctrine, 
which they profess to reject, is really that in which they 
themselves receive it. And a fourth class have fallen into 

♦ Orai 1. 0pp. Tom. 1. p. le. 
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plain and bald tritheism, maintaining the unity of God only 
by maintaining, that tlie three Gods of whom they speak are 
inseparably and most intimately united. To these we may 
add, as afifUi class, those who receive, or profess to receivei 
the common doctrine, without any attempt to modify, ex- 
plain, or understand it. All the sects of Trinitarians fall 
into one or other of the five classes just mentioned. Now 
we may put the nominal Trinitarians out of the question. 
They have nothing to do with the present controversy. And 
if there be any, who, calling themselves Trinitarians, do in 
fact hold such a subordination of the Son and Spirit to the 
Father, that their doctrine amounts only to one form of 
Unitarianism, we may put these out of the question likewise. 
After having done this, it will appear from the preceding re- 
marks, that the whole body of red Trinitarians maybe sepa- 
rated into two great divisions ; namely, those who, in con- 
nexion with the divine unity, hold the proper doctrine, 
either with or without certain modifications,— >which modifi- 
cations, though intended to lessen, would really, if possible, 
add to its incredibility ; — and those, who, maintaining the 
unity only in name, are in fact proper believers in three 
Gods. Now we cannot adopt the doctrine of those first 
mentioned, because we cannot believe what appears to us a 
contradiction in terms ; nor the doctrine of those last men- 
tioned, because neither revelation nor reason teaches us that 
there are three Gods. If there be any one who does not ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion to which we have arrived, I beg 
him to read over again what precedes, and to satisfy himself, 
either that there is, or that there is not, some error in the 
statements and reasonings. The subject is not one with 
which we are at liberty to trifle, and arbitrarily assume opi- 
nions without reason. It behoves every one to attend well 
to the subject ; and to be sure that he holds the doctrine 
with no ambiguous or unsteady faith, before he undertakes 
to maintain, or professes to believe it, or in any way gives 
countenance to its reception among Christians. 

With the doctrine of the Trinity, is connected that of the 
HYPOSTATIC UNION, as it is Called, or the doctrine of the union 
of the divine and human natures in Christ, in such a miawner 
that these two natures constitute hut one person. But this doc- 
trine may be almost said to have pre-eminence in incredibility 
ftbove that of the Trinity itself. The latter can be no object 
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of belief when regarded in connexion with that of the Divine 
Unity ; for these two doctrines directly contradict each other. 
But the former, without reference to any other doctrine, 
does in itself involve propositions as clearly self-contradictory, 
as any which it is in the power of language to express. It 
teaches, ^hat Christ is both God and man. The proposition 
is very plain and intelligible. The words, God said man, are 
among those which are in most common use, and the mean- 
ing of which is best defined and understood. There cannot 
(as with regard to the terms employed in stating the doctrine 
of the Trinity) be any controversy about the sense in which 
they are used in this proposition, or, in other words, about 
the ideas which they are intended to express. And we per- 
ceive that these ideas are wholly incompatible with each 
other. Our idea of God is of an infinite being ; our idea of 
man is of a finite being ; and we perceive that the same 
being cannot be both infinite and finite. There is nothing 
elear in language, no proposition of any sort can be affirmed 
to be true, if we cannot affirm this to be true, — ^that it is im- 
possible that the same being should be finite and infinite ; 
or, in other words, that it is impossible that the same being 
should be man and God. If the doctrine were not familiar 
to us, we should revolt from it, as shocking every feeling of 
reverence toward Grod ; — and it would appear to us, at the 
same time, as mere an absurdity as can be presented to the 
understanding. No words can be more destitute of mean- 
ing, so far as they are intended to convey a proposition which 
ike mind is capable (f admitting , than such language as we 
sometimes find used, in which Christ is declared to be at 
once the Creator of the universe, and a man of sorrows ; 
God omniscient and omnipotent, and a feeble man of imper- 
fect knowledge. 

I know of no way in which the force of the statement just 
urged can appear to be evaded, except by a sort of analogy, 
that has been instituted between the double nature of Christ, 
as it is called, and the complex constitution of man, as con- 
sisting of soul and body. It has been said or implied, that 
the doctrine of the union of the divine and human natures in 
Christ does not involve propositions more self-contradictory, 
than those' which result from the complex constitution of 
man ;-^that we may, for instance, affirm of man, that he is 
mortal; and that he is immortal ; or of a particular individual; 
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that he is dead, and that he is living, (meaning by tiie lattei 
term, that he is existing in the world of spirits.) The ob- 
vious answer is, that there is no analogy betvireen these pro- 
positions and those on which we have remarked. The pro- 
positions just stated belong to a very numerous class, com- 
prehending all those in which the same term is at once 
affirmed and denied of the same subject, the term being used 
in different senses ; or in which, terras, apparently opposite, 
are affirmed of the same subject, the terms being vsed in 
senses not really opposed to each other. When I say that man 
is mortal, I mean that his present life will terminate ; when J 
say that he is immortal, I mean, that his existence will not 
terminate. I use the words in senses not opposed, and bring 
together no ideas which are incompatible with each other. 
The second proposition just mentioned is of the same char- 
acter with the first, and admits, as every one will perceive, 
of a similar explanation. In order to constitute an analogy 
between propositions of this sort and those before stated, 
Trinitarians must say, that when they affirm that Christ is 
finite and not finite, omniscient, and not omniscient, they 
mean to use the words finite and omniscient in different 
senses in the two parts of each proposition. But this they 
will not say ; nor do the words admit of more than one 
sense. 

A being of a complex constitution like, maii, is not a being 
of a double nature. The very term, dovUe nature^ when 
one professes to use it in a strict, philosophical sense, im- 
plies an absurdity. The nature of a being is all which con- 
stitutes it to be what it is ; and when one speaks of a double 
nature, it is the same sort of language, as if he were to speak 
of a double individuality. With regard to a being of a cow- 
j»to constituiio7i, we may, undoubtedly, affirm that of a part 
of this constitution which is not true of the whole being ; as 
we may affirm of the body of inan that it does not think, 
though we cannot affirm this of man ; — or, on the other liand, 
we may affirm of the being itself what is not true of a part of 
its constitution, as by reversing the example* just given. 
This is the whole truth relating to the subject. Of a being 
of a complex constitution, it is as much an absurdity to af- 
firm contradictory propositions as of any other being. 

According to those who maintain the doctrine of the two 
natures in Christy Christ speaks of himself^ and is spoken of 

c 2 
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by his Apostks, sometimes as man; sometimes as God^ and 
sometimes as both God and man. He speaks, and is spoken 
of, under these different characters indiscriminately, without 
any explanation, and without its being any where declared, 
that he existed in these different conditions of being. He 
prays to that being, whom he himself was. He declares 
himself to be ignorant of what (being God) he knew, and 
unable to perform what (being God) he could perform. He 
affirms that he could do nothing of himself, or by his own 
power, though he was omnipotent. He, being God, prays 
for the glory which he had with God, and declares that ano- 
ther is greater than himself. In one of the passages quoted 
IN PROOF OF HIS DIVINITY, he is called the image of the in- 
visible God ; in another of these passages, he, the God over 
all, blessed for ever, is said to have been anointed by God 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows ; and in a third of 
them, it is affirmed that he became obedient to death, even 
the death of the cross. If my readers are shocked by the 
combinations which I have brought together, I beg them to 
do me the justice to believe, that my feelings are the same 
witli their own. But these combinations necessarily result 
from the doctrine which we are considering. Page after page 
might be filled with inconsistencies as gross and as glaring. 
The doctrine has turned the Scriptures, as far as they relate 
to this subjept, into a book of riddles, and, what is worse, 
of riddles admitting of no solution. I willingly refrain from 
the use of that stronger language, which will occur to many 
of my readers. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, then, and that of the union 
of two natures in Christ, are doctrines, which, when fairly 
understood, it is impossible, from the nature of the human 
mind, should be believed. They involve manifest contra- 
dictions, and no man can believe what he perceives to be a 
contradiction. In what has been already said, I have not 
been bringing arguments to disprove these doctrines ; I have 
merely been showing that they are intrinsically incapable of 
any proof whatever ; for a contradiction cannot be proved ; 
—that they are of such a character, that it is impossible to^ 
bring arguments in their support, and unnecessary to adduce 
arguments against them. 

Here then we might rest. If this proposition have been 
established^ the controversy is at an end, as far as it regards 
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the truth of the doctrines, and as far as it can be carried on 
against us by any sect of Christians. Till it can be shown 
that there is some essential mistake in the preceding state- 
ments, he who chooses to urge that these doctrines were 
taught by Christ and his Apostles, must do this, not as a 
Christian, but as an unbeliever. If Christ and his Apostles 
communicated a revelation from God, these could make no 
part of it, for a revelation from God cannot teach ab- 
surdities. 

But here I have no intention of resting. If I were to do 
so, I suppose that the old, unfounded complaint would be 
repeated once more, that those persons who reject these doc- 
trines, oppose reason to ^revelation ; for there are men, who 
seem unable to comprehend the possibility, that the doctrines 
of their sect may make no part of the Christian revelation. 
What pretence, then, is there for asserting that the doctrines 
in question are taught in the Scriptures ? Certainly they are 
no where expressly taught. It cannot even be pretended 
that they are. There is not a passage from one end of the 
Bible to the other, on which one can by any violence force 
such a meaning as to make it affirm the proposition, ^ that in 
the. Godhead are three persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost ; and that these three are one God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory ;' or tbe proposition that 
Christ was and * continues to be God and man in two dis- 
tinct natures and one person for ever.* There was a famous 
passage in the first Epistle of John(v. 7.), which was be- 
lieved to aftirm something like the first mentioned proposi- 
tion ; but this every man of tolerable learning and fairness, 
at the present day, acknowledges to be spurious. And now 
this is gone, there is not one to be discovered of a similar 
character. There is not a passage to be found in the 

SCHIPTURES, WHICH CAN BE IMAGINED TO AFFIRM EITHER 
OF THOSE DOCTRINES THAT HAVE BEEN REPRESENTED AS 
BEING AT THE VERV FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIANITV. 

What pretence, then, is there for saying tbat those doc- 
trines were taught by Jesus Christ and are to be received 
upon his authority ? What ground is there for affirming, 
that he, being a man, announced himself as the infinite God, 
and taught his followers also that God exists in three per- 
sons 1 But I will state a broader question. What pretence 
is there for saying that those doctrines were taught by any 
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"Writer, Jewish or Christian, of any book of the Old or New 
Testament ? None whatever ; — ^if, in order to prove that a 
writer has taught a doctrine, it be necessary to produce 
some passage in which he has affirmed that doctrine. 

What mode of reasoning, then, is adopted by Trinitarians ? 
I answer, that in the first place, they bring forward certain 
passages, which, they maintain, prove that Christ is God. 
With these passages they likewise bring forward some others 
which are supposed to intimate or prove the personality and 
deity of the Holy Spirit. It cannot but be observed, how- 
ever, that, for the most part, they give themselves little 
trouble about the latter doctrine, and seem to regard it as fol- 
lowing almost as a matter of course, if the former be estab- 
lished. Now there is no dispute that the Father is God ; 
and it being thus proved, that the Son and Spirit are each 
also God, it is inferred ^ not that there are three Gods, 
which would be the proper consequence, but that there are 
three persons in the Divinity. But Christ having been 
proved to be God, and it being at the same time regarded 
by Trinitarians as certain that he was a man, it is inferred 
aleo, that he was both God and man . The stress of the ar- 
gument, it thus appears, bears upon the proposition, that 
Christ is God, the second person in the Trinity. 

Turning away our view, then, for the present, from the 
absurdities that are involved in this proposition, or with 
which it is connected, we will proceed to inquire, as if it 
were capable of proof, what Christ and his Apostles taught 
concerning it. 



SECTION III. 

THE i*R0^0Sl¥lGN, TilAT CHRIST IS GOD, PROVED TO BE FALSE 

FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 

Let us examine the Scriptures in respect to the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Trinitarianisni j I mean, particularly, the 
Christian Scriptures ; for the evidence which they afford 
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will render any consideration of the Old Testament un- 
necessary. 

I. In the first place, then, I conceive, thaiy putting every 
other part of Sc^'ipture out of view, and forgetting all that it 
teaekeSy this proposition is clearly proved to be faUe by the 
very passages which are brought in its support* We have 
already had occasion to advert to the character of some of 
these passages, and I shall now remark upon them a little 
more fully. They are supposed to prove Uiat Christ is God 
in the highest sense, equal to the Father. Let us see what 
they really prove. 

One of them is that in which our Saviour prays ; * And 
now, Father, glorify thou me with thyself, with that glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.' — ^John 
xvii. /). 

The being who prayed to God to glorify him, cannot be 
God. 

The first verse of John needs particular explanation, and 
T shall hereafter recur to it. I will here only observe, that 
if by the term Logos be meant, as Trinitarians believe, an 
intelligent being, a person, and this person be Christ, then 
the person who was with God could not have been God, 
except in a metaphorical or secondary acceptation of the 
terms, or, as some commentators have supposed, in an in- 
ferior sense of the word Theos (God,) — it being used not as 
a proper, but as a common name. 

In John V. 22, it is said, according to the common ver- 
sion, * The Father judgeth no man ; but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.' * The Father judgeth no many that 
is, without the Son,' says a noted Orthodox commentator, 
Gill, 'which is a proof of their equality.' A proof of their 
equality ! What, is it God to whom all judgemnt is com- 
mited by the Father ? 

We proceed to Colossians i. 15, &c., and here, the first 
words which we find, declare, that the being spoken of is 
the image of the Invisible God. Is it possible that any one 
can believe, that God is affirmed by the Apostle to have been 
the ima^e of God ? 

Turn now to Philippians ii. 5 — 8. Here, according to 
the modern Trinitarian exposition, we are told, that Christ, 
who was God, as the passage is brought to prove, did not re- 
gard his equality with God as an object of solicitous desire, 
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but humbled himself, and Bubmitted to death, even the death 
of the cross. Can any one imagine, that he is to prove to 
us by such passages as these, that the being to whom they 
relate is the Infinite Spirit 1 

There is no part of the New Testament in which the lan- 
guage concerning Christ is more figurative and difficult, than 
that of the first four verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
do these verses prove that the writer of the Epistle believed 
Christ to be God 1 Let us take the common version, 
certainly as favorable as any to this supposition, and consider 
how the person spoken of is described. He is one appointed 
by God to be heir of all things, one by whom God made the 
worlds, the ittmge of his person, one who lioih sat down at 
the right hand of God, one who liath obtained a more excel- 
lent name than the angels. Is it not wonderful that the 
person here spoken of has been believed to be God ? And, 
if the one thing could be more strange than the other, would 
it not be still more wonderful that this passage has been re< 
garded as a main proof of the doctrine 1 

Look next at Hebrews i. 8, 9, in which passage we find 
these words, * Therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.' Will any 
one maintain that this language is used concerning a being 
who possessed essential divinity 1 If passages of this sort 
are brought by any one to establish the doctrine, by what use 
of language, by what possible statements, would he expect it 
to be disproved ? 

There are few arguments on which more stress has been 
laid by Trinitarians, than on the application of the title ' Son 
of God ' to Christ. Yet one who had for the first time 
heard of the doctrine, would doubt, I think, whether a dis* 
putant, who urged this argument, were himself unable to 
understand the meaning of language, or presumed on the 
incapacity of those whom he addressed. To prove Christ to 
be God, a title is adduced which cleaily distinguishes him 
from God. To suppose the contrary, is to suppose, that 
Christ is at once God and the Son of God, that is, his own 
son, unless there be more than one God. 

I think it evident, that the conclusion of the fifth verse of 
the ninth chapter of Romans, and the quotation, Heb, i. 1 
•—12, do not relate to Christ. I conceive that they relate to 
God, tlie Father. Putting these, for the present, out of the 
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question, the passages on which I have remarked, are among 
the principal adduced in support of the doctrine. They 
stand in the very first class of proof texts. Let any man put 
it to his conscience what they do prove. 

Again, it is inferred that Christ is God, because it is said, 
that he will judge the world. To do tliis, it is laaintained, 
requires omniscience, and omniscience is the attribute of 
divinity alone. 1 answer, that whatever we may think of 
the judgment of the world spoken of ii^ the New Testament, 
St. Paul declares that God will judge the world by a man* 
(not a God) whom he he has appointed. 

Again it is argued that (Christ is God, because supreme 
dominion is ascribed to him. I do not now inquire what is 
meant by this supreme dominion ; but I answer, that it is 
nowhere ascribed to him in stronger language than in the 
following passage. * Then will be the end, when he will de- 
liver up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; after de- 
stroying all dominion, and all authority and power. For he 
must reign till He [that is, God] has put all his enemies 

under his feet And when all things are put under 

him, then will the Son himself be subject to God, who put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all.* f 

No words, one would think, could more clearly discrimi- 
nate Christ from God, and declare his dependence and in- 
feriority ; and, of necessity, his infinite inferiority. I say, as 
I have said before, infinite inferiority ; because an inferior 
and dependent must be a finite l^ing, and finite and infinite 
do not admit of comparison. 

It appears, then, that the doctrine under consideration 
is overthrown by the very arguments brought in its support. 

II. But further ; it contradicts Ove express and reiterated 
declaration of our Saviour, According to the doctrine in 
question, it was the Son, or the second person in the 
Trinity, who was united to the human nature of Christ. It 
was HIS words, therefore, that Christ, as a divine teacher, 
spoke ; and it was through his power, that he performed his 
wonderful works. But this is in direct contradiction to the 
declarations of Christ. He always refers the divine powers 
which he exercised, and the divine knowledge which he dis- 

* ' A man/ ao the origin&l should be rendered, not ' diat man :' 
en andri o arise. ^Acts xvii. 31. 
1 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 
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covered, to the Father, and never to any other person, or to 
the Deity considered under any other relation or distinction. 
Of himself, as the Son, he sdways speaks as of a being en- 
tirely dependent upon the Father, 

* If of myself I assume glory, my glory is nothing ; it is my 
Father who glorifies me.'— John viii. 54. 

* As the Father has life in himself, so has he qbanteo to 
the Son also to have life in himself.'— John v. 26. 

This is a verbal translation. A more intelligible rendering 
would be ; As the Father is the source of life, so has he 
granted to the Son also to be the source of life. 

* The works which the Father has given me to per- 
form [i. e. has enabled me to perform,] these works which 
I do, testify of me, that the Father hath sent me.' — ^John 
V. 36. 

* As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father,' &c. — John vi. 57.* 

' I have not spoken from myself, but the Father who sent 
me has commanded what I should enjoin, and what I should 
teach ....Whatever I speak, therefore, I speak accord- 
ing to the commandment which the Father has given me.'— - 
John xii. 49, 50. 

' The doctrine which ye hear is not mine, but the Father's 
who sent me.' — John x. 37. 

* If I perform not the works of my Father, believe me 
not.'— John x. 37. 

* The words yrhich I speak unto you, I speak not of myself ; 
the Father who dwells in me, performs my works.*— John 
xiv. 10. 

The Son can do nothing of himself, but only what he 
sees his Father doing.' — John v. 19. 

* When ye have set the Son of man on high [i. e. cruci- 
fied him] then will ye know that I am he [i, e. the Messiah,] 
and that I do nothing of myself ; but speak these things as 
my Father has taught me ; and that he who sent me is 
with me.' — John viii. 28, 29. 

I do not multiply passages, because they must be familiar 

* *In quoting the words as given above, I have followed the Com- 
mon Version ; but the verse should be rendered 4,hu8 : ' As the ever- 
blessed Father sent me, and I am blessed through the Father, so he, 
whose food I am, shall be blessed through me.' Ztio, in this verse, 
is used in the secondary significatioa which it so often has, denoting, 
/ am blessed, I am happy, 
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to every one. From the declarations of our Saviour, it ap- 
pears, that he constantly referred the divine power manifested 
in his miracles, and the divine inspiration by which he spoke, 
to the Father, and not to any other divine person such as 
Trinitarians suppose. According to their hypothesis, it was 
the divine power and wisdom of the Son, which were dis- 
played in Jesus ; to him therefore should the miracles and 
doctrine of Jesus have been referred ; which they never are. 
No mention of such a divine person appears in his dis- 
courses. But of himself, as the Son of God, he speaks, as of 
a being entirely dependent upon his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God. These declarations are decisive of 
the controversy. Every other argument might be laid aside. 
III. But in the third place, the doctrine that Christ is 
God, is opposed to the whole tenor of tite JScriptureSf and cdl 
the facts in the history of Christ, Though conceived by a 
miracle, he was born into the world as other men are, and 
such as other men are. He did not come, as some of the 
Jews imagined their Messiah would come, no man knew 
whence."^ He was a helpless infant. Will any one, at the 
present day, shock our feelings and understanding to the utter*^ 
most, by telling us that Almighty God was incarnate in this 
infant, and wrapped in swaddling-clothes ?t He grew in 
wisdom, and in stature, and in favor with God and men. 
Read over his history in the Evangelists, and ask yourselves 
if you are not reading the history of a man ; though of one 
indeed to whom God had given his spirit w\thout measure, 
whom he had entrusted with miraculous powers, and con* 
stituted a messenger of the most important truths. He ap- 
pears with all the attributes of humanity. He discovers 
human affections. He is moved even to tears at the grave of 
Lazarus. He mourns over the calamities about to overwhelm 
his country. While enduring the agony of crucifixion, he 
discovers the strength of his filial affection, and consigns his 

*'We know whence this man is; whereas when the Messiah 
comes, no one will know whence he is.* — John vii. 87. 

t Dr. Watts in one of his HjTuns says : 

' This infant is the Miohtt Qod, 

Come to-l>e sucKled and a(2o>'«d.'--'B. I. h. 13 

The language is almost too horrible to be quoted. — ^Dr. Watts 
was a man of piety and of rery considerable Intellectual powers ; 
yet to this extreme point could his mind be debased by a belief of 
the doctrine against which we are contending. 
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mother to the care of the disciple whom he loved. He. was 
sometimes excited to indignation, and his soul was sometimes 
troubled by the sufferings which he endured, and which he 
anticipated. ' Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I 
say 1 Father, save me from this hour 1 But for this I 
came, — ^for this very hour.'* Devotion is the virtue of a 
created and dependent being. But our Saviour has left us 
not less an example of piety than of benevolence. His ex- 
pressions of dependence upon his Father and upon our 
Father are the most absolute and unequivocal. He felt the 
common wants of our nature, hunger, thirst, and weariness. 
He was in an agony, and an angel was sent to strengthen 
him. He suffered death, the common lot of man. He en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and he did this for the 
JOY SET BEFORE HiM.f * Therefore God, even his God, has 
HIGHLY EXALTED HIM.' But it is useless to quote or to allude 
to particular passages, which prove that Christ was a being 
distinct from, inferior to, and dependent upon God. You 
may find them on every page of the New Testament. ' The 
proof of this fact is, as I have said, imbedded and ingrained 
in the very passages brought to support a contrary pro- 
position. 

But it is useless, for another reason, to adduce arguments 
in proof of this fact. It is conceded by Trinitarians ex- 
plicitly and fully. The doctrine of the humanity of Christ is 
as essential a part of their scheme, as the doctrine of his 
divinity. They allow, or to speak more properly, they con- 
tend that he was a man. But if this be true, then the only 
question that need be examined is, whether it be possible 
for Christ to have been at once God and man, infinite and 
finite, omniscient and not omniscient, omnipotent and not 
omnipotent. To my mind, the propositions here supposed, 
are as if one were to say, that to be sure, astronomers have cor- 
rectly estimated the size of the earth ; but that it does, not- 
withstanding, fill infinite space. 

IV. In the next place, the doctrine is proved to be false, 
because it is evident from the Scriptures , that none of those 
effects were produced^ which wovld necessarily have residted 
from its first annunciation hy Okrist, and its sitbsequent 
communication hy his Apostles, The disciples of our 
Saviour must, at some period, have considered him merely a 

* John xii. 27. f Heb. xii. 2, 
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maa. Such he was, to all appearance, and such^ therefore, 
they must have belieyed him to be. Before he commenced 
his ministry, his relations and fellow- townsmen certainly re- 
garded him as nothing more than a man. ' Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of James and Joseph, 
and of Judas and Simon ? And are not his sisters here 
with us ?** At some particular period, the communication 
must have been made by our Saviour to his disciples, that he 
was not a mere man, but that he was, properly speaking, and 
in the highest sense, God himself. The doctrines^ with 
which we are contending, and other doctrines of a similar 
character, have so obscured and confused the whole of Chris- 
tianity, that even its historical facts appear to be regarded by 
many scarcely in the light of real occurrences. But we may 
carry ourselves back in imagination to the time when Christ 
was on earth, and place ourselves in the situation of the first 
believers. Let us then reflect for a moment on what would 
be the state of our feelings, if some one with whom we had 
associated as a man, were to declare to us, that he was really 
God himself. If his character and works had been such as 
to command any attention to such an assertion, still through 
what an agony of incredulity, and doubt, and amazement, and 
consternation, must the mind pass, before it could settle 
down into a conviction of the truth of his declai*ation. And 
when convinced of its truth, with what unspeakable astonish- 
ment should we be overwhelmed. With what extreme awe, 
and entire prostration of every faculty^ should we approach 
and contemplate such a being ; if indeed man, in his pre- 
sent tenement of clav, could endure such intercourse with 
his Maker. With what a strong and unrelaxing grasp would 
the idea seize upon our minds. How continually would it 
be expressed in the most forcible language, whenever we had 
occasion to speak of him. What a deep and indelible color- 
ing would it give to every thought and sentiment, in the 
remotest degree connected with an agent so mysterious and 
so awful. But we perceive nothing of this state of mind in 
the disciples of our Saviour ; but much that gives evidence of 

*Mark vi. 8. I have retained the words 'brother' and 'sisters,* 
used in the common version^ not thinking it important in the con- 
nexion in vhich the passa^ is quoted, to make any change in this 
rendering; but the relationship intended, I believe to be that of 
cousins. 
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a very different state of mind. One may read over the first 
three Evangelists, and it fnust be by a more than ordinary 
exercise of ingenuity, if he discover what may pass for an 
argument, that either the writers, or the numerous individ- 
u£ds of whom they speak, regarded our Saviour as their 
Maker and God; or that he ever assumed that character. 
Can we believe, that if such a most extraordinary annuncia- 
tion, as has been supposed, had ever actually been made by 
him, no particular record ot its circumstances, and immediate 
effects, would have been preserved? — that the Evangelists in 
their accounts of their master would have omitted the most re- 
markable event in his history and their own ? — and that three 
of them at least (for so much must be conceded) would have 
made no direct mention of far the most astonishing fact in 
relation to his character ? Read over the accounts of the 
conduct and conversation of his disciples with their master, and 
put it to your own feelings, whether they ever thought that 
they were conversing with their God 1 Read over these 
accounts attentively, and ask yourself, if this supposition do 
not appear to you one of the most incongruous that ever 
entered the human mind ? Take only the facts and conver- 
sation, which occured the night before our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, as related by St. John. Did Judas believe that he 
Was betraying his God ? Their master washed the feet of 
his Apostles. Did the Apostles believe — ^but the question 
is too shocking to be stated in plain words. Did they then 
believe their master to be God, when, surprised at his taking 
notice of an inquiry which they wished to make, but which 
they had not in fact proposed,"*^ they thus addressed him 1 
' Now we are sure that thou knowest all things, and there is 
no need for any man to question thee. By this we believe 
that thou camest from God.'t Could they imagine, that he, 
who, throughout his conversation, spoke of himself only as 
the minister of God, and who in their presence prayed to 
God, was himself the Almighty ? Did they believe that it 
was the Maker of Heaven and Earth whom thev were desert- 
ing, when they left him upon his apprehension ? But there 
is hardly a fact or conversation recorded in the history of 
our Saviour's ministry, which may not afford ground for 
such questions as have been proposed. He who maintains, 
that the first disciples of our Saviour did ever really believe 

* See John xvi. 17—19. t John xri. 30, 
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that they were in the immediate presence of their God, must 
maintain at the same time, that they were a class of men by 
themselves, and that all their feehngs and conduct were im- 
measurably and inconceivably different, from what those of 
any other human beings would have been, under the same 
belief. But beside the entire absence of that state of mind, 
which must have been produced by this belief, there are 
other continual indications, direct and indirect, of their 
opinions and feelings respecting their master wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition of its existence during any 
period of Ids ministry, or their own. Throughout the New 
Testament we find nothing which implies, that such a most 
extraordinary change of feeling ever took place in the dis- 
ciples of Christ, as must have been produced by the com- 
munication that their master was God himself upon earth. No 
where do we find the expression of those irresistible and 
absorbing sentiments, which must have possessed their minds 
under the conviction of this fact. With this conviction, in 
what terms, for instance, would they have spoken of his 
crucifixion, and of the circumstances with which it was 
attended ? The power of language would have sunk under 
them in the attempt to express their feelings. Their words, 
when they approached the subject, would have been little 
more than a thrilling cry of horror and indignation. On this 
subject, they did indeed feel most deeply ; but can we think 
that St. Peter regarded his master as God incarnate, when 
he thus addressed the Jews by whom Christ had just been 
crucified 1 ' Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of 
Nazareth, proved to you to be a man prom God, by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves know, him, delivered up to you in 
conformity to the fixed will and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have crucified and slain by the hands of the heathen. Him 
has God raised to life.'* 

But what have been stated are not the only consequences 
which must necessarily have followed from the communi- 
cation of the doctrine in question. It cannot be denied by 
those who hold the doctrine of the deity of Christ, that, how- 
ever satii^factorily it may be explained, and however well it 
may be reconciled with that fundamental principle of reli- 
gion, to which the Jews were so strongly attached, the doc- 

* Acts li. 22—24. 
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trine of the Unity of God; yet it does, or may, at first sight, 
appear somewhat inconsistent with it. From the time of the 
Jew who is represented by Justin Martyr as disputing with 
him, about the middle of the second century, to the present 
period, it has always been regarded by the unbelieving Jews 
with abhorrence. They have considered the Ghristians as 
no better than idolaters ; as denying the first truth of reli- 
gion. But the unbelieving Jews, in the time of the Apos- 
tles, .opposed Christianity with the utmost bitterness and 
passion. They sought on every side for objections to it. 
There was much in its character to which th& believing Jews 
could hardly be reconciled. The Epistles are full of state- 
ments, explanations, and controversy, relating to questions 
having their origin in Jewish prejudices and passions. With 
regard however to this doctrine, which, if it had ever been 
taught, the believing Jews must have received with the ut- 
most difficulty, and to which the unbelieving Jews would 
have manifested the most determined opposition, — with re- 
gard to this doctrine, there is no trace of any controversy. 
But, if it had ever been taught, it must have been the main 
point of attack and defence between those who assailed, and 
those who supported Christianity. There is nothing ever 
said in its explanation. But it must have required, far more 
than any other doctrine,. to be explained, illustrated, and en*- 
forced ; for it appears, not only irreconcilable with the doc- 
trine of the Unity of God, but equally so with that of the 
humanity of our Saviour ; and yet both these doctrines, it 
seems, were to be maintained in connexion with it. It must 
have been necessary, therefore, to state it as clearly as possi- 
ble, to exhibit it in its relations, and carefully to guard against 
the misapprehensions to which it is so liable on every side. 
Especially must care have been taken to prevent the gross 
mistakes into which the Gentile converts from polytheism 
were likely to fall. Yet so far from any such clearness of 
statement and fulness of explanation, the whole language of 
the New Testament in relation to this subject is (as I have 
before said) a series of enigmas, upon the supposition of its 
truth. The doctrine, then, is never defended in the New 
Testament, though unquestionably it would have been the 
main object of attack, and the main difficulty in the Christian 
system. It is never explained, though no doctrine could 
have been s6 much in need of explanation. On the contrary^ 
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upon the supposition of its truth, the Apostles express them- 
selves in such a manner, that if it had been their purpose to 
darken and perplex the subject, they could not have done it 
more effectually. And still more, this doctrine is never in- 
sisted upon as a necessary article of faith ; though it is now 
represented by its defenders as lying at the foundation of 
Christianity. With a few exceptions, the passages in which 
it is imagined to be taught, are introduced incidentally, tlie 
attention of the writer being principally directed to ^ome 
other topic ; and can be regarded only as accidental notices 
of it. It appears, then, that while other questions of far less 
difficulty (for instance, the circumcision of the Gentile con- 
verts) were subjects of such doubt and controversy, that even 
the authority of the Apostles was barely sufficient to estab- 
lish the truth ; this doctrine, so extraordinary, so obnoxious, 
and so hard to be understood, was introduced in silence, and 
received without hesitation, dislike, opposition, or misappre- 
hension. There are not many propositions, to be proved 
or disproved merely by moral evidence, which are more 
incredible. 

I wish to repeat some of the ideas already suggested, in a 
little different connexion. The doctrine, that Christ was 
God himself, appearing upon earth to make atonement for 
the sins of men, is represented by those who maintain it, as 
a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, affecting essentially 
the whole character of our religion. If true, it must, indeed, 
have affected essentially the whole character of the writings of 
the New Testament. A truth of such awful and tremendous in- 
terest, a fact, 'at which reason stands aghast, and faith herself 
is half confounded,''^ a doctrine, so adapted to seize upon and 
possess the imagination and the feelings, and at once so 
necessary and so difficult to be understood, must have ap- 
peared every where in the New Testament, in the most 
prominent relief. Nobody) one would think, can seriously 
imagine it any answer to this remark, to say, that Hhe Apos- 
tles doubtless expected to be believed when they had once 
plainly asserted any thing ; * or to suggest, that their veracity 
might have been suspected, if they had made frequent and 

* Such is tho language of Biahop Hurd in defending the doc- 
trine. ' In this awfully stupendous manner, at which rkason stands 

AGHAST AND FAITU HERSELF Id HALF CONFOUNDED, WaS the grace 

of God to man at length manifested.'— Sennons, Vol. ii. p. 289. 
London, 17?^. 
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constant asseverations of the truth of the doctrine.* What 
was the business of the Apostles, but to teach and explain, 
to enforce and defend, the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ? I say to defend these doctrines ; for he who reads 
the Epistles with any attention, will not think that the mere 
authority of an Apostle was decisive in bearing down at 
once all error, doubt, and opposition, among believers. Even 
if this had been the case, their converts must still have been 
furnished 'with some answer to those objections, with which 
the unbelieving Jews would have assailed a doctrine so 
apparently incredible, and so abhorrent to their feelings. — 
From the very nature of the human mind, if the minds of 
the Apostles at all resembled those of other men, the fact 
that their master was the Almighty, clothed in flesh, must 
have appeared continually in their writings, in direct asser- 
tions, in allusions, in the strongest possible expressions of 
feeling, in a thousand different forms. The intrinsic diffi- 
culty of the doctrine in question is so great, and such was 
the ignorance of the first converts, and their narrowness of 
conception, that the Apostles must have continually recurred 
to it, for the purpose of explaining it, and guarding it against 
misapprehension. As a fundamental doctrine of our religion, 
it is one which they must have been constantly employed in 
teaching. If it were a doctrine of Christianity, the evidence 
for it would burst from every part of the New Testament, in 
a blaze of light. Can any one think that we should be left 
to collect the proof of a fundamental article of our faith, and 
the evidence of incomparably the most astonishing fact that 
ever occurred upon our earth, from some expressions scattered 
here and there, the greater part of them being dropt inci- 
dentally ; and that really one of the most plausible argu- 
ments for it would be found in the omission of the Greek 
article in four or five texts ? Can any one think, that such a 
doctrine would have been so taught, that, putting out of 
view the passages above referred to, the whole remaining 
body of the New Testament, the whole history of our Saviour, 
the prevailing and almost uniform language of his Apostles 
should appear, at least, to be thoroughly irreconcilable with 
it ] I speak, it will be remembered, merely of the propo- 
sition, that Christ is Q-od. With regard to the doctrine of 

* See Professor Stuart's Letters, p. 12S. 
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his double nature, or the doctrine of the Trinity^ it cannoiii 
as I have said, be pretended that either of these is any where 
directly taught. The whole New Testament, the Qpspels 
and the Epistles, present another aspect from what they 
must have done, if the doctrines maintained by Trinitarians 
were true. If true, it is incredible, that they should noi 
have appeared in the Scriptures in a form essentially different 
from that, in which alone it can be pretended that they do 
at present. 

V. In treating of the argument from Scripture, I have 
thus far reasoned ad hominem ; as if the doctrine, that Chnst 
is God, in the Trinitarian sense of the words, were capable 
of proof. But I must now advert to the essential character 
of the doctrine. It admits of being understood, in no sense 
which is not obviovsly false ; and therefore it is impossible, 
that it should ho^e been tatdght by Christ, if he were a tecicher 
from God, 

From the nature of the Trinitarian doctrines> there is a 
liability to embarrassment in the whole of o^r reasoning from 
Scripture against them ; it being impossible to fay definitelpt 
what is to be disproved. I have endeavoured, however, to 
direct the argument in such a manner as to meet thosQ eiTO^rs 
in any form they may assume. That so many have h^ld, of 
professed to hold, them (a phenomenon, one of the most re- 
markable in the history of the human mind), is principally to 
be explained by the fact, that ^e language in which they 
are stated, taken in its obvious sense, expresses propositions 
so utterly incredible. Starting off from its obvious meaning, 
the mind has recourse to conceptions of its own, obscure^ un* 
defined, and unsettled ; which, by now assuming one shape 
and then another, elude the grasp of reason. In disproving 
from the Scriptures the proposition that Christ is God, the 
arguments that have been urged, I trust, bear upon it in. any 
Trinitarian sense, which it may be imagined to expres9f 
But what does a Trinitarian mean by this proposition 1 Lei 
us assume that the title ' Son of God,' applied tp Christ, de- 
notes, in some sense or other, proper essential divinity. B^t 
the Son is but one of three, who constitute God. You may 
substitute after the numerals, the word person, or distinction, 
or any other ; it will not affect the argument. God is a 
being ; and when you have named Christ or the ^on^ yo^u 
have not, according to the doctrine of the Trinity, named all 
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which constitutes this being. The Trinitarian asserts that 
God exists in three persolis ; or, to take the wholly unim- 
portant modification of the doctrine that some writers have 
attempted to introduce, that ^ God is three in a certain res- 
pect.* But Christ, it is also affirmed^ is God, the Son is 
God. Does he, then, exist in three persons ? Is he three 
in a certain respect ? Unquestionably not. The word * God ' 
is used in two senses. In one case, as applied to the Su- 
preme Being, properly, in the only sense which a Christian 
can recognise as the literal sense of the term ; in the other 
case, as applied to Christy though professedly in the same, 
yet clearly and necessarily in a signification, no one can tell 
^vriiat. 

Again ; the Father is God. Nothing can be added to his 
infinity or perfections to complete our idea of God. Con- 
fused as men*s minds have been by the doctrine we are op- 
posing, there is no one who would not shrink from expressly 
asserting any thing to be wanting to constitute the Father, 
God, in the most absolute and comprehensive sense of the 
term. His conceptions must be miserably perplexed and 
perverted, who thinks it possible to use language on this 
subject too strong or too unlimited. In the Father is all 
that we can conceive of as constituting God. And tliere is 
but one God. In the Father, therefore, exists all that we 
can conceive of, as constituting the One and Only God. 
Bat it is contended that Christ also is God. What, how- 
ever, can any one mean by this proposition, who understands 
aad assents to the perfectly intelligible and indisputable pro- 
positions just stated ? Is the meaning, that Christ, as well 
as the Father-— or if the Father be God, we must say, as 
well as Grod, — ^is the One and only God 1 Is it that we are 
in error about the unity of God, and that Christ is another 
Gtod ? No one will assent to either of these senses of the 
proposition. Does it imply then, that neither the Father 
nor the Son is the One and Only God, but that together 
with another, the Holy Spirit, they constitute this mysterious 
Being ? This seems at first view more conformed to the doc* 
trine to be maintained ; but it must be observed, that he who 
adopts this sense, asserts, not that Christ is God, but that he 
is not God ; and asserts at the same time that the Father is 
not God. 

Once mare ; if Christ be (Jod, and if there be but one Gt>d^ 
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then all that is true of God is true of Christ, considered as 
God ; and, on the other hand, all that is true of the Son is 
true of God. This being so, open the Bible, and where the 
name of God occurs substitute that of the Son ; and where 
the name of the Son occurs, that of God ' The Son sent his 
beloved Son ;' — ^ Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son^ 
that thy Son also may glorify Thee.' T will not, for the 
sake of confuting any error, put a change on this most 
solemn and affecting passage. I have felt throughout the 
painful incongruity of introducing conceptions that ought to 
be accompanied with very different feelings and associations 
into such a discussion, and I am not disposed to pursue the 
mode just suggested of exemplifying the nature of the errors 
against which I am contending. But one who had never 
seen the New Testament before, would need but to read a 
page of it, to satisfy himself that * the Son of God,' and ' God,* 
are not convertible terms, but mean something^ery different. 

But a Trinitarian may answer me, that the word * God' in 
the New Testament almost always denotes either the Trinity 
or the Father ; and that he does not suppose it to be applied 
to the Son in more than about a dozen instances. One 
would think that this state of the case must, at the first view 
of it, startle a defender of the doctrine, that Christ is God. 
It is strange that one equal to the Father in every divine per- 
fection should so rarely be denoted by that name to which 
he is equally entitled. But passing over this difficulty, what 
is the purport of the answer ? You maintain that Christ is 
God, that the Son is God. If so, are not all the acts of 
God his acts ? Is not all that can be affirmed of God to be 
affirmed of him ? You hesitate perhaps ; but there is no 
reason why you should. If there be any meaning in the 
New Testament, these questions must be answered in the 
negative. It is clear, then, that whatever you may imagine, 
you do not use the term ' God ' in the same sense when ap- 
plied to the Son, as when applied by you to what yon call 
the Trinity, or to the First Person of the Trinity ; or as 
when applied either by you or us to the Supreme Being. 
But, as regards the question under discussion, the word ad- 
mits of no variety of signification. The proposition, then, 
that Christ is God, is so thoroughly irreconcilable with the 
New Testament, that no one could think of maintaining it 
except through a confused misapprehension of its meaning. 
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Here, then^ I dose the argument from Scripture, not be- 
cause it is exhausted ; but because it must be useless to 
pursue it further. I will only add a few general remarks, 
founded in part on what has been already said, concerning 
the pas89ge8 adduced by Trinitarians in support of their doc* 
trines. I 

In the first place, it is to be recollected that the passages 
urged to prove that Christ is God, are alone sufficient evi- 
dence against this proposition. A large portion of them con- 
tain language, which cannot be used concerning God, which 
necessarily distinguishes Christ from God, and which clearly 
represents him as an inferior and dependent being. 

In the next place, I wish to recall another remark to the 
recollection of my readers. It is, that the doctrines main- 
tained by Trinitarians, upon the supposition of their possi- 
bility and truth, must have been taught very differently from 
the manner in whiqh they are supposed to be. Let any one 
recoliec);, that tbsrb is no pbstsnce that any passage 

IN ScitlFTUBB AFFIRMS THE DOCTRINE OP THE TbINITY, OR 

THAT OF THE DOUBLE NATTJBE OF Chbist ; and then let him 
look over the passages brought to prove that Christ is God ; 
let him consider how they are collected from one place and 
another, how thinly they are scattered through the New 
Testament, and how incidentally they are introduced ; let 
him observe that in a majority of the books of the New 
I'estament, there is not one on which a wary disputant 
would choose to rely ; and then let him remember the gen- 
tral tenor of the Christian Scriptures, and the undisputed 
meaning of far the greater part of their language in relation 
to this subject. Having done this, I think he may safely 
say, before any critical examination of the meaning of those 
passages, that their meaning must have been mistaken ; that 
the evidence adduced is altogether defective in its general as- 
pect; and. that it is not, by such detached passages as these, 
taken in a sense opposed to the general tenor of the Scrip- 
tures, that a doctrine like that in question can be established. 
We might as reasonably attempt to prove, in opposition to 
the daily witness of the heavens, that there are three suns 
instead of but one, by building an argument on the accounts 
which we have of parhelia. 

Another remark of some importance is, that as Trinitarians 
differ much in their modes of explaining the doctrine, so are 
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they not well agreed in their manner of defending it. When 
the doctrine was first introduced, it was defended, as Bishop 
Horsley tells us, ' by arguments drawn from Platonic princi- 
ples.' ♦ To say nothing of these, some of the favorite argu- 
ments from Scripture of the ancient Fathers, were such as no 
Trinitarian at the present day would choose to insist upon. 
One of those for instance, which was adduced to. prove the 
Trinity, is found in Ecclesiastes, iv. 12. * A threefold cord 
is not soon broken.' * Not a few of the Fathers,* says 
Whitby, ' explain this concerning the Holy Trinity.* t 
Another passage often adduced, and among others by Athana- 
sius, as declarative of the generation of the Son from the 
substance of the Father, was discovered in the first verse of 
the 4.5th Psalm. The argument founded upon this, disap- 
pears altogether in our common version, which renders it^ 
' My heart is inditing a good matter.' But the word in the 
Septuagint , corresponding to matter in the common version, 
is Logos : and the Fathers understood the passage thus ; My 
heart is throwing out a good Logos. X A proof, that the 
second person in the Trinity became incarnate, was found in 
Proverbs ix. 1. 'Wisdom hath builded her house;' § for 
the second person, or the Son, was regarded in the theology 
of the times, as the Wisdom of the Father. These are 
merely specimens taken from many of a similar character, a 
number more of which may be found in the work of Whitby 
just referred to in the margin. Since the first introduction of 
the doctrine, the mode of its defence has been continually 
changing. As more just notions respecting the criticism and 
interpretation of the Scriptures have slowly made their way, 
one passage after another has been dropped from the Trinita- 
rian roll. Some, which are retained by oiie expositor, are 
given up by another. Even two centuries ago, Calvin threw 
away, or depreciated the value of many texts, which most 
Trinitarians would think hardly to be spared. There are 
very few of any importance in the controversy, the Orthodox 
exposition of which has not been abandoned by some one or 

* Charge IV. §. 2, published in Horsley's Tracts in Controversy 
with Dr. Priestley. 

t Dissertatio de Scriptuiarum Interpretatione sectuidMm Patnua 
CommentarioB, pp. 95, 96. 

X PiflserUOio de Scriptununun Intoxpretfttione socuA^um Fttlrttm 
Commentarios, p. 75. 

§ Ibid. p. 92. 
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more of the principal Trinitarian critics among Protestants. 
Among Catholics, there are many by whom it is rather 
affirmed than conceded, that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
not to be proved from the Scriptures, but rests for its sup- 
port upon the tradition of the Church, 

Whence, then, was the doctrine of the Trinity derived ? 
The answer to this question is important. Reason and 
Scripture have borne their testimony against the doctrine ; 
and I am now about to call another witness, Ecclesiastical 
History. 



SECTION IV. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRINITY. 

We can trace the history of this doctrine, and discover its 
source, not in the Christian revelatiouy but in the Platonic 
philosophy ; * which was the prevalent philosophy during 
the first ages after the introduction of Christianity ; and of 
which all the more eminent Christian writers, the Fathers, as 
they are called, were, in a greater or less degree, disciples. 
They, as others have often done, blended their philosophy 
and their reHgion into one complex and heterogeneous sys- 
tem ; and taught the doctrines of the former as those of the 
latter. In this manner they introduced errors into the popu- 
lar faith. ^It is an old complaint of learned men,' says 
Mosheim, Hhat the Fathers, or teachers of the ancient 
church, were too much inclined to the philosophy of Plato, 
and raslily confounded what was taught by that philosopher 
with the doctrines of Christ, our Saviour ; in consequence of 
which, the religion of Heaven was greatly conupted, and the 
truth much obscured, t This passage is from the Disserta- 
tion of Mosheim, Concerning the injury done to the Church 

* I state the proposition in this general form, in which the autho- 
rities to be adduced directly apply to it. But it is to be observed, 
that the doctrine of the personality of Hie Logos, and of his divinity, 
in an inferior sense of that term, which was Ae germ of the Trinity, 
▼as immediately -derived from Philo, the Jewish Plato, as he has 
been called, which fact I shall hereafter have occasion to advert to. 

t Mosheim, De turbatfr per recentiories Platonicos Eeclesi& Com- 
mentatio, § vi. 
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by the lafer Platonists, In the same dissertation, after stating 
some of the obstructions thrown in the way of Christianity, 
by those of the later Platonists, who were its enemies, he 
proceeds to say : ' But these evils were only external, and 
although they were injurious to our most holy religion, and 
delayed its progress, yet they did not corrupt its veiy nature, 
and disease, if I may so speak, its vitals. More tatal dis- 
tempers afflicted Christianity, after this philosophy had en- 
tered the very limits of the sacred city, and had built a habi- 
tation for herself in the minds of those to whom the business 
of instruction was committed. There is nothing, the most 
sacred in our faith, which from that time was not profaned, 
and did not lose a great part of its original and natural form.'^ 
^ Few of the learned,' he adds in another place, ' are so un- 
acquainted with ecclesiastical history, as to be ignorant what 
a great number of errors, and most preposterous opinions, 
flowed in from this impure 9ource.'t Among the false doc^ 
trines thus introduced from the Platonic philosophy, is to be 
reckoned, pre-eminently, that of the Trinity. Gibbon says, 
with a sneer, that ' the Athenian sage [Plato] marvellously 
anticipated one of the most surprising discoveries of the 
Christian revelation.' In making this assertion. Gibbon 
adopted a popular error, for which there is no foundation. 
NoUiing resembling the doctrine of the Trinity is to be found 
in the writings of Plato himself.]: But there is no question 
that, in different forms, it was a favourite doctrine of the 
later Platonists, equally of those who were not Christians as 
of those who were. Both the one and the other class ex- 
pressed the doctrine in similar terms, explained it in a similar 
manner, and defended it, as far as the nature of the case 
allowed, by similar arguments, and both appealed in its sup- 
port to the authority of Plato. Clement of Alexandria, 

* Ibid. § xxxiii. + Ibid. § xlviii. 

X Mosheim says, ironically, ' Certainly the three famous hyposts^ 
ses of the later Platonists may be discovered in the Timseus of Plato, 
as easily and readily as the three principles of the chemistSi salt, sul^ 
phur, and mercury/ ' Certe trcs illas celcberrimas hypostases Pla- 
tonicorum in Timseo Platonis ostendere, aequo facile et promptum 
est, atque tria chymicorum principla, sal, sulphur, et mcrcurium ex 
hoc dialogo eruere.' (See his notes to his Latin Translation of Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System. 2 Ed. Tom. I. p. 901.) The doctrine of 
the Trinity is as little to be discovered in any Qthier genuine writing 
of Plato, as in the Timeeus. 



one of the earliest of the Trinitaxian and Platonising Fa- 
thers (he flourished aboat the commencement of the third 
centulry) endeavours to show that the doctrine was taught by 
that philosopher. He quotes a passage from one of the epis« 
ties ascribed to him^* in which mention is made of a second 
and third principle, besides the ' King of all things.' In this 
passage he observes, he ' can understand nothing to be meant 
but the Sacred Trinity ; the third principle being the Holy 
Spirit, and the second principle being the Son, by whom all 
things were created according to the will of the Father.' t A 
similar interpretation of the passage is referred to by Euse- 
bius ; t And in the oration which he ascribes to Constantino, 
as addressed 'To the Assembly of Saints,' Plato is eulogized 
as teaching, conformably to the truth, that ^ there is a, First 
GrOd, the Father, and a Second God, the Logos or Son.'§ 
Augustine' tells us in his Confessions, that he found the true 
doctrine concerning the Logos in a Latin translation of some 
Platonic writings, which the providence of God had thrown 
in his Way. || Speaking of those ancient philosophers, who 
were particularly admired by the later Platonists, he says ; 
* If these men could revive, and live over again their lives 
with us, with the change of a few words and sentences, they 
would become Christians, as very many Platonists of our owi> 
time have done.'** Basnage had good reason for observing, 
that the Fathers almost made Plato to be a Christian, before 
the introduction of Christianity. Immediately after this re- 
mark, Basnage quotes a writer of the fifth century, who ex- 
presses with honest zeal his admiration at the supposed fact, 
that the Atlienian sage should have so marvellously antici- 
pated the most mysterious doctrines of revelation.t+ 

I will produce a few passages from modem Trinitarian 
writers, to show the near, resemblance between the Christian 
and Platonic Trinity. The very learned Cudworth, in his 
great work on the Intellectual System, has brought together 

* The second epistle to Dionysius ; which, with all the other epis- 
tles ascribed to Flato, is now generally regarded as spurious. 
fStromat. Lib. V. p. 710. Ed. Potter. 
t PrsBparatio Evangelica. Lib. XI. cap xv. 

iCap. ix. 
Tu, Domine — procurasti mihi — quosdam Platonicorum Ubros, 
&c. Opp. I.P. 128. Basil. 1556. 
** Lib. de Verft, Religione. Opp. L p. 704. 
tt Basnage, Historie des Juifc. Liv. IV. ch. Iv. § 20. 
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all that antiquity could furnish to illustrate the doctrine. He 
institutes a long and minute comparison between the forms 
in which it was held by the Heathen Platonists, and that in 
which it was held by the Christian Fathers. Toward the 
conclusion of this, we find the following passages : 

* Thus have we given a true and full account, how, accord- 
ing to Athanasius, the three divine hypostases, though not 
monoousiotis, but komoousioiis only, are really but one God or. 
Divinity. In alj which doctrine of his, there is nothing but 
what a true and genuine Platonist would really subscribe to.'* 

* As the Platonic Pagans aifter Christianity did approvp of 
the Christian doctrine concerning the Logos, as that which 
■was exactly agreeable with their own ; so did the generality 
of the Christian Fathers before and after the Nicene council, 
represent the genuine Platonic Trinity as really the same, 
thing with the Christian, or as approaching so near to it^.that 
they differed chiefly in circumstances, or the manner of ex- 
pression. 't 

In proof of this, Cudworth produces many passages simi-. 
lar to those which I have quoted from the Fathers. Atha- 
nasius, he observes, 'sends the Arians to school to the 

Platonists. 't 

Basnage was not disposed to allow such a resemblance be- 
tween the Christian and Platonic Trinity, as that which Cud- 
worth maintains, and has written expressly in refutation of the 
latter. It is not necessary to enter into this controversy. The 
sentence with which he concludes his remarks § on tbe sub- 
ject is enough for our purpose. ' Christianity, in its triumph, 
has often reflected honour on the Platonists; and as the 
Christians took some pride in finding the Trinity taught by a 
philosopher, so the Platonists were proud in their turn to see ^ 
the Christians adopt their principles.* 

I quote the authorities of learned Trinitarians, rather than 

* Page 620. + Page 621. 

t Page 623. The study of Cudworth is strongly recommended by 
Bishop Horaley for the information which his work contains rdspeot- 
ing the tenets of the Pli^tonists. See his charge, hehre quoted, 
V. § 5. I would recommend it also, with particular reference to the 
subject before us ; for I know no other work from which so much in- , 
foTOiaticm can be derived concerning the origin of the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

§ Historie des Juifk. Liv. IV. ch. iii. ir. 

d2 
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adduce the facts on which they are founded^ because the facts 
could not be satisfactorily stated and explained in a small 
compass. It is to be observed, that Trinitarians in admitting 
the influence of the Platonic doctrine upon the faith of the 
early Christians, of course do not regard the Platonic as the 
original source of the orthodox doctrine, but many of them 
represent it as having occasioned errors and heresies, and 
particularly the Arian heresy. Such was the opinion of 
Petavius^ who in his Theologica Dogmata,* after giving an 
account of the Platonic notions concerning the Trinity, thus 
remarks ; — 

' T will now proceed to consider the subject on account of 
which I have entered into so full an investigation of the 
opinions of the Platonists concerning the Trinity ; namely, 
in what manner this doctrine was conceived of by some of 
the ancients, and how the fiction of Plato concerning the 
Trinity was gradually introduced into Christianity, by those 
of the Platonists who had become converts to our religion, 
or by others who had been in any way indoctrinated in the 
Platonic Philosophy. They are to be separated into two 
classes. One consists of such as, properly speaking, were 
unworthy the name of Christians, being heretics. The other 
of those who were true Christians, Catholics, and saints ; but 
who, through the circumstances of their age, the mystery not 
yet being properly understood, threw out dangerous proposi- 
tions concerning it.* 

The very Orthodox Gale, in his Court of the= Gentiles, 
says : * The learned Christians, Clemens A lejcandrinu^, Origen, 
&c., made use of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, 
which was at this time wholly in request, as a medium to 
illustrate and prove the great mysteries of faith, touching the 
Divine Logos, wordy mentioned John i. 1. hoping by such 
symbolisings, and claiming kindred with these philosophic 
notions and traditions (originally Jewish) touching the Plato- 
nic LogoSy nous, and trios, [the Platonic trinity] they might 
gain veiy much credit and interest amongst these Platonic 
Sophistes.^-f 

BeauBobre, in his History of Manichasism, adverts to this 
subject. His opinion concerning the resemblance of the Pla- 
tonic and Christian Trinity appears in the following passage* 

* De Trinitate. Lib. I. cap. iii. § 1. 
tPart III. B. zi. c. i. § 9. 
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^Suoh, according to Chalcidius,* was the Platonic Trinity. 
It has been justly regarded as defective. 1. It speaks of a 
first, a second, and a third God i expressions which Chris- 
tianity has banished. Still, as appears from what I have 
said, Plato really acknowledged but a single Grod, because he 
admitted, properly speaking, but a single First Cause, and a 
single Monarch. 2. This theology is still further censured 
for the division of the Divine Persons, who are not only dis* 
tinguished but separated. The objection is well grounded. 
But the error may be pardoned in a philosopher ; since it is 
excused in a great number of Christian writers, who have had 
the lights of the Gospel. 3. In the last place, fault is found 
with this theology on account of the inequality of the Per- 
sons. There is a supreme God, to whom the two others are 
subject. There was the same defect in the theology of the 
Manichseans. They believed the consubstantiality of the 
Persons, but they did not believe their equality. The Son 
was below the Father, and the Holy Spirit below the Father 
and Son. But if we go back to the time when Manicheeus 
lived [about the middle of the third century], we shall be 
obliged to pardon an error which was then very general. 
* * Huet, who acknowledges that Origen has everywhere 
taught that the son is inferior to the Father, excuses him on 
the ground, that this was the common doctrine of those 
writers who preceded the Council of Nice. And Petavius 
not only does not deny it, but proves it at length in his First 
Book on the Trinity. 't 

There has been no more noted defender of the doctrine in 
modern times, than Bishop Horsley. The following is a quo- 
tation from his Letters to Dr. Priestley. 

^ I am very sensible, that the Platonizers of the second 
century were the Orthodox of that age. I have not denied 
this. On the contrary, I have endeavoured to show that 
their Platonism brings no imputation upon their Orthodoxy. 
The advocates of the Catholic faith in modern times have 
been too apt to take alarm at the charge of Platonism. I re- 
joice and glory in the opprobrium. I not only confess, but 
I maintain, not a perfect agreement, but such a similitude, as 

* Chalcidias was a Platonic philosopher, who lived before the dose 
of the fourth century. 
tHlstorie du Mamch^isme. Tom. L pp. &Q0, 561. 



spoks 4 oommon origin, and affords an soigunieBt in confir- 
mation of the Catholic doctrine [of the Trinity] from its 
conformity to the moat ancient and universal traditions.'* 

In another place he says ; ' It must be acknowledged that 
the first converts from the Platonic school took advantage of 
the resemblance between the Evangelic and Platonic doctrine 
oh the subject of the Godhead, to apply the principles of 
their old philosophy to the explication and confirmation of 
the articles of their £sdth. They defended it by arguments . 
drawn from Platonic principles, and even propounded it in 
Platonio language.'t 
' I miglit produce more authorities in support of the facts 
which have been stated. But I conceive it to be unnecessaiy. 
The fedr inference fix>m these facts, every reader is able to 
draw for himself. The doctrine of the Trinity is not a doc* 
trine of Christ and his apostles, but a fiction of the school of 
the later Platonists, introduced into our religion by the 
Fathers, who were admirers and disciples of the philosophy 
taught in this school. The want of ail mention of it in the 
Scriptures^ is abundantly compensated by the ampk space 
which it occupies in the writings of the heathen Platonists 
and of the Platonizing Fathers. 

But what has been stated is not the only evidence which 
EoG^siastical History aflbrds against this doctrine. The 
conclusion to which we have just arrived is confirmed by 
other faots. But these, however important, I will here but 
barely mention. They are the facts of iis gradual introduce 
tion : of its slew growth to its preaent form; of the strong 
opposition which it encountered ; am.d of its tardp reeepikm 
among the great body ofcommo7i Christians, % 

Cudworth after remarking ' that not a few of those ancient 
Fathers, who were therefore reputed Orthodox because they 
zealously opposed Arianism,' namely, Gregory Nyssen, Cynl 
of Alexandria, and others, entertained the opinion that the 
three persons in the Trinity were three distinct individuals, 
' lik^ three individual men, Thomas, Peter, and John f the 
divine nature being common to the former as the human 
nature is to the latter ; observes that ' some would think that 

* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Letter 13. 
t Charge iv. § 2. 

iOn these subjects, see Dr. Priestley's History of Early Opinioas 
concerning Jesus Christ. 
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the aaoieBt and genuine Platonic Trinity taken with all its 
faults is to be preferred before this Trinity.' He then says ; 
' But as this Trinity came afterwards to be decried for tri- 
theistic ; so in the room thereof, started there up that other 
Trinity of persons numerically the same, or having all one 
and the same singular existent essence ; a doctrine which 
seemeth not to have been owned by any public authority in 
the Clnistian church, save that of the Lateran council only.'* 
This is the present Orthodox form of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Cudworth refers to the fourth general Lateran coun- 
cil, held in 1215, under Pope Jnnocent the Thiid. The 
same council which, in the depth of the dark ages, established 
the modem doctrine of the Trinity, established, likewise, that 
of Transubstantiation ; enforced with the utmost ri^ur the 
persecution of heretics, whom it ordered to be sought out and 
exterminated ; and prepared the way for the tribunals of the 
Inquisition, which were shortly after established.t 



SECTION V. 

CONCEBKING THB HISTORY OF THB OOCTRINB OF THE 

HYPOSTATIC UNION. 

It may throw some further light upon the human origin of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, briefly to notice the history of 
that of the Hypostatic Union. 

By Trinitarians it is represented as a doctrine of funda- 
mental importance, that Christ was at once God and man, 
the two natures being so united as to constitute but one per- 
son. It is this, indeed, which is supposed to give its chief 
interest to the doctrine ef the Trinity ; since only he who 
was at once God and man could, it is said, have made for 
men that infinite atonement, which the justice of God, or 
rather the justice of the Father, required. But in the mind& 
of most of those who profess the doctrine, it exists, I conceive, 
merely as a form of words, not significant of any conceptions 
however dim or incongruous. They have not even formed 

* Intellectual System, pp. 603—604. 

t See Fleuiy, Hlstorie Eccl^iastique. An. 1215. 
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an imagination, possible or impossible, of what is meant by 
the Hypostatic Union. It is a remarkable fact, that while 
new attempts to explain the doctrine of the Trinity, new 
hypotheses and illustrations of it, have been abundant, this 
other doctrine has, in modern times, been generally left in 
the nakedness of its verbal statement ; that, ^ the Godhead 
and manhood being joined together in one person never to 
be divided, there is one Christ, very God and very man, who 
truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried.' 

It was in the fifth century that the doctrine assumed its 
present form. The Fathers, of the second century believed 
in the incarnation of the Logos, or the Son of God, they be- 
lieved that he became a man, that is, they believed that he 
manifested himself in a human body ; but their conceptions 
concerning the particular nature of the relation between the 
divinity and humanity of Christ were obscure and unsettled. 
Their general notions respecting the Incarnation may more 
easily be ascertained, though they have not till of late been 
made the subject of much critical inquiry. 

In Justin Martyr, there is, I think, but one passage con- 
cerning the mode and results of the connexion between the 
two natures in Christ, which has been regarded of much im- 
portance ; and that lias been differently explained, and as 
the text now stands, is, I believe, uninteUigible.* What, 
however, is more important, it appears from the general tenor 
of his language on this subject, that Justin regarded the Logos 
alone as, properly speaking, Christ himself. His notions of 

* Justin f Apologia Sec. p. 123. ed. Tliirlb.] is speaking of the su- 
periority of Christ to all other lawgivers. These, he admits, pos- 
sessed a portion of the Logos, that is, were enlightened, in a certain 
degree, by the Wisdom of God ; but Christ was the Logos himself ; 
therefore the doctrines he taught and Christans believed (ta 
einetera,) were far higher than all which had been taught before. 
The passage in questibn, by the insertion of a comma and a letter, 
may receive a certain meaning, but one which throws little light on 
the subject. — MegcUeiot€ra...PIiainetai ta emetera dia touto [,] 
logikon to [f. ton\ olon ton phanenta di etnas Christori gegonenai, 
hai soma, kai logon, hai psychen. It appears that our doctrines 
are far superior, for this reason, that the whole Christ who appeared 
for us, body. Logos, and animal soul, pertained to the Logos; 
{LogUcan gegonenai.) 

Perhaps the use of such language may be illustrated by a passage 
of Origen (Cont. Cels. Lib. III. §. 41. 0pp. I. p. 474.), which will be 
quoted hereafter. 
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the iiicarnatum of the Logos were essentially those which we 
usually connect with that word, as denoting the assumption 
of a body by a spiritual being, and not as implying any union 
or combination of a superior nature with the human. Thoi:^h 
he uses the term * man ' in reference to the animate body of 
Christ, yet the real agent and sufferer whom he seems always 
to have had in view, is the Logos ; for the conceptions of 
Justin concerning the Logos were not such as to exclude tlie 
idea of his suffering. Speaking of the agony of Christ in the 
garden of Gethsemane, he says, it was recorded, ' that we 
might know that it was the will of the Father that his Son 
should truly thus suffer for our sakes ; and that we might not 
say that he being the Son of God had no feeling of what was 
done to him or what befell him.' * In later times, indeed, 
language was used, and its use has continued to our own 
day — slanguage, not utterly intolerable, only because it is ut- 
terly without meaning — ^in which God is spoken of as having 
suffered and been crucified. But Justin, and other early Fa- 
thers, when they spoke of the sufferings of the Logos, meant 
what they said. This is evident not merely from passages as 
explicit as that just quoted, but from the manner in which 
they regarded the doctrine of those who denied the person- 
ality of the Logos, and maintained that the divinity in Christ 
was the divinity of the Father. Such opinions, it was af- 
firmed, necessarily led to the belief, that the Father himself 
had suffered. Those who held them were charged with this 
belief, and hence denominated Patripassians. The charge, 
without doubt, was unjust ; but it shows that the doctrine 
of those who made it was, that the Logos, the divine nature 
of the Son, had suffered in Christ. If they had not held this 
belief concerning the Logos or Son, there would have been 
no pretence for charging their opponents with holding a cor- 
responding belief concerning the Father ; especially as their 
opponents maintained, what they themselves did not main- 
tain, that Christ was properly and in all respects a man ; and 
this being so, had no occasion to turn their thoughts to any 
other sufferer than the man Christ. 

The opinions of Irenseus were similar to those of Justin* 
He regarded the Logos as supplying in Christ the place of the 
intelligent sotU or mind of man. I use these expressions, 

* Dial, com Tiyph. pp. 361, 362, 
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because Iren»UB, in common with other ancient philosophers, 
distinguished between the mind, intellect, or spirit, and the 
principle of life, or animal soul, which was also considered 
as the seat of the passions. The vagueness with which the 
names were used, denoting these two principles in man, is 
one cause of obscurity in the present inquiry. But Irenseus, 
it appears conceived that the Logos in becoming incarnate, 
assumed only a body and an animal soul, the place of the 
human intellect being supplied by the Logos himself. * Tn 
holding this doctrine, he, though the champion of the church 
against the heretics of his own day, was himself a precursor 
both of the Arian and the ApolUnarian heresies concerning 
the Incarnation ; for the error of both consisted in regarding 
the Logos as having supplied the place of the human intellect 
in Christ. 

In opposition to those Onostics who maintained that the 
^on, as they denominated him, or the divine being, Christ, 
at the time of the crucifixion, departed from the man, Jesus, 
and left him to suffer alone, Irenseus often speaks of the pro- 
per sufferings of the Logos, t 

* See the paaaages quoted by Mtinscher, in his Handbnch der 
chiistlichen Dogmengeschichte. Buid II. §. ISl. Mttnscher, how- 
ever, is incorrect in representing Irenaeus as having supposed tJbe Lo- 
gos to have assumed a human bodt only. According to IrensBus, an 
animal aotd (anima^ psyche) was also conjoined with the Logos. In 
opposition to the Gnostics, who denied that Christ had a proper 
human body, he says (Lib. IIL cap. zzii. §. 2.) : ' If the Son of God 

had received nothing from Mary, he would not have said my 

soul (e psyche mou) is exceedingly sorrowfdl.* Dr. Priestley, on the 
other hand, contends (Hist, of Early Opinions, Vol. II. p. 203. seqq.) 
that, according to Irenseus, Christ had a proper human soul. His 
error arises from his not adverting to the distinction above men- 
tioned, between the intellect or spirit, and the animal soul. This 
distinction is stated and illustrated by Irenseus, Lib. V. cap. vi. §. 1. 
The latter passage is to be compared with that quoted by Dr. 
Priestley, of which his rendering is erroneous. 

It may be observed that the mistake of Munscher is followed by 
Keander (Geschichte der christ. Selig. u. Kirche, Band. I. s. 1063.) 
who says, speaking of the early opinions concerning Christ ; ' The 
assumption of the human nature was conceived of merely as the as- 
sumption of a human body, as we find it clearly expressed by Ire- 
nnus.' 

t See many passages to this effect collected by Jackson in his An- 
notations to Novatian, pp. 857, 358. On this subject, and on the 
opinions of the earlier Fathers generally respecti^ the incarnation, 
see also Whiston's PrimitiTe Christiamty^ YoL IV. pp. 272—321. 

Dr. Priestley (History of Early opinions, Vol. II. pp. 205, 215, 



Of the opinions of Clement of Ale^tandria concerning the 
mode of connexion between the two natures, nothing, I think, 
can be aflirmed definitely and with assurance. ♦ Of the pas- 
sages adduced from him, one of the principal has, I think, no 
relation to the subject ; but refers throughout to the indwel- 
ling of the Logos in all true believers. It is, however, so 
remarkable, as showing how loosely language was used, on 
which, in the writings of the earlier Fathers, too much stress 
has often been laid, that it deserves quotation. ' That man,* 
he says, ' with whom the Logos abides, does not assume va- 
rious appearances ; but preserves the form of the Logos ; he 
is made like to God ; he is beautiful, not adorned with fac- 
titious beauty, but being essential beauty ; for such God is. 
That man becomes a god, because God so wills it.* It has 
been well said by Heraclitus, ' Men are gods and the gods 
are men ' ; for the Logos himself, a conspicuous mystery, is 
God in man, and man becomes a god ; the Mediator accom- 
plishing the will of the Father ; for the Mediator is the Logos 
common to both ; being the Son of God, and the Saviour of 
men, being his minister and our instructor.* t Archbishop 
Potter, in the notes to his edition of Clement, observes, * that 
Clement often says, that men through piety and virtue are 

216.) produces a single passage from Irenseus [L. III. c. 19.] on which 
he relies for proof that Ireuaeus did not conceive of the Logos as suf- 
fering. The Greek of this passage is quoted by Dr. Priestley. It is 
preserved by Theodoret, who may probably have somewhat altered 
the expressions to conform them to his o^m opinions, as they do not 
agree with those of the old Latin version which is here the better 
authority. Nor does Dr. Priestle/s translation correspond even 
with the Greek. He renders ; * The Logos being quiescent in hi» 
temptation, crucifixion, and death'; thus separating the Logos from 
Christ, and representing Christ as a distinct person by the use of 
the personal pronoun, his. The Greek is, eauchazontoa men tou 
Logou en to peirazeathai kai atawrtmstkai kai apothneskein : which 
should be rendered ; The Logos beinff quiescent (i. e. suspending his 
powers) when tempted, when crucified, and at death. 

*See the quotations from and references to him in Mttnscher. 
Ibid. §. 183. 

t The following is the original of the passage. See Potter's edi- 
tion of Clement, p. 252. I have altered his pointing, as the sense 
seems to me to require, and, in one instance, in the last sentence, ihco9 
is printed with a small initial letter, where he has used a capital. 

de anthrdpoa eheinos, 6 amunkoa o Logos, ou poikilletai, ou 
plattetai morphen ediei tSn tou Loyou exomoiotUai t6 J%e9 kaUoe 
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not only assimilated to God, but as it were transformed into 
the divine nature, and become gods.' * 

But the opinions of Clement respecting the incarnation, 
appear perhaps with sufficient distinctness in what he says of 
the body of Christ. According to him ; ' It would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that the body of our Saviour required the 
aliments necessary to others for its support. He took food 
not for the sake of his body, which was sustained by a holy 
power ; but that he might not give occasion to those with 
whom he VTas conversant to form a yrrong opinion concerning 
him ; — as, in fact, some [the DocetsB] afterward supposed, 
that he had been manifested with only the appearance of a 
body. But he was wholly impassible ; liable to be affected 
by no motions either of pleasure or pain.* t It would seem 
that Clement here excludes all conception even of an animal 
soul in Christ ; and that he regarded the appearance of the 
Logos on earth as merely the manifestation of him to the 
senses of men in a body, answering in form and substance to 
a human body, but not subject to the same necessities and 
accidents. 

The language of Tertullian is vacillating and self-contra- 
dictory. His conceptions on the whole subject of the Logos 
were unsteady ; and no form of words had as yet been settled 
which might serve as a guide to one without ideas of his own. 
He rejected tlie philosophical distinction of his day between 
the intellect (menSy animus), and the animal soul {anima), 
and maintained, in conformity with our modem belief, the 
proper unity of the soul {anima), of which he regarded the 
intellect as a part. But this soul, in common with many of 
the ancient philosophers, he conceived of as corporeal. He 
regarded it as diffused through the body, possessing its shape, 
and constituting its principle of life. J A living body he 

estin, ou kallopizetai, Kcdlos esti to aletJiinon, hai gar o Theos 
estin. Tlieos ae ekeinos o antfiropos, ginekiif oti botdctai o Theos. 
Orthos ara eipen Herakleitos, anthropoi, thcoi : theoi, anthrOpoi. 
Logos gar autos, musteHon emphanesj Tlieos en anOiropo, hai o 
anUiropoSf Tlieos : hai to tlielema tou Patros o mesites ektelei : me- 
sites gar o Logos, o hoinos amphoirif Theou men uios, soter di 
antliropoiif kai tou men diakonos, anon de paldagogos. — Psedagog. 
III. c. 1. 

• See note 11, p. 71. and note 7, p. 88. In the latter he produces 
remarkable examplcH of this use of language. 

+ Stromat. VI. §. 9. p. 775. 

:;: See his Treatise, De Animl 
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probably considered as essentially united with a soul ; and in 
believing the Logos to have assumed a living body, he repre- 
sents him as having assumed also a human soul. The soul 
being, in his view, corporeal as well as the body, the con- 
ception or the imagination thus became more easy to be ap- 
prehended. But that in assigning a human soul to Christ, 
he assigned to him hkewise a human intellect, is not, I think 
to be proved. This part of the soul, he may have thought 
was supplied by the Logos ; and there is much in his writings 
which favors the supposition. It appears, I think, to have 
been his prevalent conception, in common with the other 
Fathers of his time, that the Logos alone was the proper 
agent in Cluist. I will produce only two passages, to which 
there are many, more or less analogous. In arguing against 
the Gnostics, who denied that Christ had a fiedbly body, he 
compares the assumption of such a body by Christ to the ap- 
pearances of angels related in the Old Testament. ' You 
have read, and believed,' he says, * that the angels of the 
Creator were sometimes changed into the likeness of men, 
and bore about so true a body, that Abraham washed their 
feet, and Lot was drawn away from Sodom by their hands ; 
an angel also wrestled with a man, the whole weight of 
whose body was required to throw him down and det^n him. 
But that power which you concede to the angels, who may 
assume a human body and yet remain angels, do you take 
away from a Divine Being more powerful than they ? (hoc tu 
potentiori deo aufers X) As if Christ could not continue a 
Divine Being (deus) after having put on humanity.'* He 
often speaks, though, I think, not with clear or consistent 
conceptions, of the sufferings of the Logos. He represents 
him as the agent in all those operations referred to God in 
the Old Testament, which the Gnostics regarded as unwor- 
thy of the Supreme Being. They are ignorant, he says, 
that though not suitable to the Father, they were suitable to 
the Son ; and proceeds to express conceptions very different 
from those which, as we have seen, were entertained by 
Clement of Alexandria. * They are ignorant that those 
things were suitable to the Son, who was about to submit to 
the accidents of humanity, thirst, and hunger, and tears, to 
be born, and even to die.' t 

* De Came Christi, cap. 3. t Advers. Praxeam, cap. 16. 
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Thus far, the loose general notion of most of those who 
speculated on the subject seems to hare been, that the incar- 
nation of the Logos was analogous to the appearance of an- 
gels in human shapes ; and to the supposed incarnations of 
heathen deities, with the imagination of which a great majority 
of Christians were familiar, as converts from Grentilism. * 
One of the latest writers on the history of Christian doctrines, 
Munter, late Bishop of Zealand, observes, that * The Catholic 
Fathers, who maintained in opposition to the Gnostics the 
reality of the body of Christ, appear in part to have placed 
the human nature of Christ in this body ; and their common 
expressions and representations show clearly, that they had 
very imperfect conceptions concerning this nature, correspond- 
ing to those entertained by the heathen, by the learned Jews, 
and by all parties of Christians, concerning the appearances of 
God or of gods in the ancient world/ — ' The well known 
error of ApoUinaris, that Jesus had only an animal soul, the 
principle of life ; and that the Divine Logos performed in 
him all the functions of an intelligent soul, was by no means 
so new as it was represented to be in the fourth century.* 
Among the Fathers, according to Munter, Tertullian was 
perhaps the first who affirmed Jesus to have a proper hunuln 
soul ; although he adds that some passages may be adduced 
from him which appears to favor the contrary opinion. t 
Similar remarks to those quoted from Munter are made by 
Neander in his Ecclesiastical History, t 

Such we may conclude, was the state of opinion respecting 
the Tncamation from the time of Justin Martyr, about the 
middle of the second century, to that of Origen in the third 
century. It is a remarkable fact, that the foundations of the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ were laid in the virtual rejec- 
tion of the truth of his being, properly speaking, a man ; a 
truth at the present day almost undisputed. This fact was 
admitted only in words ; the sense of which was nearly the 
same, as when angels assuming a human shape are spoken of 

as men in the old Testament. It may be observed, sdso, that 

> 

*'Alia sunt quae Deus in aemulationem elegerit sapientiae seculari?. 
Et tamen apnd illam fkcilias creditor Jupiter taurus nictus aut cygnas« 
quam vere homo Christus penes Marcionem.' Tertullian. De Came 
Christiy cap. 4. 

t Dogpiengeschichte, B. U, H. L 269—274. 

$ Band L 1063, 1064; 11.905. 
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in this^ a« in other doctrines, the ancient Fathers had a great 
advantage over those who in later times have been denomin- 
ated Orthodox ; as their doctrine which represented the Lo- 
gos as constituting the whole of the intelligent nature of 
Christ, or, in other words, made the Logos and Christ iden^ 
tical, was neither absurd in its statement, nor abhorrent to 
our natural feelings. But there is another remark, which, 
though not immediately to our present purpose, is still more 
important. When we find that in the second century Christ 
Was no longer considered as a man, properly speaking, but as 
the incarnate Logos of God, we perceive how imperfect a 
knowledge had been preserved by unwritten tradition, not 
merely of the doctrines of our religion, but of the impression 
¥^ch its historical facts must have made upon the first be* 
lievers ; for if Christ were a man in the proper sense of the 
word, those who were conversant with him while on earth, 
undoubtedly believed him to be so. In the passage of our 
religion from the Jews to whom it had been taught, to the 
Gentiles through whom it has been transmitted to us, the 
current of tradition was interrupted. Hence followed, even 
to the second century, a state of opinion respecting the facts 
and doctrines of Christianity, which renders] it evident, that 
neither Christianity itself, nor those writings from which we 
derive our knowledge of it, had their origin, or received their 
character, in that age. The Christianity of the Gospels is 
not that of the earliest Christian Fathers. Though they had 
departed but little from the spirit of our religion, or from its 
essential doctrines ; and though their works (I speak of the 
Fathers of the first three centuries), notwithstanding the dis- 
respect and unjust prejudices of many in modern times, are 
monuments of noble minds ; yet it is equally true, that we 
find in their writings the doctrines of Christianity intimately 
blended with opinions, derived either from the philosophy of 
the age, or from the popular notions of Jews and Gentiles, 
or having their source in the peculiar circumstances in which 
they themselves were placed. 

We come now to Origen, in the first half of the third cen- 
tury, and with him, new opinions open upon us. Origen 
fully and consistently maintained the doctrine of a human 
soul in Jesus. Imbued with the principles of Platonism, he 
believed this soul, in common with all other souls, to have 
pre-existed, and in its pre-existent state, to have, through 
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its entire purity and moral perfection, become thoroughly 
filled and penetrated by the Logos, of whom all other souls 
partake in proportion to their love toward him. It thus be- 
came one with the Logos, and formed the bond of union be. 
tween the body of Jesus and the dirinity of the Logos ; in 
consequence of which both the soul and body of the Saviour, 
being wholly mixed with and united to the Logos, partook of 
his divinity and were transformed into something divine.'*' 
But from the illustrations which Origen uses, respecting the 
connexion between the Logos and the human nature of 
Christ, it is clear that he had no conception of that form of 
the doctrine which prevailed after his time. ^ We do not,* 
he says, ^ suppose the visible and sensible body of Jesus to 
have been God, nor yet his soul, of which he declared, My 
sotd is sorrowful even unto death. But as he, who says, / 
the Lord am the God of all flesh ; and, Tliere wets no oilier 
God before me and there shall he none after me, is believed 
by the Jews to have been God using the soul and body of 
the prophet as an organ ; and, as among the Gentiles, he 
who said, 

I know the number of the sands and the measure of the deep. 
And I understand the mute, and here him who speaks not, 

is understood to be a god, addressing men by the voice of 
the Pythoness ; — so we believe that the divine Logos, the 
Son of the God of all, spoke in Jesus when he said, / am 
the way and the truth and the life ; I am the living bread de- 
scending from heaven; and when he uttered other similar 

* Eis tkeon metahebekenai, Cont. Cels. Lib. III. §. 41. p. 474. 
The words should not be rendered, as they are by MUnscher, ' trans- 
formed into God/ (in Gott Ubeigegangen). Origen, here, as often 
elsewhere, uses theos (God), not in our modem sense, as improper 
name, but as a common name. This use of the term, which waa 
common to him with his contemporaries, and continued to be com- 
mon after his time, is illustrated by his remarks upon the passage 
* and the Logos was God,' (0pp. IV. p. 48. seqq.) ; in which he con- 
tends, that Qie Logos was * god ' in ^n inferior sense ; — ^not, as we 
should say, Ood, but a god, or rather^ not the Divine Being, but a 
divine being ; and in which he maintains that 'beside the True God, 
many beings, by participation of God, become divine,* literally ' be- 
come gods.' 

The full illustration of the use of the term god as a common name 
would, I think, throw much light upon the opinions both of the 
ancient Heathens and Christians. But this is not the place to enter 
upon it. 
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declarations.' A little after, Origen compares that union of 
the soul and body of Jesus with the Logos, by which they 
are made one, to the union of all Christians with their Lord 
as described by St. Paul (1 Cor. vi. 17.), ' He who is joined 
to the Lord is one spirit with him,' though he represents it 
as a union of a far higher character, and more divine. * 

In this unsettled state the doctrine of the Incarnation con- 
tinued till the fourth century. It is remarked by Munscher, 
when he comes to treat of the controversies which then arose, 
that ^ Most of the early Fathers spoke simply of a human 
body, which the Logos or Son of God had assumed. Origen, 
on the contrary, ascribed to Christ an intelligent human 
soul, and considered this as the bond of union between his 
divine nature and his human body. Some fathers had also 
spoken occasionally of a union or commingling of man with 
God ; but their propositions concerning it were indefinite and 
incidental, and had obtained no authority in the Church ; 
and the opinion of Origen was far from being an hypothesis 
generally received.'f I quote this as the statement of a re- 
spectable writer ; without assenting to all the expressions, as 
may appear from what precedes. 

In the fourth century, the doctrine of Athanasius concern- 
ing the Trinity being established by the Council of Nice ; 
and its partisans, in opposition to the Arians. zealously using 
the strongest language concerning the divinity of the Son as 
consubstantial with that of the Father, the Orthodox faith 
was now verging to such a profession of their equality, that 
to represent the Logos as suffering in his divine nature began 
to appear an error, like that of representing the Father as 
suffering. On the other hand, the Arians, viewing the Logos 
as a created being, found no difficulty in retaining the ancient 
doctrine concerning his simple incarnation in a human body, 
and his having suffered in the proper sense of the words. 
Among their opponents, likewise, Apollinaris, who had been 
the friend of Athanasius, and distinguished for his zeal in 
asserting the Orthodox faith concerning the Trinity, under- 
took with a less fortunate result to define the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. He, with the Arians and the ancient Fathers, 
maintained that the Logos supplied in Christ the place of the 
human intellect. He also freely used the language, which 

* Origen, Cont. Cels. Lib. II. § 9. 0pp. I. 393, 394. 
t Dogmengeschichte. Band IV. § 77. 
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has since become common^ concerning the sufferings of the 
Divinity in Christ ; and his opponents, in consequence, re- 
presented him as believing the Divine nature to be passible. 
But it seems most probable that he, like others, used this 
language without meaning. His doctrine was condemned by 
the second general council, that of Constantinople, (A. D. 
381.), in which it was decreed, that Christ was not only the 
^perfect Logos of God,' but also a ' perfect man possessed of 
a rational soul ;' and the latter doctrine was thus at last 
estabhshed as Orthodox. 

The Deity being impassible, it would seem, indeed, if 
Christ really suffered, that it was necessary to regard him as 
a perfect man, capable of suffering. But, on the other hand, 
if the sufferings of Christ were those of a man only, it might 
seem to follow that Christ was only a man, and the whole 
mystery of the Incarnation would disappear. 

In this state of things recourse was had to a doctrine, 
which has been denominated the Communication of Pro- 
perties.'*^ It was maintained that the divine and human 
natures in Christ being united in one person, what was true 
of either nature might be asserted of Christ. Christ then 
being God, it might be affirmed with truth that God was 
bom, hungered, thirsted, was ' crucified, and died. It was 
maintained, at the same time, that the Divine Nature was im- 
passible and unchangeable. The last proposition annihilated 
all meaning in the former, not leaving it even the poor merit 
of being the most offensive mode of expressing some concep- 
tion that might be apprehended as possible. What sense 
those who have asserted the sufferings of God have fancied 
that the words might have, is a question which, after all that 
has been written upon the subject, is left very much to con- 
jecture. I imagine that it is, at the present day, the gross 
conception of some who think themselves Orthodox on this 
point, that the divine and human natures being united in 
Christ as the Mediator, a compound nature, different from 
either and capable of suffering was thus formed. 

The doctrine of the Communication of Properties says Le 
Clerc ' is as intelligible as if one were to say, that there is a 
circle which is so united with a triangle, that the circle has 
the properties of the triangle, and the triangle those of the 
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circle.'* It is discussed at length by Petavius with his usual 
redundance of learning. The vast folio of that writer con^ 
taining the history of the Incarnation, is one of the most 
striking and most melancholy monuments of human folly which 
the world has to exhibit. In the history of the other depart* 
ments of science we find abundant errors and extravagances *, 
but Orthodox theolc^ seems to have been the peculiar region 
of words without meaning ; of doctrines confessedly false iti 
their proper sense, and explained in no other ; of the most 
portentous absurdities put forward as truths of the highest 
import ; and of contradictory propositions thrown together 
without an attempt to reconcile them. A main error running 
through the whole system, as well as other systems of false 
philosophy, is, that words possess an intrinsic meaning, not 
derived from the usage of men ; that they are not mere signs 
of human ideas, but a sort of real entities, capable of signify* 
ing what transcends our conceptions, and that when they 
express to human reason only an absurdity, they mB^ still be 
significant of a high mystery or a hidden truth, and are to be 
believed without being understood. 

In the fifth century, the doctrine of the Hypostatic Union 
was still further defined. Before this time, says Mosheim, 
' it had been settled by the decrees of former councils [those 
of Nice and Constantinople] that Christ was truly God and 
truly man ; but there had as yet been no controversy and no 
decision of any council concerning the mode and effect of the 
union of the two natures in Christ. In consequence, therei 
was a want of agreement among Christian teachers in their 
language concerning this mystery. 't The controversy which 
now arose had its origin in the denial of Nestorius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, that Mary could in strictness of speech be 
called ^the Mother of God,' a title which had been eipplied 
to her by Athanasius himself. Though we are accustomed 
to expressions more shocking, yet this title may perhaps sound 
harshly in the ears of most Protestants. Mosheim, however, 
who is solicitous to pass some censure upon Nestoriue,' findi 
but two faults or errors to impute to- him, the first- df which 
is, that ' he rashly and to the offence of many, wished to set 
aside an innocent title which had been long in common U8e«'$ 

* Ars Critica. P. II. S. I. c. ix. § 11. 

+ Hist. Eccles. Saec. V. Pars II. cap. v. § 5« 

t ' — vocaboluia dudum tritum et innocens/ Ih, g 9. 
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The other is, that he presumptuously employed unsuitable 
expressions and comparisons in speaking of a mystery trans- 
cending all comprehension. Cyril was at this time the patri- 
arch of Alexandria and the rival of Nestorius, — a turbulent, 
ambitious, unprincipled man. He took advantage of the 
opinions of Nestorius to chaige him witli heresy, and pro- 
cured the calling of the third general council, that of Ephesus, 
A. D. 431. In this council Cyril presided, and the heresy 
of Nestorius was anathematized, and Nestorius himself de- 
posed, and denounced as a * second Judas.' On a subject, 
Qonceming which the parties understood neither each other, 
not themselves, it has been found by modem inquirers hard 
to determine, in what particulars the heresy of the ' new 
Judas' differed from the Orthodoxy of Cyril, except in the 
denial, that Mary could in strictness of speech be called * the 
Mother of God.' In general, Nestorius was charged with 
making so wide a distinction between the human and divine 
natures in Christ, as to separate Christ into two persons. 
There is however no ground for supposing, that Nestorius 
maintained so heretical and so rational an opinion, as that 
God was one person, and the inspired messenger of God, 
another. Whatever was meant by the accusation of his 
dividing Christ into two persons, he himself earnestly denied 
its tmth ; while, on the other hand, it appears that Cyril, in 
his eagerness to widen the distance between himself and his 
rival, either fell into the snare of the Apollinarian heresy, or 
at least grazed its limits. Cyril prevailed in his factious 
contest, through his influence with the officers of the Impe- 
rial Household, and the bribes which he lavished upon 
them ; for what was Orthodoxy was to be determined in the 
last resort by the emperor Theodosius, or rather by the women 
and eunuchs of his court. ' Thanks to the purse of St. Cyril,' 
says Le Clerc, ' the Romish church which regards councils 
as infallible, is not, at the present day, Nestorian.' * The 
creeds of Protestants are equally indebted to Cyril for their 
purity. 

But notwithstanding the decision of the Council of Ephesus, 
the contest still raged. The monophysite doctrine, as it was 
called, that is the doctrine of but a single nature in Christ, 
the heresy of ApoUinaris, on the very borders of which lay the 

* Biblioth. Uniyexs. 3uit« du TomeZXI. p. 27. 
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Orthodoxy of Cyril, was maintained by Eutyches^ who had 
been a friend of Cyril and a bitter opponent of the Nee- 
torians. Eutyches was condemned and deposed by FlaTian, 
patriarch of Constantinople. But though Cyril was dead, 
his party still predominated. A council was called at 
Ephesus, the proceedings of which were determined by the 
will and the violence of Dioscorus, who had succeeded him 
as patriarch of Alexandria. The opinions of Eutyches were 
sanctioned by it ; and Flavian, who was present, suffered 
such personal outrages from his theological opponents, that 
he only escaped to die on the third day following. This 
council, however, the church of Home does not. regard as 
(ecumenical and entitled to authority. Leo, then pope, 
joined the party opposed to Dioscorus, which through his 
aid finally prevailed ; and the Council of Ephesus received a 
name, of which we may best perhaps express the force in 
English by calling it a Council of Banditti.^ 

So tar, however, as its authority was acknowledged, the 
Church had been plunged by it into the monophysite heresy. 
But a new council was called, which is reckoned as the 
fourth general council, that of Chalcedon, A. D. 451. The 
majority of this council was composed of monophosites ; but 
the Emperor and the Pope favored the opposite party. 
Their authority prevailed ; and the result may be given m 
the words of Gibbon. ' The Legates threatened, the Em- 
peror was absolute In the name of the fourth general 

council, the Christ in one person, but in two natures, was 
announced to the Catholic world : an invisible line was 
drawn between the heresy of Apollinaris and the faith of St. 
Cyril, and the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, 
was suspended over the abyss by the master hand of the 
theological artist.' ' This council,' says J^sheim, ' decided 
that all Christians should believe, that Jesus Christ is one 
person in two distinct natures without any confusion or mix- 
ture, which has continued to be the common faith.'f It has 
continued to be the doctrine of creeds ; what is now the 
faith of those who consider themselves as believers in the 
Incarnation, is probably a question which the greater number 
have never thought of answering. 

Of^the language, however, that has been used in modern 

* Sunodoa iSstrike. 

t Hist.Eccles. S«c. V, P. II, cap, v. § 15, 
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times concerning this doctrine, it may be worth while to 
produce one or two specimens. 

Lord Bacon gives us this account of the belief of a 
Christian.* 

' He believes a Virgin to be Mother of a Son ; and that 
very Son of hers to be her Maker. He believes him to have 
been shut up in a narrow room, whom heaven and earth 
could not contain. He believes him to have been bom in 
time, who was and is from everlasting. He believes him to 
Mave been a weak child carried in arms, who is the Almighty ; 
and him once to have died, who only hath life and immor^* 
tality in himself.' 

The following passage is from a sermon by Dr. South.t 

* Bat now was there 'ever any wonder comparable to this I 
to behold Divinity thus clothed in flesh ! the Creator of all 
things humbled not only to the company y but also to the 
cognation of his creatures ! It is as if we should imagine 
flie whole world not only represented upon^ but also con- 
tained in one of our little artificial globes ; or the body of 
the Sim enveloped in a cl&ud as big as a man's hand ; all 
which would be look'd upon as astonishing impossibilities ; 
and yet as* short of the other, as the greatest Finite is of an 
Infinite, between which the disparity is immeasurable. For 
tiiat God should thus in a manner transform Himself, and 
subdue and master all his glories to a possibility of human 
apprehension and converse, the best reason would have 
thought it such a thing as God could not do, had it not seen 
it actimlly done. It is (as it were) to cancel the essential 
-distances of things, to remove the bounds of nature, to bring 
heaven and earth, and (which is more) both ends of the con- 
tradiction together.' 

To one wholly ignorant of theological controversy, these 
passages might have the air of malicious irony. But a little 
farther acquaintance with creeds and theological systems 
would satisfy him that such language may be used in earnest. 

It is with some hesitation that I adduce another passage 
from the same sermon of South, which occurs a few pages 
after what has been quoted. When thus treating, as it were, 
of the morbid anatomy of the human mind, it is often a 

r I 

* In his Character of a Believing ChriBtian. 

t South's Sermons. 6th ed, 1727. VoL III. p. 299. Sermon on 
Christmas Pfty> 1665. 
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quGBtion^ how far one ought to proceed in exhibiting to com- 
mon view the more disgusting cases of disease. The reverence 
due to the subjects which are profaned, and an unwillingness 
to shock the feelings of his readers, should restrain a writer 
from any unnecessary display. But ^t is not a little impor* 
tant that the character of the doctrine under consideration, 
and the monstrous extravagances to which it leads, should 
be well understood. In reading, then, thte following words, 
it is to be recollected that the author was a man distingui&hed 
as a fine writer, whose uncommon natural talents had been 
cultivated by learning. From the works of grosser minds, 
it would be easy to produce many passages more intolerable. 

* Men,' says South, ' cannot persuade tbemselvea that a 
DeUy and Infinity should lie within so narrow a compass, as 
the contemptible dimensions of a human body ; That Omngi)- 
potence, Omniscience, and Omnipresence should be evw 
wrapt in swaddling-clothes, and abased to the homely usages 
of a stable and a manger : That the glorious Artificer of the 
whole universe, who spread out ike heavens like a curtain, 
andlaid the foundations of the earth could ever turn oai^ 
penter, and exercise an inglorious trade in a little cell. Thay 
cannot imagine, that He who commands the cattle upon a 
thousand hUls, and takes up the ocean in the hollow cf hie 
hand, could be subject to the meanness of hunger and thirst, 
and be afflicted in all his appetites. That he who once creck- 
ted, and at present governs, and shall hereafter judye the 
world, shall be abused in all his concerns and relations, be 
scour§fed, spit upon, mooked, and at last crucified* All which 
sure passages which lie' extremely cross to the notions and 
conceptions that reason has framed to itself, of that high and 
impassible perfection that resides in the divine nature.' 

There is a short poem written by Watts after the death 
of Locke,^ in which, on account of *■ the wavering and- the 
cold assent,' whicii that great man was supposed by him to 
have given to ' themes divinely true,' he invokes the aid of 
Charity that he may see him in heaven. What were these 
' themes divinely true,' appears in the following venes : 

' Keason could scarce sustain to see 
The Almighty One, the Eternal Three, 
Or bear the infant Deity ; 

^ On ifr. Looke'i Annotationsi lift behind Mm at his death. 
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Scarce could her pride descend to own 
Her Maker stooping from his throne. 
And dressed in glories so unknown. 
A ransomed world, a bleeding God, 
And Heaven appestsed by flowing blood. 
Were themes too painful to be understood/ 

The Eternal Three ! The Deity an infant ! God bleed- 
ing ! The Maker of the Universe appeasing Heaven by his 
flowing blood ! These are not doctrines to be trifled with. 
Consider what meaning can be put upon these words ; take 
the least offensive sense they can be used to express ; and 
then let any one ask himself this question ; If these doctrines 
are not doctrines of Christianity, what are they ? It is a 
question that deserves serious consideration. There is but 
one alternative. If they are not doctrines of Christianity, then 
they are the most insane fictions of human folly : the mon- 
strous legends of Hindoo superstition present nothing more 
revolting, or more in contrast with the truths of our religion. 

But, in fact, some of the most portentous of these ex- 
pressions are used utterly without meaning. They can ex- 
press nothing which an intelligent man will admit that he 
intends to express. Attempt to give a sense to the propo- 
sitions, God was an infant ; God poured out his blood ; God 
died. Even he, whom familiarity has rendered insensible to 
language really equivalent, may shudder at so naked a state- 
ment of what he professes to believe. Let him attempt to 
give a sense to these words, and just in proportion as he 
^proaches toward the shadow of a meaning, will he approach 
toward a conception, from which, if he have the common 
sentiments of a man and a Christian, he will shrink back with 
abhorrence. 

Since Christianity then has been represented as teaching 
such doctrines, and even as suspending the salvation of men 
upon their belief, is it wonderful that it has had, and that it 
has, so littie power over men's minds and hearts ? Could 
means more effectual have been devised for destroying its 
credit and counteracting its efiicacy ? If true belioion be 
the great support of the moral virtues, and essential to the 
happiness of individuals and the well-being of society, is it 
strange that there has been so little virtue, happiness, or 
peace in the world ? And what then are our duties as Chris- 
tians, and as friends of human kind ? What is the duty of 
•11 enlightQiied men ; of all qu^fied to inquire into the dia* 
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meter and history of these doctrines ; of all who profess or 
countenance them with an uncertain faith ? Of such as are 
fitted to think and act upon subjects of this nature, there is 
but one class to whom a solemn appeal may not be made. 
It consists of those who, after a thorough examination, have 
felt themselves compelled to receive these doctrines— if 
the thing be possible — as doctrines taught by Christ and his 
Apostles. 



SECTION VI. 

DIFFICULTIES THAT MAT REMAIN IN SOME MINBS RESPECT- 
ING THB PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ALLEGED BY TRINITA- 
RIANS. 

As I have endeavoured to express myself as concisely as 
possible, I shall not recapitulate what I have written. If 
any one should think the arguments that have been urged, 
deserve consideration ; but yet not be fully satisfied of their 
correctness, it will be but the labor of an hour or two to 
read them over again. The time will be well vpetit, should 
it contribute toward freeing his faith from an essential error, 
and giving him clearer, more correct, and, consequently, more 
ennobling and operative conceptions of Christianity. 

Here, then, as I have had occasion to say before, I mi§^t 
close the discussion. But even if the truth for which I am 
contending be fully established, still difficulties may remain 
in some minds which it is desirable to remove. Like a great 
part of Scripture, the passages adduced in support of the 
Trinitarian doctrines have been interpreted upon no general 
principles, or upon none which can be defended. But many 
persons, have been taught from their childhood to associate a 
false meaning with words and texts of the Bible. This mean- 
ing, borrowed from the schools of technical theology, is that 
which immediately presents itself to their minds, when those 
words and texts occur. They can hardly avoid considering 
the expositions so familiar to them, as those alone that would 
be obvious to an unprejudiced reader. He who would 
break the associations which they have between certainwoidi 
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and a certain meaning, and substitute the true sense for that 
to which they are accustomed, appears to them to be doing 
violence to the language of Scripture. 

Now these prejudices, so far as they are capable of being 
lemoYed, can be removed only by establishing correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation, applying them to the subject in hand, 
and pointing out the true or the probable meaning of the 
more important passages that have been misunderstood. 
This, therefore^ I shall endeavour to do in the sections that 
follow. 



SECTION VII. 



ON THE PRINCIPLES OP THE INTERPRETATION OF LANGUAGE. 

Stjpposmo the doctrines maintained by Trinitarians to be 
citpable of proof, the state of the case between them and 
their opponents would be this. They quote certain texts, 
imd explain them in a sense which, as they believe, supports 
their opinions. We maintain that the words were intended 
to express a very different meaning. How is the question 
to be decided ? We do not deny that there are certain 
expressions in these texts, which, nakedly considered, will 
bear a Trinitarian sense ; how is it then to be ascertained, 
whether this sense or some other was intended by the 
writer? 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary to enter 
into some explanation, concerning the nature of language, 
and the principles of its interpretation. The art of inter-^ 
pretation derives its origin from the intrinsic amJbigmty of 
language. What I mean to express by this term, is the 
fact, that a very large portion of sentences considered in 
Aemeelvee, that is, if regard he had merely to the words oj 
which they are composed, are capable of expressing not one 
meaning only, but two or more different meanings ; or (to 
fetate this fact in other terms) that in very many cases, the 
same sentence, like the same single word, may be used to 
«Kpr«Bt varioai and often very different senses. Now in a 
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great part of what we find written concerning the interpreta- 
tion of language, and in a large portion of the specimens of 
criticism which we meet with, especially upon the Scriptures, 
this fundamental truth, this fact, which lies at the very bot- 
tom of the art of interpretation, has either been overlooked, 
or not regarded in its relations and consequences. It may 
be illustrated by a single example. St. John thus addressee 
the Christians to whom he was writing, in his first Epistle^ 
ii. 20. 

* Ye ha'&e an anointing from the Holy One, and know 
all things.* 

If we consider these words in themselves merely, w© shall 
perceive how uncertain is their signification, and how many 
different meanings they may be used to express. The first 
clause, ' Ye have an anointing from the Holy One/ may 
signify, 

1 . Through tlie favour ofGod^ ye have become Christians Oi* 
believers in Christ ; anointing being a ceremony of consecra- 
tion, and Christians being considered as consecrated and set 
apart from the rest of mankind. 

2. Or it may mean, Ye have been truly sanctijied in heart 
and life : a figure borrowed from outward consecration beipg 
used to denote inward holiness. 

3. Or, Ye have been endued with miraculous powers: 
consecrated as prophets and teachers in the Christian cona- 
munity. 

4. Or, Ye have been well instrttcted in the truths ^ 
Christianity.* 

I forbear to mention other meanings, which the word 
anointing might be used to express. These are sufficient for 
our purpose. 

The term Holy One, in such a relation as it holds to the 
other words in the present sentence, may denote either God, 
or Christ, or some other being. 

Ye know all things, literally expresses the meaningj Ye 
have the attribute of omniscience. Beside this meaning it may 
signify. Ye are fully acquainted with all the objects of human 
hnowledge; or, Ye know every truth connected with Chi^- 
tianity ; or, Ye have all the knowkdge ^necessary to form 
your faith, and direct your conduct ; or the pr6poBition may 

* Bee Wetstexn'fi notes on this passage, an4 oi^ 1 Tim. iv. 7: 

E 2 
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require some other limitation ; for cdl things is one of those 
terms, the meaning of which is continually to be restrained 
and modified by a regard to the subject present to the mind 
of the writer. 

This statement may afford some imperfect notion of the 
various senses which the words before us may be used to 
express ; and of the uncertainty that must exist about their 
meaning, when they are regarded without reference to those 
considerations by which it ought to be determined. T say, 
imperfect, because we have really kept one very important 
consideration in mind, that they were written by an Apostle 
to a Christian community. Putting this out of view, it would 
not be easy to fix the limit of their possible meanings. It 
must be remembered that this passage has been adduced 
merely by way of illustration ; and that, if it were neces- 
sary, an indefinite number of similar examples might be 
quoted. 

I will mention, and I can barely mention, some of the 
principal causes of the intrinsic ambiguity of language. 1. 
Almost every word is used in a variety of senses ; and some 
words in a great variety. Now as we assign one or another 
of these senses to different words in a sentence, we change 
the meaning of the whole sentence. If they are important 
words, and the different senses which we assign vary much 
from each other, we change its meaning essentially. 2. But 
beside their common significations, words may be used in 
an undefined number of figurative senses. A large propor- 
tion of sentences may, therefore, be understood either figura- 
tively or literally. Considered in themselves, they present 
no intrinsic character that may enable us to determine whether 
they are literal or figurative. They may often be understood 
in more than one literal, and in more than one figurative 
sense ; and a choice is then to be made among all these 
different senses. 3. A very large proportion of sentences 
which are not what rhetoricians call figurative, are yet not to 
be understood strictly, not to the letter, but with some limi- 
tation, and often with a limitation which contracts exceed- 
ingly their literal meaning. ' I do not,' says Mr. Burke, address- 
ing the friend to whom he is writing, in his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, ^ I do not conceive you to be of that 
sophistical, captious spirit, or of that uncandid dullness, as to 
require for every general observation or sentiment, an explicit 
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detail of the correctives and exceptions, which reason will 
presume to be included in all the general propositions which 
come from a reasonable man.' Sentences that are general or 
universal in their terms, are often to be regarded merely in 
relation to the subject treated of, or the persons addressed ; 
and their meaning is often to be greatly limited by a regard 
to one or another of these considerations. 4. In eloquence, 
in poetry, in popular writing of every sort, and not least in the 
Scriptures, a great part of the language used is the language 
of emotion or feeling. The strict and literal meaning of this 
language is, of course, a meaning which the words may be 
used to express ; but this is rarely the true meaning. The 
language of feeling is very different from that of philosophi- 
cal accuracy. The mind when strongly excited, delights in 
general, unlimited propositions, in hyperboles, in bold figures 
of every sort, in forcible presentations of thought addressed 
indirectly to the understanding through the medium of the 
imagination, and in the utterance of those temporary false 
judgments which are the natural result, and consequently 
among the most natural expressions, of strong emotion. 
Different senses in which such language may be understood 
often present themselves ; and it is sometimes not easy to 
determine which to adopt. 

But further, language is conventional ; and the use of it 
varies much in different ages and nations. No uniform 
standard has existed by which to measure the expressions of 
men's conceptions and feelings. In one state of society, 
language assumes a bolder character, more unrestrained, and 
more remote from its proper sense ; in another, the modes of 
speech are more cool and exact. The expressions of cotn- 
pliment and respect, for instance, in France or Italy, and the 
expressions of the Orientals generally, are not proportional 
to our own. A sentence translated verbally from one lan- 
guage into another will often convey a stronger or more 
unlimited meaning than was intended by him who uttered it. 
' John,' says our Saviour, 'came neither eating nor drinking.'* 
These words, as spoken by him, had nothing of the paradox- 
ical character which would belong to them, if now uttered for 
the first time in our own language. They meant only that 
John, leading an ascetic life, refrained from taking food after 

* Mfttt. a. 18. 
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the common fashion, at regular meals. — 'Work out your 
salvation,* says St. Paul, ' with fear and trembling.** The 
Apostle, who elsewhere exhorts Christians to ^ rejoice always,* 
did not here intend that their life should be one of anxious 
dread ; and we may express his purpose by saying, ' with 
earnest solicitude.* He tells the Corinthians that they had 
received Titus with *fear and trembling, 't by which words, 
in this place, he means what we might call * respect and 
deference.* — Christ says, that he who would be his follower, 
must * hate father and mother.*:!; The genius of our language 
hardly admits of so bold a figure, by which, however, nothing 
i^re was signified, than that his followers must be prepared 
to sacrifice their dearest affections in his cause. — But even 
where there is no pecuhar boldness or strength of expression 
in the original, we are liable to be deceived by a want of 
analogy to our modes of speech. Figures and turns of ex- 
pression familiar in one language are strange in another ; and 
an expression to which we are not accustomed strikes us with 
more force, and seems more significant, than one in common 
use, of which the meaning is in fact the same. "VVe are very 
liable to mistake the purport of words which appear under 
an aspect unknown or infrequent in our native tongue. The 
declaration, * I and my father are one,*§ may seem to us at 
first sight almost too bold for a human being to use concern- 
ing God, merely because we are not accustomed to this ex* 
pression in grave discourse. But in familiar conversation no 
one would misunderstand me, if while transacting some busi- 
ness as the agent of a friend, I should say, 'land my friend 
are one ;* meaning that I am fully empowered to act as his 
representative. The passage quoted is to be understood in 
a similar manner ; and the liabiHty to mistake its meaning 
arises only from our not being familiar with its use on solemn 
occasions. — ' The Son of Man came to give his life a ran^som for 
many.* || We do not express the intended figure in this partic- 
ular form, the noun ' ransom * being commonly employed by us 
only to denote a price paid to him who has had power over 
the ransomed. The passage has, consequently, been mis- 
understood ; but the verb * ransom * has a wider significancy, 
conesponding to the sense of our Saviour ; and by a very 

* PMlippiaais ii. 12. 1 2 Cor. vii. 15. t Luke xiv. 26. § John 
x.dO. I) Matt. zz. 28. 
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slight change in the mode of expression, the occasion of mis- 
take is removed ; ' The Son of Man came to give his life to 
ransom many,' that is, to. deliver them from the evils of 
ignorance, error, and sin. — ' Whatever,* said our Saviour to 
St. Peter, 'thou shalt bind on earth will be bound in Heaven, 
and whatever thou shalt loose on earth will be loosed in 
Heaven.'^ This passage and another corresponding to it, in 
which the same authority is extended to the Apostles gener* 
ally, t have been perverted to the worst purposes. The 
figure in which our Saviour expressed his meaning is not 
found in modern languages, but was familiar to the Jews. 
' To bind ' with them signified ' to forbid,' and * to loose ' 
signified ' to permit ;';]: and the meaning of Christ, was, ' I 
appoint you to preach my religion by which what is forbidden, 
is forbidden by God, and what is permitted, is permitted by 
God.' As its minister you will speak in his name and with 
his authority, forbidding, or permitting on earth what is 
forbidden or permitted in heaven. — It is further to be re- 
marked, that in some cases where there is this want of cor- 
respondence between languages, the verbal rendering of a 
passage may be unintelligible and even offensive ; as in the 
address of St. Paul to the Corinthians, thus translated in the 
Common Version ; ' Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own bowels.'§ The meaning of St. Paul, 
which a reader of those words might hardly conjecture, is 
this ; ' You do not suifer from any deficiency in us, but you 
are deficient in your own affections.'— Sometimes a verbal 
rendering gives a sense altogether false ; ' Now I beseech 
you, brethren, that ye all speak the same thing.* || So St. 
Paul is represented as addressing the Corinthians in the 
Common Version. But ' to speak the same thing ' was a 
phrase used in Greek in a sense unknown in EngUsh, to 
denote ' agreeing together ;' and the exhortation in fact, was, 
that they should 'all agree together.' — -These examples, few 
as they are, may serve to illustrate the mistakes to which we 

*Matt.xvi. 19. t Matt, xviii. 18. 

X See Wetstein's note on Matt. xvi. 19. 

§ 2 Cor. vi. 12. — To one acquainted with the French language, 
the character of the rendering in the Common Version may be illus- 
trated; by supposing a verbal translation of the following accoimt of 
a tragic actress : ' £lle salt 6mouToir et toucher : jamais comedienne 
n'eut plus d'entrailles.* 

II 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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are exposed from the want of analogy between languages ; 
and to show that the true meaning of a passage may be very 
different from the sense which, without further inquiry, we 
should receive from a verbal rendering of it into English. A 
verbal rendering of an ancient author must be often false, 
ambiguous, or unintelligible, and when not exposed to graver 
charges, will commonly fail in preserving the full significancy, 
the spirit and character, of the original. 

Those which have been mentioned are some of the prin- 
cipal causes of the ambiguity of language ; or, as we may say 
in other terms, they are some of the principal modes in 
which this ambiguity manifests itself. But a full analysis of 
the subject, accompanied by proper examples, would fill 
many pages. From what has been already said, the truth 
of the propositions maintained will, I think, appear, at least 
sufficiently for our present purpose. 

It is, then, to the intrinsic ambiguity of language, that the 
art of interpretation owes its origin. If words and sentences 
were capable of expressing but a single meaning, no art 
would be required in their interpretation. It would be, as a 
late writer,* thoroughly ignorant of the subject, supposes, a 
work to be performed merely with the assistance of a lexicon 
and grammar. The object of the art of interpretation is to 
enable us to solve the difficulties presented by the intrinsic 
ambiguity of language. It first teaches us to perceive the 
different meanings which any sentence may be used to ex- 
press, as the different words of which it is composed are 
taken respectively in one sense or another ; as it is under- 
stood literally, or figuratively ; strictly and to the letter, or 
popularly and in a modified sense ; as the language of emo- 
tion, or as a calm and unimpassioned expression of thoughts 
and sentiments ; as the language of one age or nation, or that 
of another; and it then teaches us (which is its ultimate 
purpose) to distinguish among possible meanings, the actual 
meaning of the- sentence, or that meaning which, in the par- 
ticular case we are considering, was intended by the author. 
And in what manner does it enable us to do this ? Here 
again a full and particular answer to this question is not to 
be comprised in the compass of a few pages. The general 

* Dr. Thomas C^lmers. See the conclusion of the article, Chris- 
tianity, in the Edinburgh Encyclopssdia. 
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answer is, that it enables us to do this by directing our 
attention to all those consideratiotis which render it probable^ 
that one meaning was intended by the writer rainier than 
anotlter. 

Some of these considerations are, the character of the 
writer, his habits of thinking and feeling, his common style 
of expression, and that of his age or nation, his settled opin- 
ions and belief, the extent of his knowledge, the general state 
of things during the time in which he lived, the particular 
local and temporary circumstances present to his mind while 
writing, the character and condition of those for whom he 
wrote, the opinions of others to which he had reference, the 
connexion of the sentence, or the train of thought by which 
it is preceded and followed, and, finally, the manner in which 
he was understood by those for whom he wrote, — a con- 
sideration, the importance of which varies with circumstances. 
The considerations to be attended to by an interpreter are 
here reduced to their elements. T cannot dwell long enough 
upon the subject, to point out all the different forms and 
combinations in which they may appear. But where the 
words which compose a sentence are such, that the sentence 
may be used to express more than one meaning, its true 
meaning is to be determined solely by a reference to extrin- 
sic CONSIDERATIONS, such as have been stated. In the case 
supposed (a case of very frequent occurrence) all that we can 
learn from the mere words of the sentence, is, the different 
meanings which the sentence is capable of expressing. It is 
obvious that the words considered in themselves, can afford 
no assistance in determining, which of those different mean- 
ings was that intended by the author. This problem is to be 
solved solely by a process of reasoning, founded upon such 
considerations as have been stated. 

I will illustrate this account of the principles of interpre- 
tation by an example of their application. 

Of Milton, Dr. Johnson says, that 

' He had considered creation in its whole extent, and his 
descriptions are therefore learned.' 

* But he could not be always in other worlds, he must 
sometimes return to earth, and talk of things visible and 
known.' 

Addison tells uS; that ' he knew all the arts of affecting the 
mind.' 
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Bentley, in the preface to his edition of the Paradise Lost, 
speaks of him thus : 

* He could expatiate at large through the compass of the 
whole universe, and through all Heaven beyond it ; Could 
survey all periods of time from before the creation to the 
consummation of all things/ 

' Milton's strong pinion now not Heaven can bound/ are 
the words of Pope. 

' He passed/ says Gray, ' the flaming bounds of space and 
time, and saw the living throne of God/ 

In the age subsequent to his own, ' he continued,* says 
Aikin, ' to stand alone, an insulated form of unrivalled great- 
ness/ 

Why do we not understand all this language strictly and to 
the letter 1 Why, without a moment's hesitation, do we put 
upon the expressions of all these different authors, a sense so 
very remote from that which their words are adapted to con- 
vey, when viewed independently of any extrinsic considera- 
ration by which they may be explained ? The answer is, 
because we are satisfied (no matter how) that all these writers 
believed Milton to be a man, and one not endued with super- 
natural powers. This consideration determines us at once 
to regard their language as figurative, or as requiring very 
great limitation of its verbal meaning. 

Let us attend to another example of the application of 
those principles which have been laid down. Our Saviour 
says, 'He who lives through his faith in me shall never 
die ;* and similar declarations, as every one must remember, 
were often repeated by him. I recollect to have met with a 
passage in an infidel writer, in which it was maintained that 
these declarations were to be understood literally ; and that 
Christ meant to assure his disciples that they should not suf- 
fer the common lot of man. Why do we not understand 
them literally ? Because we are satisfied that our Saviour's 
character was such, that he would not predict a falsehood. 
An infidel, likewise, might easily satisfy himself, that his 
character was such, that he would not predict what the next 
day's experience might prove to be a falsehood. 

I will give one more example ; * Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you/t 

* John xi. 26 t John vi. 53. 
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He who will turn to the context of the passage, may see that 
this declaration is repeated and insisted upon by our Saviour, 
in a variety of phrases, and in different relations. The Roman 
Catholics understand this passage, when viewed in connec-* 
tion with the words used in instituting our Lord's supper, as 
a decisive argument for the doctrine of transubstantiation. If 
either doctrine were capable of proof, I should certainly think 
that there was no passage in Scripture, which went so far to 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity, as this does to prove the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Why then do we not under- 
stand the words in the sense of the Roman Catholics ? Why 
do we suppose a figure so bold, and to our ears so harsh, as 
we are compelled to suppose, if we do not understand them 
literally ? Solely because we have such notions of the cha* 
racter and doctrines of our Saviour, that we are satis^ed that he 
would not teach any thing irrational or absurd, and that the 
declaration in question would be very irrational, if understood 
literally without reference to the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation ; and altogether absurd, if supposed to imply the truth 
of this doctrine. It is upon the same principle, that we in* 
terpret a very large proportion of all the figurative language 
which we meet with. We at once reject the literal meaning 
of the words, and understand them as figurative, because if 
we did not do this, they would convey some meaning which 
contradicts common sense ; and it would be inconsistent with 
our notions of the writer, to suppose him to intend such a 
meaning. But this principle, which is adopted unconsciously 
in the interpretation of all other writings, has been grossly 
disregarded in the interpretation of Scripture. If one should 
interpret any other writings (except those in the exact sci- 
ences) in the same manner in which the Scriptures have been 
explained, he might find as many absurdities in the former, 
as there are pretended mysteries in the latter. 

Upon the principle just stated, we may reject the literal 
meaning of a passage, when we cannot pronounce with confi- 
dence, what is its true meaning. The words of our Saviour 
just quoted, are an example in point. One may be fully 
justified in rejecting their literal meaning, who is wholly un- 
able to determine their true meaning. To do this is certainly 
no easy matter. Similar difficulties, that is, passages about 
the true meaning of which we can feel no confidence, though 
we may confidently reject, some particular meaning which the 
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words will bear, are to be found in all other ancient writings 
as well as the Scriptures. 

If the facts and principles respecting interpretation which 
have been stated are correct, any one who will examine what 
has been written concerning this subject, may perceive how 
little it has been understood by a large proportion of those 
who have undertaken to lay down rules of exposition, and 
how much it has been involved in obscurity and error. There 
are many writers, who appear neither to have had any dis- 
tinct conception of the truUi, that sentences are continually 
occurring, which may severally express very different senses, 
when we attend only to the words of which they are composed; 
nor of consequence, any just notions of the manner in which 
the actual meaning of such sentences is to be determined. 
Yet it is to such sentences that the art of interpretation is to 
be applied ; and its purpose is, to teach >us in what manner 
their ambiguity may be resolved. 

We are now then prepared to answer the question formerly 
proposed. Certain passages are adduced by Trinitarians in 
support of their opinions. We do not deny that there are 
expressions in some of these passages, which, the words alone 
being regarded, wUl bear a Trinitarian sense. How is it to 
be ascertained whether this sense, or some other was intended 
by the writer 1 

Now this is a question, which, as we have shown, is to be 
determined solely by extrinsic considerations ; and all those 
considerations that have been brought into view in the for- 
mer part of this discussion, bear directly upon the point at 
issue. My purpose has been to prove that the Trinitarian 
doctrines were not taught by Christ and his apostles. If this 
has been proved, it has been proved that they were not taught 
by them in any particular passage. All the considerations 
that have been brought forward apply directly to the interpre- 
tation of any words that may be adduced ; and if these con- 
siderations are decisive, then it is certain, that the Trinitarian 
exposition of every passage of the New Testament must be 
false. Their force can be avoided but in one way, not by 
proving, positively, that certain words will bear a Trinitarian 
meaning — ^that is conceded — ^but by proving, negatively, that 
it is impossible these words should be used in. any other than 
a Trinitarian meaning — ^that they admit of but one sense, 
which; under all circumstances they must be intended to QiSr 
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press. But this no man of common information will maintain . 
If, tlien, there be not some gross error in the preceding reason- 
ings, the controversy respecting the Trinitarian exposition of 
those passages is decided. Whatever may be their true sense, 
the Trinitarian exposition must be false. 

But I will now recur to the essential character of the Tri- 
nitarian doctrines, for the purpose of showing that though 
there are words in the New Testament, which, abstractedly 
considered, will bear some one or other Trinitarian sense, yet 
that this sense can be ascribed to them only in violation of a 
fundamental principle of interpretation. 



SECTION vin. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OP INTERPRETATION VIOLATED BY 
TRINITARIAN EXPOSITORS. NO PROPOSITION CAN BE INCOM- 
PREHENSIBLE, IN ITSELF CONSIDERED, FROM THE NATURE 
OF THE IDEAS EXPRESSED BY IT. 

The principle of interpretation to which I refer is so con- 
stantly present to the mind of every one, and is acted upon 
so unconsciously, in reading all other books but the Scrip- 
tures, that except in reference to them, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to announce it . or advert to it. It has been already 
mentioned. In many cases, as I have said, ' we at once re- 
ject the literal meaning of words, and understand them as 
figurative, because if we did not do this, they would convey 
some meaning which contradicts common sense ; and it 
would be inconsistent with our notions of the writer to sup- 
pose him to intend such a meaning,' Men's minds being 
constituted alike, so that when a subject is clearly understood, 
what appears an absurdity to one will appear an absurdity to 
another, we do not ascribe an absurd meaning to the language 
of any writer, except upon the special consideration of some 
well known peculiarity of belief, or defect or cloudiness of 
intellect. Yet a great part of all language diverted in any 
way from its literal sense, mil bear an absurd meaning, that 
is, admits of being so interpreted when the words alone are 
regarded. 
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We may take as instances of this the ejukmples of the use 
of language quoted in the preceding section. But I will pro- 
duce a few more passages from which it may appear to those 
not fiuniliar with the subject, how absurd or false the literal 
meaning of language often is, and how instantly and uncon* 
sciously it is rejected upon the principle I have stated. I 
give them without comment, for none is required. My pur- 
pose is merely to call attention to a fact respecting the use of 
language, which though frequently overlooked, must be ac^ 
knowledged as soon as it is pointed out. 

Speaking of the conciliatory measures toward the American 
colonies, adopted by the Rockingham administration just be- 
fore its dissolution, Mr. Burke says : ' The question of the 
repeal [of the Stamp Act] was brought on by ministry in the 
committee of this house, in the very instant when it was 
known, that more than one court negotiation was carrying on 
with the heads of the opposition. Every thing on every side 
was full of traps and mines. Earth below shook ; heaven 
above menaced.' 

Speaking of the rapid increase of numbers in these colo- 
nies, he says : ^ Such is the strength with which population 
shoots in that part of the world, that state the number as 
high as we will, whilst the dispute continues, the exaggera- 
tion ends. Whilst we are discussing any given magnitude, 
they are grown to it.' 

' A strong and habitually indulged imagination,' says Fos* 
ter, ' has incantations to dissolve the rigid laws of time and 
distance, and to place a man in something so like the presence 
of his object, that he seems half to possess it ; and it is hard 
while occupying the verge of paradise to be flung far back in 
order to find or make a path to it, with the slow and toilsome 
steps of reality.' 

Remarking upon the responsibility of writers of fictitious 
narratives, in regard to the characters they delineate, the 
same author has the following passage : ' They create a new 
person ; and in sending him into society, they can choose 
whether his example shall tend to improve or pervert the 
minds that will be compelled to admire him.' 

I will quote a few more sentences, from Young. 

' The daaih^bed of the just. . . > 

Ii it his death-bed 1 No ; it is his sbrlot ; 

Behold him there just rising to a God.' 
* * * * * 



'Shall we this moment gaze on Qod in man ,* 
The next loi» man for ever in the dust)' 



'A Christian dweUfl> like Uriels in the lun.* 

Speaking of the beauty of the material world as relative to 
our perceptions, and existing only so far as it is perceived by 
the ey9, of man : 

'But for the magic organ's powerfhl eharm, 
Earth were a rude, uneolored chaos still .... 
Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 
Which Nature's admirable picture draws. .... 
Like Milton's Eve, while gazing on the lake, 
Man makes the matchless image man admires. 
Bay then, shall man, his thoughto all sent abroad, 
His admiration waste on objects round. 
When Heaven makes him the soul of all he sees V 

Any person in his common reading, may find numberless 
similar passages, of which we reject without hesitation the 
verbal meaning, simply because it is absurd or evidently 
false. But this principle has not been regarded in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The believer in transubstantiation 
contends that we are to understand verbally the declaration ; 
* Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you.' The sect of the Antinomians 
would have us take to the letter the words of St. Paul, as 
rendered in the Common Version ; ' For to him who work- 
eth not, but believeth on him who justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness.* And of the believers in the 
doctrine of Atonement, some contend, that when the Apostle 
speaks of the church as being ' purchased by the blood of 
Christ,' or, as they would have it read, ' by the blood of God,' 
we are to regard the blood of the Son as being paid, as it 
were, to the Father to deliver us from his wrath. All the 
errors connected with Christianity have appealed for support 
to such verbal misinterpretations of particular passages. 
Hence it has been said that any thing may be proved from 
the Scriptures. . And it is true, that if we proceed in so erro*^ 
neous a method, and neglect every fact and principle which 
ought to be attended to in the interpretation of language, 
there is no meaning too false, too absurd, or too ridiculous, 
to bf educed from the words of Scripture, or equally, from 
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those of any popular wniing. An experiment may be made 
upon the passages just quoted in the preceding paragraphs.*^ 

It is in the verbal manner spoken of, that the passages 
brought to prove the Trinitarian doctrines have been inter- 
preted. But in order to withdraw the propositions thus re- 
sulting, from the jurisdiction of reason, they have been called 
incomprehensible mysteries. A certain obscurity has thus 
been thrown over the subject by which some minds are per- 
plexed. I will, now, therefore, attempt to show, what, I 
think, may be shown clearly, that no proposition can be 
incomprehensible from the nature of the ideas expressed ; 
that there can be no meaning conveyed in words, which is not 
perfectly intelligible, I do not say by this or that individual, 
but by the human understanding. 

Words are only human instruments for the expression of 
human ideas ; and it is impossible that they should express 
any thing else. The meaning of words is that idea or aggre- 
gate of ideas which men have associated with certain sounds 

* ' Qu83 lex, quod senatiis-consultum, quod magistratiis edictum, 
qnod fcedus, aut pactio, quod (ut ad privatas res redeam) testamen- 
turn, quae judicia, aut stipulationes, aut pact! et conventi formula 
non iufiimari, aut convelli potest, si ad verba rem defleetereTelimus, 
consilium autem eonun, qui scripserunt, et rationem, et auctoritatem 
relinquamus? Sermo mehercule et familiaris et quotidianus non 
cohserebit'si verba inter nos aucupabimur. Denique imperium do- 
mesticum nullum erit, si servulis hoc nostris concesserimus, ut ad 
verba nobis obediant ; non ad id, quod ex verbis intelligi possit ob- 
temperent/ 

' What law, what decree of the Senate, what ordinance of a magis- 
trate, what treaty or convention, or, to return to private concerns, 
what testament, what judicial decision, what stipulation, what form 
of agreement may not be invalidated or disannulled, if we insist on 
bending the meaning to the words, and neglect the Intent, purport, 
and will of the writer ] Truly, our familiar and every-day discourse 
would have little coherence, if we lay in wait for each other's words. 
There would be no domestic government, if we allowed our slaves to 
obey our commands in their verbal meaning, and not in that sense 
in which the words are to be understood.' 

Cicero. Orat. pro. A. Caecinl § 18. 

A late writer, however, to whom I have before adverted, p. 98. 
Dr. Chalmers, (in the article there mentioned) contends earnestly 
that the verbal method of interpreting the Scriptures, is the tme 
method. ' The examination of the ^riptures,' he says, ' is a pure 
work of grammatical analysis. It is an unmixed question of lan- 
guage.' ' We admit of no other instrument than the vocabulary and 
the lexicon.' ' The mind or meaning of an author who is translated, 
is purely a question of language, and should be decided upon bo 
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or letters. They have no other meaning than what is given 
them by men ; and this meaning must be always such as the 
human understanding is capable of conceiving ; for we can 
associate with sounds or letters^ no idea or aggregate of ideas 
which we have not. Ideas, therefore, with which the human 
understanding is conversant are all that can be expressed by 
words. If an angel have faculties of a different nature from, 
those which we possess, he can make no use of our language 
to convey to our minds the results of their exercise. If any 
being have more senses than we have, he can find no words 
of ours to express to us his new perceptions. It being im- 
possible, therefore, that words should be employed to denote 
any thing but human ideas ; whenever they have a meaning, 
this meaning, though liable to be mistaken, must in its own 
nature be capable of being fully understood. 

To talk of an incomprehensible meaning, if we use the 
word ' incomprehensible * in a strict sense, is to employ terms 
which in themselves express an absurdity. It is tlie same 

other principles than those of grammar or philology.' Bat this prin- 
ciple ' has been most glaringly departed from in the case of the Bi- 
ble; the meaning of its author^ instead of being made singly 

and entirely a question of grammar, has been made a question of 
metaphysics, or a question of sentiment: instead of the argu- 
ment resorted to being, Such must be the rendering from the struc- 
ture of language, and the import and significancy of its phrases ; it 
has been. Such must be the rendering from the analogy of faith, the 
reason of the thing, the character of the Divine mind, and the wis- 
dom of all his dispensations.' There are Christians * who in addition 
to the Word of God talk also of the reason of the thing.* ' Could we 
only dismiss the uncertain fancies of a daring and presumptuous 
theology, sit down like a school-boy to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity as a mere work of translation, then we should ex- 
pect the same unanimity among Christians, that we meet with among 
scholars and literati about the system of Epicurus, or the philosophy 
of Aristotle.' 

The illustration is particularly unhappy, at least so far as regards 
the philosophy of Aristotle. But I do not insist on this, nor on the 
looseness and uncertainty of some of the language which I have 
quoted. The main ideas are sufficiently apparent. We are to come 
to the study of the Scriptures merely with our grammar and lexir 
con. Having done so let us consider how we shall proceed. Our 
lexicon will exhibit to us tenor twenty different meanings, perhaps, 
of some of the most important words in a sentence. Our grammar, 
beside teaching us the relations of words to each other, will discover 
to us the various and often numerous modifications of meaning, 
which some alteration in the form of a word renders it capable of 
expressing. Iflt happen to have an appendix treating of the rhet^ 
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iort of langaage, as if we were to speak of an invisible illu • 
mination. The meaning ot a sentence is the ideas which it 
is adapted to convey to Uie mind of him who reads or hears 
it. But if it be capable of conveying any ideas, that is, if it 
have any meaning, it is merely stating the same fact in other 
terms, to say, that those ideas are capable of being received 
and understood. 

No one, indeed, will deny, that there are many truths in- 
comprehensible by us ; which are above reason, or, in other 
words, which are wholly out of the grasp of our present faculties. 
But Uiese truths cannot be expressed in human language. 
Nor, while our faculties remain what they are, can they be 
in any way revealed to us. To rieveal is to make known. But 
what cannot be comprehended, cannot be made known, and 
therefore cannot be revealed. 

This very plain subject has been obscured by a loose and 
ambiguous use of language. It is said, that we believe truths 
which we do not comprehend ; — that we believe that the 

rical figares, we may alio learn something from it concerning the 
many ohangeA of signification to which words are subjected, accord* 
ing to established modes of speech ; though our knowledge, if de- 
rived merely from this source, may not be extensive. But as yet we 
are furnished only with objects of choice among a variety of mean- 
ings, without any thing to decide us how to choose. We have only 
U»mt, and that but very imperfectly, what the words may signify; 
our business is to learn, what they do signify. Take a sentence, 
wMch in different relations may be used to express different mean* 
ings with equal propriety — and such sentences are constantly occur' 
ring— what assistance will our grammar or lexicon afford to deter- 
mine in any particular case its actual meaning] Certainly none 
at all. 

But in the process of interpretation, we are to have recourse to no 
other instruments. We are expressly enjoined, for instance, to ex- 
clude all consideration of the reason of the thing. By this must be 
meant, that we are not to consider, what may reasonably be said 
upon any subject ; or, in other words, what a reasonable man, with 
no false opinions, would say concerning it. Let us try then how we 
shall succeed in interpreting Scripture, after having excluded this 
and every other extrinsic consideration. St. Luke ascribes these 
words to our Saviour : ' Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom 
of heaven.' Shall we exclude all consideration of the reason of the 
thing, and taking the word, poor, in its most common and obvious 
sense, understand our Saviour as asserting for a universal truth, that 
all men destitute of property are blessed ? But these words it will 
be said, are explained by the parallel passage in St. Matthew. Ex* 
plained by a pareUel passage ! We are, then, veiy soon obliged 
to have reoottrss to sometlUng beside our granuoi^ and lexicon* 



grass grows ; but do not know how it grows ;— 4{iat we be« 
lieve that some things are infinite ; but that we do not oom* 
prehend infinity ; — that we believe that Ood knows all things y 
bat that we cannot form a conception of omniscience. Let 
us examine these propositions. The g^'ass grows : do we not 
know what we mean* when we use these words ? It is ae 
intelligible a proposition as can be stated. We aflirm, and 
we intend nothing more than to affirm, that certain well 
known, sensible phenomena take place. It is true that wtf 
do not know how it grows, that is to say, we do not know 
the proximate cause of its growth ; and it is equally true, 
^at we affirm nothing about those causes in the proposition 
stated. Our affirmation does not extend beyond our know^ 
ledge. The fact that there are many phenomena of which 
we cannot assign the causes, does not tend to prove that 
when we affirm those phenomena to exist, we utter incom- 
prehensible language. 

But we say of many things that they are or may be infin** 
ite ; that space and duration are infinite ; that the attributes 
of God are infinite ; that our own existence will be infinite 
or without termination ; and we do not understand what is 

But how are they explained by the passage in St. Matthew? ' Bleck 
sed are the poor in spirit.' Without taking any extriofeic conside- 
ration into view, but confining ourselves to the mere words before 
us, in which of the many meanings of the word spirit shall we here 
understand it ? Shall we receive it in a sense, which occurs repeat- 
edly in the New Testament, according to which it denotes the temped 
and virtues of a Christian, and understand the words as meaning,* 
' Blessed are they who are poor in the temper and virtues of a Chria^ 
tian.' But leaving these difficult passages, he who chooses to put 
out of view the reason of the thing, and all those other circumstances 
which ought to determine our judgment, may proceed with his 
grammar and lexicon to the next beatitude of our Baviour, and then 
to the next : and then he may open at random upon any passage of 
the New Testament, till he has tiatisfied himself respecting the prac- 
ticability of his method. 

If the opinions on which I have remarked were the extravagances 
of an Individual writer aione^ so long a notice of them would hardly 
be justifiable. But the assertions, I cannot say the arguments, Ql( 
Dr. Chalmers, are intended to maintain a system of interoretation in 
which the false doctrines that have been connected with Christianity 
have found their main support. It is to be observed, however, that 
the verbal method of interpretation is, in fact, principally epji&n^ 
to passages brought in proof of those doctrines, and is abandoned in 
regard to other portions of Scripture, to which its application would 
produce some unsanctioned error or absurdity. 
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meant by infinity ; we do not comprehend these troths. I 
answer tiiat if we do not comprehend those propositions ; if 
they are unintelligible ; it is very idle to ma^e them. We 
do not comprehend infinity in itself considered ; but we com- 
prehend our own idea of infinity, with the knowledge, as in 
very many other cases, that it' is an inadequate idea. Oar 
ideas of things infinite are, as that word implies,^ essentially 
negative ideas. They consist in the conception of certain 
things accompanied with the belief of the absence of all 
limit or termination. We. not only have an idea of infinity, 
but it is impossible we should not have. The very consti- 
tution of our minds is such that we cannot, for instance, 
imagine a period when time began, or when it may end. It 
is true that we are unable to conceive of infinity positively, 
we do not understand all its nature ; and we can reason 
about it therefore but very partially. It belongs to the class 
of inadequate ideas, which includes far the greater portion of 
all our ideas ; and the propositions relating to it are no more 
unintelligible than the propositions which relate to other ideas 
of this class. I affirm, that the same person who called on 
me to-day visited me yesterday ; and there is no one, I think, 
who will maintain that this is an incomprehensible proposi- 
tion. Yet there are few who will pretend to have a perfectly 
adequate idea of identity, the notion of which is involved in 
the proposition just stated ; and many questions may be 
raised respecting this subject, as well as respecting infinity, 
by which most minds would be perplexed. I say that the 
Bun is the principal source of light and heat ; and the pro- 
position is perfectly intelligible. But I have not an adequate 
idea of the snn ; there are many things concerning it, as well 
as concerning infinity, which I can neither afBrm nor deny. 
I cannot say for instance whether, as some have imagined, it 
be adapted to the support of animals and vegetables, in any 
respect similar to those which exist upon the earth. Our 
idea of infinity differs from most other ideas of the class to 
which I have referred it, only in this respect ; that its inad- 
equacy is occasioned by the fact, that the subject is beyond 
the grasp of our faculties ; while the inadequacy of most other 
ideas seems to arise from the deficiency of our means of in« 
formation. But this is a difference which does not in any 

* From the Latin in negative and Jmitw, 
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degree affect the nature of the propositions made conoenung 
it, so as to distinguish them from other propositions relating- 
to inadequate ideas. 

But it will be said that we have no conception of omni- 
science ; and yet that we make propositions concerning it^ 
which have a meaning and a very important one. I answer 
that they have not only an important^ but a perfectly intel- 
ligible meaning ; and that this subject is of a similar kind ta 
many others, of the nature and relations of which the uncfer'^ 
standing hiis distinct ideas, though they are subjects of which 
the inidgination cannot form distinct conceptions. Fix on 
any particular object of knowledge, and I can conceive, in 
every sense of the word, that this should be known to God* 
But when these objects are multiplied till they become infi* 
nite, or when they are multiplied beyond very narrow limits, 
my imagination fails and is altogether confounded. But the 
same is the case with regard to much humbler subjects. No 
ideas can be more definite, considered as objects of the un- 
derstanding, than those which relate to number and qaantity; 
yet it is principally collective and aggregate ideas involving 
the notion of great numbers or vast quantity, that the imagi- 
nation is thus unable to embrace. When I am told that 
there are more than six hundred millions of inhabitants upon 
the earth, I understand the proposition as perfectly, as when 
I am told that there are six individuals in a certain room. 
But of the latter my imagination can form a distinct concep- 
tion, of the former it cannot. I have no images in my mind 
which correspond in any considerable degree to the immense 
number of individuals mentioned ; or to that vast mass of 
matter with all its various modifications which constitutes the 
earth. Still less can one form distinct images of what 
astronomy has made known to us respecting the univerae. 
But who will pretend that man cannot comprehend the 
truths which man has discovered ? We need not, however, 
go so far for examples. I can form no image of a figure with 
twenty equal sides — none which shall distinguish it from a 
similar figure of nineteen or of twenty-one. But J am surely 
able to comprehend propositions respecting such a figom 
with twenty sides ; and I have a very clear idea of it as an 
object of the understanding. The fact theiefwe that our 
imaginations cannot conceive of omniscience, has no bearing 
to prove that our reason cannot comprehend the propositions 



wliich we make concerning it. When indeed we regard 
omniscience as infinite knowledge, then our ideas respecting 
it, however clear, must be inadequate. But, as I have just 
shown, propositions relating to inadequate ideas may be 
altogether intelligible. 

Language then cannot be formed into propositions having 
a meaning, which meaning is not, in itself considered, fully 
to be comprehended. This is merely saying in other terms^ 
that the human mind is capable of comprehending the ideas 
of the human mind, for no other ideas are associated with, 
or can be expressed by language. What then is the charac- 
ter of those propositions, said to be derived from the Scrip- 
tares, which are called incomprehensible ; and which, it is 
affirmed, express mysteries above human reason ? I answer 
that so far as they have a meaning, they are intelligible ; and 
that many of them, are in fact, propositions which are per- 
fectly intelligible. When I am told that the same being is 
both God and man, I recognise, as I have before said,*^ a 
very intelligible though a very absurd proposition, that is, I 
know well all the senses which the words admit. When it 
is affirmed that ' the Father is God, and the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God ; And yet there are not three Gods 
but one God ;' no words can more clearly convey any mean- 
ing, than those propositions express the meaning, that there 
are three existences of whom the attributes of God may be 
predicated, and yet that there is only one existence of whom 
the attributes of God may be predicated. But this is not an 
incomprehensible mystery ; it is plain nonsense. 

It seems to me in one respect, a most futile, and in another, 
a most irreverent sort of discussion, to inquire, what would 
be, or what ought to be our state of mind, if such proposi- 
tions were found in revelation ; or had been taught us by any 
being performing miracles in evidence of his mission from 
God. It is a thing impossible, and not to be imagined. 
When we have once settled the real nature of those proposi- 
tions, all controversy about their making a part of Christianity, 
is at an end ; unless indeed we urge this controversy not as 
Christians, but as unbelievers. 

•The propositions, then, of which we speak, are altogether 
intelligible, and are not mysteries. It is only in violation of 

* See p. 86. 



that fundamental rule of criticism, which continually pre- 
vents U8 from misunderstanding the words of other books in 
an irrational or absurd meaning, that any support has been 
found for them in the writings of the New Testament. 
These writings have been explained in a manner, in which if 
any other work were explained, we should think that ita 
author was regarded by his expositor as destitute of common 
sense ; unkss we ascribed this character to the expositor 
himself. It may give us some idea of the extent to which 
the misinterpretation of the Scriptures has been carried, and 
of the degree to which the religion of Christians has been 
corrupted, to recollect that the creed attributed to Athanasiud, 
but which is in fact, a spurious work of some unknown 
author, which Athanasius himself would have regarded with 
abhorrence ) a creed which seems to have been fbrmed in a 
delirium of folly, was for ages the professed faith of thewhoie 
Western Church ; and is still the professed faith of a great 
portion of Protestants. Nor is this all, nor the worst. The 
Athanasian creed ! the doctrine of the Trinity ! They have 
a' rank odor of ' the holy and apostolic court' of the Inqui- 
sition.' Persecution, torture, murder, all that is malignant 
in bigotry, and all that is loathsome in hypocrisy, have fol- 
lowed in their train. And who have been the victims 1 
They have been those who have denied the truth of doctrines, 
which, from the very constitution of the human mind, it was 
impossible that their persecutors should have believed. 

What I have last said^ leads me to observe, that these 
propositions, though, considered in themselves, they may 
have one or more distinct meanings, yet have no meaning in 
the mind of him who proposes them as religious truths. The 
words cannot be understood in any sense which he will 
acknowledge to be what he intends to express. He may 
haye obscure, unsettled, and irrational notions, which appear 
to him to answer in some sort to the proposition afiirmed ; 
but he can have no belief that really corresponds to it ; far 
though men may, and often do, believe contradictory pro- 
positions which they have never compared together, yet ho 
man can believe an obvious contradiction. While he is 
maintaining these propositions, he may, perhaps, hold a 
doctrine which ^ight properly be expressed in different 
words ; and v^ich does not in fact differ from tiie doctrine 
of those to whom he fancies himself most opposed. But 
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wb&ieyet he does in fact believe^ that he may express dis- 
tinctly and fully, in words which carry no contradiction upmi 
their face. The obscurity of the subject cannot be made a 
plea for the want of the utmost propriety and perspicuity of 
language ; for it is not the subject which he is required to 
explain, but only his own belief concerning it . But what 
one man believes may be made perfectly intelligible to 
another of equal capacity and information. 

Archbishop Tillotson said of the Athanasian creed, that he 
wished the church of England ' were well rid of it.' There 
are other parts of her service which it is even more desirable 
that church should be well rid of. Familiarity may recon- 
cile us to what is most offensive. But let us imagine it as 
possible that one should be ignorant of the errors prevailing 
among Christians, and, at the same time, penetrated with just 
conceptions of the Divinity. With what inexpressible aston- 
ishment and horror, would he listen for the first time to 
an assembly of Christian worshippers, thus addressing their 
God; 

'By the tnystery of thy holy incarnation, by thy holy 
nativity and circumcision, by thy baptism, fasting and temp- 
tation, — Good Lord deliver us. 

*By thine agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and 
passion, by thy precious death and burial, by thy glorious 
resurrection and ascension, Good Lord deliver us.' 

How many join in these petitions with an intelligent belief 
of the propositions implied in them? I answer, iTo^ one; 
for when understood, they cannot be believed. How many 
fancy that they believe them, having some obsure notions, 
which they think answer to what is intended? Certainly 
not a majority of those listeners who have at all exercised 
their reason upon the subject. But the doctiines implied are 
not doctrines of the church of England alone. Other 
churches and sects are equally responsible for their promul- 
gation. And what must we think of the public sanction 
thus given to such representations of God and Christianity ? 
What, in the present state of the world, will be the eflPect 
upon the religious sentiments of men, if absurdities so revolt- 
ing are presented to their minds as essential doctrines of our 
faith ? If there be any honor due to God, if Christianity be 
not a mere vulgar superstition, if there be any wortii in 
religion; if »ny respect is to be paid to that reason which Oo4 
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gave us when he formed us in his own likeness, if any eonoem 
is to be felt for man who has been insulted and degraded, it 
is a matter of the most serious importance, that this solemn 
mockery of all that is most venerable, and most essential to 
human happiness, should cease. 



SECTION IX. 

EXPLANATIONS OF PARTICULAR PASSAGES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, ADDUCED BY TRINITARIANS. 

I WILL now proceed to examine the principal passages urged 
by Trinitarians. I do this not chiefly for the purpose of 
showing that they do not support their doctrines — that point, 
I trust, is already settledv— but in order to assist those who 
may wish to attain a correct notion of their meaning, and 
particularly such as are familiar oiily with the Trinitarian 
application of them. Most of them present more or less 
difficulty to a modern reader ; otherwise they could not, with 
any appearance of reason, have been perverted to the sup- 
port of such doctrines ; and one may reasonably desire to 
know how they are probably to be understood. 

But it is to be remarked that the case is the same with 
some of these as with many other passages in the New Tes- 
tament. We may confidently reject a particular sense, as 
not having been intended by the speaker or writer, while, at 
the same time, we doubt whether we have ascertained his 
true meaning. Of different expositions we may sometimes 
hesitate which to prefer, or question whether any one be cor- 
sect, though no other that seems preferable occur to us. In 
the study of ancient authors, we must often content ourselves 
with an approximation to the thoughts intended to be ex- 
pressed ; and for the most part have not a full and clear view 
of all that was present to the mind of the writer. It would 
require a mastery which none can attain over the whole power 
of an ancient language as used by different individuals, and 
an intimacy which none can acquire with all the circumstances 
affecting the conceptions and feelings of an ancient writer and 
bis contemporaries, to determine in every case the exact force 



Wkd bearing of hie words. Oar knowledge is not unfire- 
quenUy so imperfect, that we are unable fully to estimate the 
relative importance of the different considerations which may 
incline us to adopt one meaning or another. The explana- 
tions, therefore, of some of the passages to be examined may 
be more or less probable or accurate, without, in any degree 
affecting the force of the preceding arguments. However 
much those who reject the Trinitarian exposition of certain 
words may differ among themselves as to their true meaning ; 
there is, in consequence, as little reason for assenting to the 
Trinitarian exposition, as is furnished by the differences 
among Protestants for adopting tlie creed of the Church of 
Rome, or the differences among Christians for becoming an 
unbeliever. An equal diversity of opinion has existed among 
interpreters concerning the meaning of many passages not 
particularly obnoxious to controversy. Nor is this variety 
of explanation to be supposed peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment. In proportion to the attention which has been paid 
to the ancient philosophers, to Plato and Aristotle, for exam- 
ple, there has been a similar want of agreement concerning 
their doctrines and sentiments. It may be worth while to 
illustrate what has been said, and to show the difficulty 
that may exist in ascertaining the meaning of words, even 
when the discussion excites no prejudice or party feeling, by 
attending to a few of the first declarations of our Saviour, 
which it is probable many readers pass over with scarcely a 
question as to their sense. 

' Reform yourselves ; for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.'* The Common Version, instead of * Reform your- 
selves,' has * Repent.' To correct this error, nothing more 
is necessary than a knowledge of the proper sense of the ori- 
ginal word. But what was intended by the words * kingdom 
of Heaven ' as used by Christ ; and how were they under- 
stood by the Jews, his contemporaries, when first uttered 1 
Both questions are important. The Jews had expected that 
their Messiah would come to establish a temporal kingdom ; 
and the idea of a temporal kingdom was suggested to their 
luindfi by those words when they first heard them. The fact 
concerning their expectations is ascertained by a process of 
investigation and reasoning. But such a kingdom was not 

•'Matthew ir. 17. 
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intended by our Saviour. Under common circumstances, we 
Endeavour to use words in that sense in which they wiU at 
once be understood by our hearers.. But we learn from an 
examination of the gospels, that Christ employed terms, 
familiar to his hearers, in new senses, and left his meaning to 
be gradually ascertained and settled, as the minds of his dis- 
ciples might open to the truth. What then was his mean- 
ing ? This is a question to which, I think, many readers 
may find it more difficult to return a clear and precise answer, 
than it appears to be at first thought. He who will look into 
the commentators may perceive how indefinitely and inaccu- 
rately it is liable to be understood. For myself, I conceive 
hiax to have intended by the * kingdom of heaven,' or in other 
'Words, ' the kingdom of God/ that state of things in which 
men should recognise the authority of God as the supreme 
lawgiver, and submit themselves to his laws, as human sub- 
jects to those of a human government. This I suppose to be 
the radical idea of the term as used by him, an idea which is to 
he regarded under various relations, is united with different 
Accessory thoughts, and suggests different associations, ac- 
cording to the vaiious connections in which it is presented. 

' Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven'* — that is, they will enjoy the blessings which 
God confers upon the subjects of his kingdom, upon those 
who obey his laws. But are they blessed for what they are, 
or for the peculiar advantages which they enjoy for becoming 
what they ought to be ? Is the l^lesssing absolute and uni- 
versal 1 Or does it refer only to the favorable circumstances 
of the class spoken of ? Or is it confined to some particular 
individuals of that class 1 That these are not idle questions 
may appear from the words which St. Luke ascribes to 
Christ, ^ Blessed are ye poor ;' the qualification ' in spirit* 
being omitted ; ' for yaurs is the kingdom of heaven ;* t 
which we cannot understand as referring without exception 
to the whole class of the poor. The words given by St. 
Matthew have been by some critics so constructed as to cor- 
respond to those of St. Luke.il; Thus Wetstein undeistandu 
them as addressed particulaiiy to Christ's poor disciples, and 
as meaning, Blessed in the view of the Spirit, Blessed in the 

* Matth. V. 3. t Luke yi. 20. 

^ By connecting to ^^/lettwia^t with makariou 

f2 
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sight of God, are the poor, that is, ye poor. It would de- 
tain us too long, to enter into the reasons for which, as it 
seems to me, this interpretation is to be rejected. Let us 
attend, then, to some other expositions. Many commentators 
of the Romish church, understand by the ' poor in spirit,* 
those who voluntarily submit to poverty. Among Protes- 
tants, Whitby and others understand ' men of a truly hum- 
ble and lowly spirit.' Paley, apparently led astray by the 
sound of the words in the Common Version, supposes our 
Saviour to declare that * the poor spirited are blessed ;' and 
has, in consequence, misrepresented the character of Chris- 
tian, that is, of true morality.* We may, with some reason, 
suppose Christ to have meant that, in the existing circum- 
stances of the Jews, the poor were far more likely than the 
rich to have the dispositions, which would lead them to be- 
come his followers, and that in consequence he pronounced 
those blessed who had the spirit of the poor. But I think 
it most probable that his meaning was still different. The 
word used in the original is to be distinguished from that 
which denotes simply the want of wealth. It implies desti- 
tution, and was used to denote such as lived by charity. 
Looking around him upon the multitude, he saw perhaps 
many who had no earthly goods ; and there stood near him 
the few disciples who had at that time left all to follow him. 
Borrowing, as was usual with him, a figure from present ob- 
jects, he speaks of that poverty which is not in external cir- 
cumstances ; but the poverty of the mind, the destitution 
felt within. The meaning of his words, I believe, was ; 
Blessed are such as feel that they are destitute of all things ; 
and he referred to such as, free from the high pretensions 
and spiritual pride of the generality of the Jews, might feel 
that as Jews they had no claims upon God, might recognise 
their own deficiencies in goodness, and be sensible how much 
was wanting to their true happiness. We cannot, perhaps, 
approximate nearer at once to the sense and the expression 
of the original, than by rendering it, Blessed are they whose 
poverty is of the spirit. 

Let us go on a little further. ' Blessed are the mourners 
for they shall be comforted.'f Does this intend those who 

* See his Evidences of Christiaoity. Fart II. Ch. 2. 
t liatt. r. 4. 
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deny themselves the blessings of life and endure voluntary 
penance^ as some Catholics explain the passage 2 You will 
say not. Does it mean those who mourn for their sins, as 
many Protestant commentators tell us ? I think otherwise. 
The purpose of our Saviour was, I believe, simply to an- 
nounce, that his religion brought blessed consolation to all 
who mourned. 

' Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth.' 
So the next words are rendered in the Common Verson. J 
will not go over the different meanings that have been assign- 
ed to them, but will only ask my reader, if he have not par- 
ticularly attended to the subject, in what sense, he lias under- 
stood them ? The rendering should be, ' Blessed are the 
mild, for they shall inherit the land ;' that is, ' the promised 
land.' The passage cannot be understood without attention 
to the conceptions of the Jews. They believed, that if tjiey 
obeyed God, they should remain in possession of the ^ pro- 
mised land ;' if they disobeyed liim, that they should be re- 
moved from it, and scattered among other nations. Hence, 
' the inheriting of the land ' was in their minds but another 
name for the enjoying of God's favor. In this associated 
and figurative sense the terms were used by Christ. His 
meaning was, literally, Blessed are the mild, for they shall 
enjoy the favor of God. In the Psalm (xxxvii. II.) from 
which he borrowed the words, they are, probably, to be un- 
derstood literally. 

These examples may serve in some measure to show, that 
it is not always easy to determine the meaning even of pas- 
sages which may seem at first view to present little difficulty. 
If, therefore, we may hesitate about the true sense of those 
quoted by Trinitarians, this circumstance will afford no ground 
for hesitation in rejecting the Trinitarian sense. We must 
not assign an absurd meaning to a passage, because we are 
unable to satisfy ourselves about the meaning intended. He 
would reason very ill, who, because he was unable to satisfy 
himself as to what was meant by our Saviour, when he spoke 
of eating his fiesh and drinking his blood, should, on that 
account, adopt the Roman Cathohc exposition of his words. 

In what follows, I shall confine my remarks to passages of 
the New Testament. If the doctrines of Trinitarians were not 
taught by Christ and his Apostles, it would be a superfiuous 
labour to examine the passages of the Old Testament, which 
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haye been represented as containing indications of them' 
There are arguments so futile that one may be excused from 
remarking upon them. At the present day, it can hardly be 
necessaty to prove, that the writer of the first chapters of 
Cknesis was not a Trinitarian : or that there is no evidence 
for the doctrine in the words of Isaiah, (vi. 3.) * Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hosts ;' though according to Dr. William 
Lowth, a standard commentator on the Prophets, * The 
Christian chinrch hath always thought that the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity was implied in this repetition.' Another 
expositor of equal note, Bishop Patrick, tells us, that ^ many of 
the ancient Fathers think there is a plain intimation of the 
Trinity in these words, * The Lord our Grod is one Lord ;' ' 
yet it cannot be expected that one should go into an expla- 
nation of this proposition, for the sake of removing any diffi- 
culty in comprehending it. The passage of the Old Testa- 
ititxit which is most relied upon by Trinitarians, is found in 
Isaiah ix. 6. It has been often explained. There is, I think, 
no evidence that it relates to Christ ; and if it do, the com- 
trion version of it is incorrect. It may be thus rendered : 

' For unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given ; 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder; 

And he shall be called wonderful. 

Counsellor, mighty potentate, 

Everlasting Father, prince of peace.'* 

I proceed then to remark upon the principal passages ad- 
duced by Trinitarians professedly from tlie New Testament 
in support of their doctrines ; and in doing so shall distribute 
them into several different classes, according to the different 
errors which have led to their misuse. The sources of misinter- 
pretation and mistake will thus appear, and in regard to the 
texts of less importance which I shall omit to notice, it will 
in general be easy to determine to what head they are to be 
referred and in what manner understood. 

* I quote the translation given by the Rev. George R. Noyes in hia 
Sermon upon Isaiah ix. 6. lately published, and refer to the same 
diseoarse for its explanation and defence. I do so the more readily, 
as it gives me an opportunity of expressing my respect for that able 
«ad accurate scholar, and my strong interest in those labors by which 
he is contributing so much toward a better understanding of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 
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To the first class we may refer Interpolated and CorrujJted 
Fatsages, Such are the following. 

Acts xx» 28. Here in the Common Version, we find 
these words ; ' to feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.' Instead of * the church of 
God,' the true reading is * the church of the Lord.' 

1 Timothy iii. 16. * God was manifested in the flesh.* 
The reading Theos (God J is spurious ; but it has been 
doubted whether we should read os (leho or he who) or o 
(which.) 

1 John V. 7. The famous text of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses. The value that has been formerly attached to this 
passage, though unquestionably interpolated, may be estimated 
from the obstinacy with which it has been contended for, 
from its still retaining its place as genuine in the editions of 
the Common Version, and even m editions of the original 
professedly formed on the Text of Griesbach, from the lin- 
gering glances cast toward it by such writers as Bishop Mid- 
dleton, and from the pertinacity with which the more igno- 
rant or bigoted class of controversialists continue to quote 
and even defend it. 

After all that has been written concerning these texts, no 
one of them requires particular notice except that from the 
first Epistle to Timothy. Of this the true reading and pro- 
per explanation are both doubtful. In respect to the rea(&ng, 
the question is, as I have mentioned, between os (who or he 
who) and o (which). Griesbach gives the preference to the 
former, but it has been shown, I think, that he is incorrect in 
the citation of his authorities.^ The original reading, I be- 

* See Laurence's Remarks upon Griesbach'g Classification of Man- 
nscrlptS; pp. 71 — 83. According to Griesbach, of the Versions 
(which as regards this text afford by far the most important evidence 
to be adduced), the Arabic of the Polyglot, and the Slavonic alone, 
support the reading Tkeoa ; in all the others a pronoun is used, an- 
swering to 08 or to o. That is to say, the Coptic, the Sahidic, and 
the Philoxeniaa Byriac in Hie margin, express the pronoun os; the 
Vulgate and the older Latin versions, o, quod : and the Felhito or 
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lieve to have been o (tchich). For this the external evi- 
dence, when fairly adjusted, seems greatly to preponderate ; 
and it may have been altered by transcribers first into 05, and 
afterwards into TheoSy in consequence of the theological inter- 
pretation of the passage, according to which the mystery spo- 
ken of was Christ, — an interpretation that appears to have 
been given it at an early period. But the passage, I believe, 
has no reference to Christ personally. 

The words translated ' mystery of godliness,' as if pur- 
posely to obscure the sense, should be rendered * the new 
doctrine of piety,' or ' concerning piety ;' and in order to 
avoid an awkward collocation of words in English, we may 
connect the epithet ' great,' with the substantives * piUai 
and foundation ;' an arrangement which, though contrary to 
the construction of the original, sufficiently expresses the 
sense. The following rendering, then, I believe, gives the 
meaning of the Apostle. 

' I thus write to you, hoping to come to you shortly ; but 
should I be delayed, that you may know how you ought to 
conduct yourself in the house of God, that is, the assembly 
of the living God. Beyond doubt, the great pillar and 
foundation of the true religion, is the new doctrine concern- 
ing piety, which has been made known in human weakness, 
proved true by divine power, while angels were looking on, 
which has been proclaimed to the Gentiles, believed in the 
world, and has obtained a glorious reception.' 

vulgar Syriac, the Philoxenlan Syriac in the UM, the Erpenian Ara- 
bic, the iii^thiopic, and the Armenian, use a pronoun which may be 
translated indifferently ' who/ or ' which.' 

But according to Dr. Laurence, whose statements I see no reason 
to distrust, ' the Coptic, the Sahidic, and the Philoxenlan versions 
do not necessarily read os, but most probably 0/ and the ' Peshito or 
vulgar Syriac, the Erpenian Arabic, and the ^Ethiopic, do not indif- 
ferently read os or o, but indisputably o.' * The Armenian reads 
neither os nor o, but, in conjunction with the Byzantine text, theos* 
Of all these versions, therefore, Griesbach's account is incorrect; and 
the number and importance of those which favor the reading o, taken 
in connexion with the fact of its having been, from the first, the 
reading of the whole Western church, produce a preponderating 
weight of evidence in its favor. 

In regard to the Philoxenlan version Br. Laurence, as may ap- 
pear from what is quoted, expresses himself with some obscurity. 
But, I presume, his opinion was, that both in the text, and in the 
margin, it probably reads 0. See White's note in his edition of this 
vemoa. 
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In the beginning of the second chapter of this Epistle, 
St. Paul speaks earnestly, and at length, of the prayers to 
be offered by Christians in their public assemblies. The main 
object of their thus associating together was to excite their 
feelings of piety by mutual sympathy. Then follow directions 
respecting the well-ordering of a Christian community or 
church, and the proper character of its officers ; and, in con- 
clusion, the Apostle recurs to the great distinctive character 
of Christianity, its new doctrine of piety to God, that state 
of mind which their assemblies were particularly intended to 
cherish. Thus we have a connected train of thought. But 
if the conclusion of the passage be explained of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, or of God, in the flesh, a new subject is 
abruptly introduced, having but a remote connexion with what 
precedes ; and one which we perceive no reason for the 
Apostle's adverting to in this place. 



CLASS II. 

Passages relating to Christ which have been mistj'anslated. 

To this class belongs Fhilippians ii. 5. seqq. Here the 
Common Version makes the Apostle say of (>hrist, that he 
' thought it not robbery to be equal with God.' This has 
been considered a decisive argument, that Christ is God ; 
though it is an absurdity to say of any being, that he 'thought 
it not robbery to be equal with himself.' Perhaps no text, 
however, has been more frequently quoted or referred to.* 
But it now seems to be generally conceded that the words 
have been mistranslated. In the verses that follow, the verbal 
rendering of en morphee theou, is * in the form of God,' and 
that of morpJieen doulou, * the form of a servant.' But as 
these phrases do not correspond to our modes of expression, 

♦ Thus Dr. Watts in one of his hymns. (Book II. h. 51.) 

' Yet there is one of human frame, 

Jesus arrayed in flesh and blood, 

Thinks it no robbery to claim 

A full equality with God. 

Their glioiy shines with equal beams,' &c. 
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tkey can hardly convey a distinct meaning to most readers. 
' To be in the form of another/ as here used^ means ' to ap- 
pear as another/ ' to be as another.' In a translation it it 
better to substitute one of these equivalent, but more intelli- 
gible phrases. The whole passage may be thus rendered. 

' Let the same disposition [Let the same humility and 
benevolence] be in you which was in Jesus Christ, who 
being as Goa did not think that his equality with God was to be 
eagerly retained ; but divested himself of it, and made him- 
self as a servant and was as men are, and being in the com- 
mon condition of man, humbled himself, and was submissive, 
even to death, the death of the cross.' 

Christ was * in the form God,* or * the image of God,' 
or ' as God ; ' he was ' like God,' or he was ' equal with 
God ' (the latter words being correctly understood ;) be- 
cause he was a minister in the hands of God, wholly under 
his direction ; because his words were the ^ords of God, his 
miracles, the works of the Father who sent him, and his 
authority as a teacher and legislator, that of the Almighty, 
not human but divine. Yet notwithstanding that he bore 
the high character of God's messenger and representative to 
men, with all the powers connected with it, he was not eager 
to display that character, or exercise those powers, for the 
sake of any personal advantage, or of assuming any rank or 
splendor corresponding to his pre-eminence over all other 
men. * Being rich, for our sakes he became poor.' He di- 
vested himself as it were of his powers, lowered himself to 
the condition of common men, lived as they live, exposed to 
their deprivations and sufferings, and voluntarily, as if weak 
as they, submitted to an ignominious and torturing death. — 
When it is affirmed that Christ made himself as a servant, 
these words are illustrated by those which he himself used, 
while inculcating, like the Apostle, the virtues of humility 
and benevolence, with a like reference to his own example ; 
' The Son of Man came not to be served, but to serve.'* 
It is in imitation of this example, that he directs him, ' who 
would be greatest among his disciples, to become the servant 
of all.' 

I proceed to another example. It is the mistranslation of 
the word aidnes, by the English word * worlds,' in the cora- 

* Malihetr 3a. 28. 
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xiMnceikient of the Epistle to the Hebrews.*^ For giving thif 
sense to the original term, there is not, I think, any authority 
to be found either in Hellenistic or classic Greek. It was 
not so used till long after the composition of this Epistle. 
In the theological dialect of Christians, this sense was 
assigned to it in reference to the present passage and to 
another in this Epistle (Ch. xi. 8 ;) and the corresponding 
Latin word sceetdum acquired the same meaning. The Greek 
word aion was used to denote a space of time of considerable 
length, leaving its precise limits undefined. Hence it denotes, 
secondarily, the state of things existing during such a period. 
In this sense it often occurs in the New Testament. We 
use the word o^e in a like signification, employing it to 
denote the men of a particular period, considered in reference 
to their circumstances and character, as when we speak of 
the ■* manners of an age,' ' the learning of an age,' &c. So, 
likewise, the word time is used, though by an idiom of our 
language, rather in the plural than the singular, as in the 
phrase, ' the times of the Messiah.' Shakspeare, however, 
says in the singular, * the time is out of joint,' meaning ' the 
present state of things is in disorder.' 

In the passage under consideration, aioMSf ^ages,' most 
probably, I think, denotes the ^different states of things 
which, in successive periods, would result from Christianity.' 
In the Epistle to the Ephesians, it is used, I suppose, in the 
same sense, Ch. iii. v. 11. kata prothesin ton aionon een 
tpoieeien en Ckriato leewu to kurio eemoon, 'conformably to a 
disposition of the ages which he has made by Christ Jesus 
our Lord ; 't and probably also in the same Epistle (ii. 7.) 
where the Apostle speaks of the favor of God that will be 
manifested ' in the ages to come.' In these passages, as well 
as iii that from the Epistle to the Hebrews, the reference, I 
presume, extends beyond this life to the future condition of 
Christians, to * the ages ' after death. t Thus, then, I would 

* There can be no reason for not explaining the passages in the 
Epistle ,to the Hebrews which I believe to have been misunderBtood, 
though I do not regard the Epistle as the work of St. Paul or any 
other Apostle. My reasons for this opinion I have formerly given 
in the Christian Examiner (Vols. iv. v. yi.) in a series of arUcles 
which I may, perhaps, at some time republish. 

+ Not, as in the Common Version, ' According to the eternal pur- 
pose, wUch he purposed in Christ Jesus oar Lord.' 

If: In Hebrews zi. '^, aiOnee is again translated * worlds/ Here we 
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render and explain the meaning of the writer to the Hebrews 
in Xhe first five verses of this Epistle. 

' God, who at different times and in different ways for- 
merly spoke to our fathers by the prophets, has at last 
spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of 
all,* through whom also he has given form to the ages^t who 
being a reflection of his glory, and an image of his perfections, 
and ruling all things with authority from him,| after having 
cleansed us from our sins by himself alone,|| hath sat down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high ; being as much 
greater than the angels, as the title which he has obtained is 
pre-eminent above theirs. For to which of the angels did 
God ever say, Thau art my Son, t/iis day have I made thee 
so. And again, / wiU be to him a Father^ and he shall be 
to me a SonJ* 

Another passage which may be mentioned is the conclu- 
sion of the first Epistle of St. John, thus rendered in the 
Common Version : 

'And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us an understanding, that we may know him that is 
true ; and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God and eternal life. Little chil« 
dren keep yourselves from idols.* 

According to the Trinitarian exposition of these words, the 
true God is the Son of God, and the two persons, who are 

may render thus ; ' Through faith we understand that the ages have 
been so ordered by the power of God, that what is seen had not its 
origin in what was conspicuous.* The meaning of the writer, I con- 
ceive to have been, that through faith we believe, that Christianity 
with all its results is to be referred to the power of God, not having 
had its origin in any state of things previously exisUng. 

* We may suppose that, the preceding dispensations of God being 
intended to prepare the way for Christianity, Christ is represented 
as 'heir of all ' which had been accomplished by them ; or the figu- 
rative term fieir may be used with reference to the title of Son im- 
mediately before given to Christ, and ' heir of all ' may be equiv- 
alent to ' Lord of all,' denoting that Christ has been appointed ' head 
over all ' in the Christian dispensation. 

t Or, in other words, ' has given form to what exists and is to ex- 
ist,' as the results of Christianity. 

t Bead aUtou, and not autou, as is suggested, and almost required, 
by the occurrence of autou in the preceding clause, and by the use of 
eatUau immediately after without the insertion of kai. 

II That is, without the intervention of the saczifices of the Jewish 
law. 
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SO clearly distinguished by St. John, are one being. But the 
appearance of a Trinitarian meaning is the result of a fiEdse 
translation, particularly of the improper insertion of the word 
' even.' The passage may be thus rendered. Its sense may 
be made clearer by going back a little, and beginning at 
verse 18. 

' We know that whoever is bom of God avoids sin ; the 
child of God guards himself, and the Wicked One cannot 
touch him. We are assured that we are of God, and that 
the whole world is subject to the Wicked One. And we 
are assured that the Son of God has come, and has given us 
understanding to know Him who is True. And we are 
with him that is True through his Son Jesus Christ. He is 
th(« True God, and eternal life. Children, keep yourselves 
from idols.' 

The meaning is that He with whom Christians are. He 
who is True, is the True God, and the giver of eternal life. 
In the former part of the passage St. John expresses the 
Jewish conception of the personality and power of Satan. 
To him, the Wicked One, he regarded the heathen world as 
subject ; while believers were through Christ with Him who 
is True, tlie True God. They were, therefore, to keep them- 
selves fVom idols. 

Should it be said that these ideas are not happily expres- 
sed, I answer, it is evident that the author of this Epistle 
was as unskilful a writer as we might expect to find one, 
originally a Galilean fisherman ; and should it be brought as 
an objection against his being an inspired Apostle, that he 
adopted a popular error of his countrymen respecting the ex- 
istence and power of a being, the supposed author of evil, I 
would ask in return, how, if he were not an inspired Apostle, 
one thus exposed in common with others to the errors of his 
age, rose so high above his contemporaries in his comprehen- 
sion of the ESSENTIAL truths of religion 1 

With the passage quoted from St. John, may be compared 
the words of his master, which he had previously recorded ; 
' And this is life eternal, to know that thou art the only true 
God, and that Jesus whom thou hast sent is the Messiah.'^ 
After having recorded these words, with what aBiazement 
would he have been seized, had it been revealed to him that 

^Johftxvii. 3, . 
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an epistle of his own would be interpolated in one place, and 
its meaning perverted in another, for the sake of proving a 
doctrine, about to be generally received by Christians, that 
he who thus addressed the only true God, that he whom God 
had sent, was himself the only true God. 

To the class of mistranslations are likewise to be referred 
those passages which, on account of the omission of the 
Greek article, have been so rendered as to apply to Christ 
the title ' God.' These, however, are in tliis particular cor- 
lectly translated in the Common Version. As the question 
is purely a critical one, I will place the remarks to be made 
upon it in a note.* 

* The argument for the deity of Christ founded upon ihe omission 
of the Greek article was revived and brought into notice in the last 
century by Granville Sharp^ Esq. He applied it to eight texts which 
irill be hereafter mentioned. The last words of Ephesians v. 5. may 
^ord an example of the construction on which the argument is 
founded ; 

eti ti basileia tou Cfiristov. kai Theou, 

From the article being inserted before Chriatou and omitted befoie 
Theou, Mr. Sharp infers that both names relate to the same person, 
and renders, * in the kingdom of Christ our God.* Conformably to 
the manner in which he understands it, it might be rendered, ' ia 
the kingdom of him who is Christ and God.' The proper tfansla* 
tion I suppose to be that of the Common Version, ' in the kingdom 
of Christ and of God,' or ' in the kingdom of the Messiah and of 
God.' 

The argument of Sharp is defended by Biriiop Mlddleton in his 
Doctrine of the Greek Article. By attending to the rule laid down 
by him with its limitations and exceptions, we shall be able to judge 
of its applicability to the passages in question. His rule is this ; 

' When two or more attributives, joined by a copulative or copula- 
tives, are assumed of [relate to] the same person or thing, before the 
first attributive the article is inserted, before the remaining ones it is 
omitted.' pp. 79, 80. 

By attributives, he understands ai^ectives, participles, and nouns, 
which are significant of character, relation, and dignity. 

The limitalions and exceptions to the rule stated by him are as 
follovns. 

1. There is no similar rule respecting ' names of substances eoth 
eidered as substances * Thus we may say o lithos kai Chrusos, without 
repeating the article before Chrusos, though we speak of two different 
BUDStances. The reason of this limitation of the rule is stated to be 
that ' distinct real essences cannot be conceived to belong to the 
same thing;' or, in other words, that the same thing cannot be sup- 
posed to be two difierent substances. — In this case, then, it appears 
that the article is not repeated, because its repetition is not necessary 
to prevent ambiguity. This is the liue principle which accounts 



Ta the class of mistranslations might strictly be referred 
a very large part of all the passages adduced by Trinita- 
rians, as v^ill appear from what follows ; but my purpose 

for all the limitations and exceptions to the rule that are stated hy 
Bishop Middleton and others. It is mentioned thus early, that Ihe 
principle may be kept in mind ; and its truth may be remarked in 
the other cases of limitation or of exception to be quoted. 

II. 'No similar rale applies to proper names. 'The reason/ 
says Kiddleton, Ms evident at once ; for it is impossible that John 
and Thomas, the names of tiro distinct persons, should be predicated 
of an individual.' p. 86. This remark is not to the purpose ; for 
the same individual may have two names. The true reason for this 
limitation is, that proper names, when those of the same individual, 
are not connected by a copulative or copulatives, and therefore that 
when they are thus connected no ambiguity arises fVom the omission 
of the article. 

III. ' Nouns,' says Middleton, ' which are the names of abstract 
ideas, are also excluded ; for ae Locke ha^ well observed, ' Bvery 
distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence, and the names which stand 
for such distinct ideas are the names of things essentially different.' ' 
Ibid, It would therefore, he reasons, be contradictory to suppose 
that any quality were at once apeiria and apaideuMa, But the 
names of abstract ideas are used to denote personal qualities, and the 
same personal qualities, as they are viewed under different aspects, 
may l^ denoted by difl^rent names. The reason assigned by Mid- 
dleton is therefore without force. The true reason for the limitation 
is, that usuaUy no ambiguity arises from the omission of the article 
before words of the class mentioned. 

lY. The rule, it is fkirther conceded, is not of universal application 
as it respects PlureUa ; for, says Middleton, ' Though one individual 
may act, and frequently does act, in several capacities, it is not likely 
that a multitude of individuals should all of them act in the same 
several capacities: and, by the extreme improbahiUiy that they should 
be represented as so acting, we may be forbidden to understand the 
second plural attributive of the persons designed in the article pre- 
fixed to the first, however the usage in the singular might seem to 
eountenanoe the construction.' p. 90. 

V. Lastly, ' we find,' he says, ' in very many instances, not only ♦ 
in the plural, but even in the singular number, that where attri- 
butives are in their nature absoliUely incompatible, i. e. where the 
application of tli^ rule would involve a contradiction in terms^ there 
the first attributive only has the article, ike perspicuity of the passage 
not requiring the nUe to be tujcurately observed* p. 92. 

Having thus laid down the rule with its limitations and excep- 
tions, JBidxop Middleton applies it to some of the passages in the New 
Teetameat adduced by Mr. Sharp in proof of the divinity of Christ. 
These were Acts xx. 28 (supposing the true reading to be tou ih/rtou 
kaiThe<m.) Sphes.v. 6. 2Thess.i.l2. 1 Tim. v. 21. (if ^uWou should 
be retained in the text.) 2 Tim. iv. 1 (if we read tou Theou iea/i 
hariou.) Titus ii. 13. 2^eteri. 1. Jude 4 (supposing TVieon to belong 
to the text.) In four of these eight texts, the reading adopted to bring 
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under the present head has been to remark only on a few 
in which the error is more gross than usual, or the misuse of 
which has principally arisen from their being incorrectly 

them within the rule is probably spurious, as may be seen by refer- 
ing to Griesbach ; and they are in consequence either given up^ or 
not strongly insisted upon, by Hiddleton. In one of the remaining, 
2 Thess. i. 12, the reading is kata ten charin tau Theou imon hat 
kwriou lesou Christou, Of this Middleton is 'disposed. to think 
that it affords no certain evidence in favor of Mr. Sharp/ because he 
' believes that hirios in the form of Kurios lisoua Christos became 
as a title so incorporated with the proper name as to be subject to 
the same law/ pp. 554, 564. The three remaining texts are those 
on which he principally relies. 

By the application of the rule to the passages last mentioned, it 
is inferred that Christ is called God, and the great God ; and it is 
affirmed that the rule requires us to understand these titles as applied 
to him. The general answer to this reasoning is as follows. 

It appears by comparing the rule with its exceptions and limita- 
tions that it, in fact, amounts to nothing more than this; that when 
substantives, adjectives, or participals are connected together by a 
copulative or copulatives, if the first have the article, it is to be omit- 
ted before those which follow, when they relate to the same person 
or thing; and is to be inserted, when they relate to different persons 
or things, bxobpt when this fact is sufficiently determined by some 
other circumstance. The same rule exists respecting the use of the 
definite arLiclV in English. 

Thfe principle of exception just stated is evidently that which runs 
through all the limitations and exceptions which Middleton has laid 
down and exemplified, and is in itself perfectly reasonable. When, 
from any other circumstance, it may be clearly understood that dif- 
ferent persons or things are spoken of, then the insertion or omission 
of the article is a matter of indifierence. 

But if this be true, no argument for the deity of Christ can be 
drawn from the texts adduced. With regard to this doctrine, the 
main question is, whether it were taught by Christ and his Apostles, 
and received by their immediate disciples. Antitrinitarians maintain 
that it was not ; and consequently maintain that no thought of it 
was ever entertained by the Apostles and first believers. But if this 
supposition be correct, the insertion of the article in these texts was 
wholly unnecessary. Ko ambiguity could result from its omission. 
The imagination had not entei^ the minds of men that God. and 
Christ were the same person. The Apostles in writing, and their con- 
verts in reading, the passages in question, could have no more con* 
ception of one person only being understood, in consequence of the 
omission of the article, than of supposing but one substance to be 
meant by the terms o lithoe kai chruaoe, on account of the omission 
of the article before chruaoe. These texts therefore cannot be brought 
to disprove the Antitrinitarian supposition, because this supposition 
must be proved false, before these texts can be taken from the excep- 
tion and brought under the operation of the rule. The truth of the 
supposition accounts for the omission of the article. 
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rendered. As may readily be supposed/the different classes 
of texts that I have formed run into each other ; the misin- 
terpretation of a passage not unfrequentlv having its origin in 
more than one cause. 



CLASS III. 



Passages relating to God, lekich have been incorrectly 

applied to Christ.' 

The first which I shall mention belongs likewise to the 
head of mistranslations. It is Romans ix. 5. thus rendered 
in the Common Version ; * Whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. Amen. 

It must, one would think, strike a Trinitarian, who main- 
tains the correctness of this construction and rendering, as a 
very singular fact, that the title of ' God over all blessed for 
ever,' which is nowhere else given to Christ, should be intro- 
duced thus incidentally, and abruptly, without explanation 
or comment, and without any use being made of the doctrine. 
The supposed fact appears still more extraordinary and un- 
accountable, when we recollect that one main purpose of the 
Epistle to the Romans was to meet the prejudices and 
errors of the unbelieving Jews respecting Christianity ; and 
that the doctrine which the Apostle is imagined to have 
asserted so briefly and explictly, and then to have left with- 
out attempting to clear it from a single objection, must have 
been in the highest degree obnoxious to them ; and one, 
therefore, which in consistency with the design of the Epistle, 
required the fullest illustration and defence. In the second 
century, Justin Martyr, though far indeed from affirming that 
Christ was ' God over all ;' maintained that he was ' another 
god,' the Logos of the Supreme. In the Dialogue which he 
represents himself as having held with an unbeheving Jew^ 
Trypho, in defence of Christianity, he brings forward views 
and arguments similar to those in the Epistle to the Romans ; 
but in addition to these we find a new. topic, the deity of 
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Ghiisfc, oooupying a great part of the discosaion. If the 
doctrine had been maintained by St. Paal, as it was by Justin, 
one would think that in answering the objections of the Jews, 
it would have been as necessary for the Apostle, as for Justin, 
to explain and defend it. The sentiments of the Jews con- 
cerning it, which undoubtedly would have been as strong in 
the time of St. Paul as they were a century later, appear from 
the words which Justin ascribes to Trypho ; * You undertake 
to prove an incredible and almost impossible thing, that a 
god submitted to be born and to become a man.** ' As for 
what you say, that this Christ existed as a god before time 
was, and afterwards becoming a man^ submitted to be born, 
and that he was born out of the common course of nature, it 
seems to me not only paradoxical, but foolish.' t * All we 
[Jews],' says Trypho in another place, 'expect that the 
Messiah will be a man born of human parents.']: The whole 
argument of St Paul in opposition to the prejudices of the 
unbelieving Jews must have been incomplete and unsatis- 
factory, if he asserted this * incredible and almost impossible* 
doctrine in the clause of a sentence without attempting any 
Tindication of its truth. 

The passage has, T believe, no bearing whatever upon the 
doctrine, which it has been adduced to prove. The fact is 
well known that the present pointing of the New Testament 
18 of no authority ; the more ancient manuscripts have been 
unpointed ; and the points, which we now find, having been 
introduced by later transcribers and by editors. Let any one,' 
th^, turn to the passage in his Greek Testament, and put a 
dot at the top of the line (equivalent to a semicolon) after 
sarka instead of a comma as at present, and a comma after 
pantoon, and he will perceive that the following meaning 
immediately results ; * He who was over all was God blessed 
for ever.' 

' He who was over all,' that is over all which has just been 
mentioned by the Aj>oBtle. The rapidity of expression in 
the original, however, does not fully appear in such a render- 
ing ; because in our language we are obliged to supply the 
ellipsis of the substantive verb. It may be imitated, how- 
ever, by employing the participle instead of the verb. Doing 

* Dial, cum Tryph. p. 283. ed. Thirlb. 

t Dial. cum. Tryph. p. 338. Jib. p. 288, 
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this, I will give what seems to me a more correct translation 
of the passage, and of its context, than that of the Common 
Version. 

— ' My brethren ; who are Israelites, whose was the glory 
of being adopted as sons, whose were the covenants, and the 
law, and the service of the temple, and the promises, and 
from among whom the Messiah was to be born ; he who waa 
over all being God blessed for ever. Amen.' 

This conclusion, as every one must perceive, is in the 
highest degree proper and natural. Among the privileges 
and distinctions of the Jews, it could not be forgotten by the 
Apostle, that God had presided over all their concerns in a 
particular manner. With regard to the ellipsis of the sub*- 
stantive verb, which we have supposed, nothing is more 
common. In the five verses including the verse we are con* 
sidering, between the Sd and 9th, it occurs at least six 
times.* 

The passage was at an early period applied to Christ, par- 
ticularly by the Latin Fathers. With the notions, however, 
of the earlier Christians, respecting the inferiority of the Son 
to the Father, the passage, when thus constructed, presented 
a difficulty as well as an argument. Hippolytus,t or some 
writer under that name, explains it in reference to the de- 
claration of Christ thus rendered in the Common Version, 
' All things are delivered to me of the Father ;' conceiving 
the dominion over all things not to have been essentially 
inherent in Christ as properly the Supreme God, but as 
assigned to him by the Father. It was, perhaps, understood 
in a similar manner by Novatian, who has twice quoted the 
passage, but who clearly did not believe Christ to be the 
Supreme Being. TertuUian says ; ' We never speak of two 
Gods or two Lords, but following the Apostle, if the Father 
and Son are to be named together, we call the Father, God, 
and Jesus Christ, Lord.' ^ But when speaking of Christ 
alone, I may call him God, as does the same Apostle ; Of 

* The following texts, to which many others might be added, 
afford examples of a similar ambiguity of conatrucUon in the 
writings of St. Paul from the omission of the substantive verb. 
Bom. Tiii. 38, 84 ; x. 12. 1 Cor. i. 26. 2 Cor. iii. 14. (ml anaka- 
luptomenon for e^ti.gar mS anakaluptomenonj 2 Cor. v. 5. Ephes. 
It. 4 comp. 6. Coloss. ii. 17. 

t Contra ^''o«t^m. % vi. 0pp. I. 287. 
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whom is Christ, who is God' over all blessed for ever. For 
speaking of a ray of the sun by itself, I may call it the sun ; 
but when I mention at the same time the sun, from which 
this ray proceeds, I do not then give that name to the 
Mter.'* 

But it is to be observed that some of the earlier Fathers, 

especially the Greek Fathers, expressly denied that Christ is 

' the God over all.' This title was applied to him by the 

Sabeliians, and was considered as a distinguishing mark of 

their heresy. There is no one of the Fathers more eminent 

than Origen. ' Supposing,' says Origen in his work against 

Celsus, ' that some among the multitude of believers, likely 

as they are to have differences of opinion, rashly suppose that 

the Saviour is the God over all ; yet we do not, for we believe 

him when he said, ^ The Father who sent me is greater than 

I.'t Even after the Nicene council, Eusebius, in writing 

against Marcellus, says : ' As Marcellus thinks, He who was 

bom of the holy virgin, and clothed in flesh, who dwelt 

among men, and suffered what had been fortold, and died for 

our sins, was the very God over all ; for daring to say which, 

the church of God numbered Sabellius among atheists and 

blasphemers.']; Now it is incredible that the text in question 

should have been overlooked. But the early Fathers in 

making these, and a multitude of other similar declarations, 

concerning the inferiority of the Son to the Father, never 

advert to it. It evidently follows from this, that they had 

not the same conception, as modern Trinitarians have, of the 

meaning of the passage. They had read the words of the 

Apostle in which he speaks of ' the God and Jb'ather of our 

Lord* Jesus Christ, who is blessed for ever more '§ and the 

* ' Solum autem Christum poiero deum dicere, sicut idem Aposto- 
lus, HJx quibiLS Chriatua ; qui est, inquit, deus super omnia, benedic- 
tU8 in oevum omne. Nam et radium solis seorsum, solem vocabo ; 
golem autem nominans cujus est radius, non statim et radium solem 
appellabo/ — ^Advers. Praxeam, c. 13. 

+ Origen. cont. Cels. Lib. viii. § 16, 0pp. 1. 762. 

t Euseb. Eccles. Theol. 11. 4. This, and the passage from Origen, 
are given by Wetstein in his critical remarks on the text, with other 
authorities to the same purpose. See also Whitby, Disquisitionea 
ModesUe, passim, but particularly pp. 26, 27 ; p. 122 ; and p. 197. 
Ed. secund. — For placing a period after sarka, Griesbach quotes the 
authority of ' many Fathers who denied that Christ could be called 
the God over all.' * 

§ 2 Cor. zi. 31. 
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mystery of the Trinity being as yet but ill understood, they 
had not made such an advance in Orthodoxy as to believe, 
that Jesus Christ was the same being as his God and 
Father. 

We pass to Hebrews i. 1 — 1 2. It is unnecessary to give 
the words at length. This passage belongs to the present 
class. The words were originally addressed by the Psalmist 
(Ps. cii. 25.) not to Christ, but to God, and are so addressed 
by the author of the Epistle.* 

* The following are the remarks of Emlyn. ' Here we may ob- 
serve, that the tenth verse, And thou Lord, S^c. (though it is a new 
citation) is not prefaced with, Arid, to the SonJieeaWi, as ver. 8. or, 
with an again, as ver. 5, 6. and so chap. ii. 13. but barely, And thou 
Lord. Now the God last mentioned was Christ's God, who had 
anointed him; and the author thereupon breaks out into the celebra- 
tion of this God's power, and especially his unchangeable duration ; 
which he dwells upon, as what he principallj cites the text for ; in 
order, I conceive, to prove the stability of the Son's kingdom, before 
spoken of : Thy throne, God, is for ever and ever ; God, thy God, 
has anointed thee ; and thou, Lord, i. e. thou who hast promised 
him such a throne, art he who laid the foundation of ilie earth, and 
made the heavens, which, though of long and permanent duration, 
yet will perish ; hut tftou remainest, thou art the same, tJvy years 
shall not fail. So that it seems to be a declaration of God's immu- 
tability made here, to ascertain the durableuess of Christ's kingdom, 
before mentioned ; and the rather so, because this passage had been 
used originally for the same purpose in the 102 Psalm, viz. to infer 
thence this conclusion, ver. ult. The children of thy servants shall 
continue, and their seed he established hefore thee. In like manner 
it here proves the Sons throne should be established for ewer afid 
ever, by the same argument, viz. by God's immutability ; and so was 
very pertinently alleged of God, without being applied to the Son ; 
to show hew able his God, who had anointed him, was to make good 
and maintain what he had granted him, viz. a durable kingdom for 
ever.' — EmJyn's Examination of Dr. Sennet's New TJteory of the 
Trinity. Tracts, Vol. II. pp. 208, 204. London. 1731. 

Beside the purpose pointed out by £mlyn, the author of the Epis- 
tle may have had another in view, which was to declare, that while 
the throne of Christ being upheld by God should endure for ever ; 
the heavens, the local habitation, as they were considered, of angels, 
should, on the contrary, perish, be rolled up as a garment and 
changed. 



CLASS IV. 

Passages that might he considered as referring to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity y supposing it capable of proof and 
proved, but which in themselves present no avpearanee of 
any proof or intimation of it. 

Such is the ease with some of those urged with the most 
confidence ; as the form of baptism recorded in Matthew 
(xxviii. 1 9.), and thus rendered in the Common Version : 

* Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.' 

Here, as in many other passages, the error and obscurity 
of the version have favored the imposition of a sense upon 
the passage which the original does not suggest. ' To bap- 
tize m the natne of another * is to baptize by authority from 
him, as his representative. But this every scholar knows is 
not the sense of our Saviour's direction. The Greek word 
rendered ' name ' is in this passage, as often in the Scrip- 
tures, redundant. It is used pleonastically by an idiom of 
the Hebraistic Greek in which the Septuagint and New 
Testament are written. We have not the same turn of 
expression in our own language. In the original, it adds 
nothing to the sense of the passage. When literally ren- 
dered into another language in which the same idiom does 
not exist, it tends only to obscure the meaning. It should 
not therefore appear in a translation into English. 

But even if the term ' name ' be retained, there is no 
ground for the rendering, 'baptising them in the name.* 
The Greek preposition eis should here be rendered to. The 
whole passage may be thus translated. 

* Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations ; 
baptizing them to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
holy spirit.' 

The meaning of which is, Go and make converts of men 
of all nations, dedicating them by the rite of baptism, through 
which they are to make a solemn public profession of their 
faith, to the worship of the Father, the only true God, to 
the religion which be bfts U^ught men by his Son, and to the 
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enjoyment of those holy influences and spiritual blessings 
which accompany its reception. 

One may easily understand how this passage has appeared to 
Trinitarians to convey so clear a notice of the Trinity, since 
they have adopted its terms as technical in their theology, 
and imposed upon them new and arbitrary senses, which 
have become strongly associated with the words, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. But he who contends that any proof of 
the doctrine is to be derived from it, must proceed altogether 
upon assumptions obviously false. Let us state them clearly. 

In the first place, to prove the personality of the holy 
spirit from this passage, it must either be assumed ; 

That when three objects are mentioned together in a sen- 
tence and two of them are persons, the third must be a per- 
son also ; That is, the Father and Son being persons, the 
holy spirit must be a person also : 

Or, the personality and deity of the %oly spirit, and the 
deity cf the Son, may all be rested upon the assumption ; 

That baptism was a rite of such a character, that to be 
baptized ' in the name of,' or ' to the name of,' or ' to ' any 
person or object, necessarily implies, that such perfioa or 
object possesses the character of God : 

Or, it mav be assumed ; 

That when three persons or objects are thus mentioned 
together, they must be all of equal dignity, so that, in the 
present case, the Father being God, the same character must 
also belong to the Son and holy spirit. 

These are the only grounds on which the deity of the Son, 
and of the holy spirit, can be inferred from the passage 
before us. But at this point of the reasoning, if we have 
arrived at any doctrine, it is the doctrine of the existence of 
three Gods. In order therefore to conclude the proof of 
the Trinity from this passage, it is necessary further to 
assume ; 

That when three persons are thus * mentioned together 
in a sentence, they must be regarded as constituting but one 
Being. 

Such is the nature of the proof to be derived from the 
passage in question, concerning which I find the following 
exclamation : 

' Audi hsec, Ariane et Sociniane. Ex hoc loco veteres 
et naturee unitatem, et personarum pluralitatem> in Deo 
colligebant." 
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^ Hear these words, O Arian and Socinian. From this 
passage the ancients inferied both the unity .of nature^ and 
the plurality of persons, in God.' 

Under this head may be explained the title ' Son of God * 
as applied to Christ ; on which I have before had occasion 
to remark.*^ The Trinitarian supposes it to be evidence of 
the deity of Christ ; because as the son of a man has the 
nature of a man, so the Son of God must have a divine 
nature. 

If the doctrine of the deity of Christ involved no absurdity, 
the title in question might, without doubt, be used according 
to the analogy supposed ; but the proof of the doctrine must 
still be derived from other sources. No evidence of it could 
be drawn from this title alone ; because the title is one in 
common use, and its significancy in every other application 
of it is wholly different from the meaning ascribed to it by 
Trinitarians when applied to Christ. For this entire differ- 
ence, they must necessarily contend ; and in doing so virtually 
acknowledge that there is no usage to justify them in under- 
standing the title in the sense which they assign to it, and 
consequently that no inference can be drawn from this title 
alone in proof of the deity of Christ. 

Nor is there any difficulty in explaining its application to 
our Saviour. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 5.) 
quotes the words which God in the Old Testament is repre- 
sented to have used concerning Solomon, as applicable to 
Christ ; ' I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a 
Son.' By these words was meant, that God would dis- 
tinguish Solomon with peculiar favours ; would treat him as 
a father treats a Son ; and they are to be understood in a 
similiar manner when applied to Christ. * We saw,' says St. 
John in his Gospel (i. 14.) *his glory, glory like that of an 
only son from a father ;'f that is, we saw the glorious powers 
and offices conferred upon him, by which he was distinguish- 
ed from all others, - as an only son is distinguished by his 
father. It is in reference to this analogy and probably, I 
think, to this very passage in his Gospel, that St. John else- 

♦ See p. 42. 

+ Etheasametfia ten doxan autou, doxan Os monogenoua para 
patros. These words should not be rendered as in the Common 
Version, * We b^eld his gloiy, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father.' To justify this rendering, both vionog^nous and pcUros 
should have the article. 
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where caUs Christ ' the only Son of God/ a title applied to 
him by no other writer of the New Testament.* 

But the title was also familiarly used to denote those qual- 
ities which recommend moral beings to the favor of God ; 
those which bear such a likeness to his moral attributes as 
may be compared with the likeness which a son has to his 
father ; those which constitute one, in the Oriental style, to 
be of the family of God. Thus our Saviour exhorts his dis- 
ciples to do good to their enemies, that they may be, ^ sons 
of their Father in Heaven. 't Nor is this use of the term 
confined to the Scriptures. Philo urges him, who is * not 
yet worthy to^be called a son of God,' to aim at higher ex- 
cellence.J * 

In reference to both these analogies, the term was pre- 
eminently applicable to Christ ; and he was therefore, called 
by others, and by himself, ' The Son of God,' the article be- 
ing used, as often, to denote pre-eminence. § 

There are two subjects, that of Prayer to Christ, and that 
of the Pre- existence of Christ, each involving the considera- 
tion of several particular passages, which may properly be 
treated under the present head. I will first speaJc 

Of Prayer to Christ, 

It has been maintained that Christ is God, for the sup- 
posed reason, that prayers were addressed to him by the first 
Christians. But the fact, if admitted, would afford no sup- 

* There is a doubt whether the words, John iii. 16 — 21, in which 
this title occurs, are to be considered as the language of Christ or of 
the EvangellBt. If St. John intended to ascribe them to Christ, he 
has probably clothed the ideas of his master in his own language ; 
and we may so account for the use of a title in this passage, which 
Christ never elsewhere applies to himself. 

t Uioi ton pcUros umm, Matthew v. 45. 

tDe Confusione Linguarum. 0pp. I. 427. ed. Mang. 

§ The words ascribed (Luke i. 32.) to the angel who foretold to 
Mary the birth of Christ, are sometimes quoted as explanatory of 
the title * Son of God,' with reference to his miraculous concepcion. 
I believe, however, these jsvords to mean : ' He shall be great ; and 
he shall be (not shall be called) a son of the Most High :' kaleisthai 
being equivalent to einai, as in other passages. We find the same 
expression in Ps. Ixxxii. 6. In v. 35, dio, rendered in the Common 
Version ' therefore,' may be understood as meaning, * whence it may 
be inferred/ ' confonnably to which/ ' so that.' 
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port for tJbis oonclunon. To pray is to ask a favor. In a 
religious sense, it is to ask a favor of an invisible and supo- 
rior being. There is nothing in the nature of prayer, which 
renders it improper to be addressed to a being inferior to 
God. Whether such address be proper or not, must depend 
upon other considerations. In itself considered, there would 
bf nothing more inconsistent with the great principles of 
natural religion in our asking a favor of an invisible being, ml 
angel, or a glorified spirit, than in our asking a favor of a fel- 
low mortal. For any thing we can perceive, God might have 
committed the immediate government of our world, of this 
little particle of the universe, or the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Christian church, to some iitferior minister of his 
power. Such a being might thus have become an object of 
prayer. Nay, in consistency with all that we know of the 
character of God, there might have been an intercourse, very 
different from what now exists, between the visible and the 
invisible world. The spirits of our departed friends might 
have become our guardian angels, \rith power to confer bene* 
fits and to answer our petitions. Prayers then might have 
been addressed to them. If, therefore, it were to appear that 
God has revealed to us that Christ is an object of prayer, as 
was believed by Socinus and his followers, this would afford 
no reason for concluding that Christ is God. What follows 
respecting prayer to Christ, is, consequently, a mere digres- 
sion ; but a digression on a topic so important that it needs 
no excuse. 

Those, at the present day, who reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity, beheve that God * is the only object of prayer. To 
him alone, they beheve, that Christ taught his followers to 
pray by his precepts and example. He nowhere enjoined 
prayer to himself. He said to those who had been most 
dependant on his guidance and support, in reference to the 
period after his ascension ; ' Then ye shall ask nothing of 
me.' t And though the subject of prayer, viewed in the 

* To a Trinitarian, I may say, that I use the term ' God ' to denote 
'the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.* 

+ John xvi 23. The words en ekeind U eniera, rendered *ia 
that day * are merely equivalent to the adverb ' then.' The time 
intended is that following our Saviour's ascension, when, in figurative 
language, he says that he shall be with his Apostles again, not refer- 
ring to his personal presence, but to hiB presence with them in the 
power and blessings of his gospel, and in the aid afforded them by 
God as his ministers. 
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abstract, may appear under the aspect just presented ; yet 
regarded in relation to the actual character and condition of 
man, we may perceive the goodness of that appcnntment of 
God which teaches us to direct our prayers to him alone. 
We may understand the privilege of raising our undivided 
thoughts to our God and Father, and "reposing our whole 
trust in him. Man is thus brought into an intimate con- 
nexion with his Maker, which could hardly have otherwise 
existed. 

Of the passages in the New Testament which have been 
supposed to favor the doctrine of prayer to Christ, the first 
that may be noticed is his own declaration to his disciples ; 
* Again ; I tell you that if two of you agiee on earth con- 
cerning every thing which they may ask, their prayers will be 
granted by my Father in heaven ; for where two or three are 
assembled in my cause, there am I in the midst of them.** 
By the latter words our Saviour did not mean to affirm, that 
he would be present with them to hear their prayers, which 
would be inconsistent with the words preceding, in which he 
refers them to his Father in heaven, as him who would grant 
their requests. His purpose was to declare, that the designs, 
labors, and prayers in which his followers might unite for 
the promotion of his cause would be equally blessed with his 
own. It would be as if he were praying with them. They 
might feel the same confidence that his actual presence would 
inspire. 

Another passage commonly adduced in relation to this 
topic has, I think, no bearing upon it. It is the address of 
Stephen to Christ at his martyrdom, t Upon this occasion 
Christ is represented as having been visibly present to Ste* 
phen. The prayer of the martyr, therefore, that he would 
receive his spirit, or, in other words, that he would receive 
him to himself, is of no force to prove, that it is proper to 
offer prayers to Christ as an invisible being. We might with 
as much propriety adduce in support of this proposition the 

* Matth. xviii. 19, 20. * Concerning eve**y tftiiig which, they may 
ask ; peri pantos pragmatos ; not, ' concerning any tiling/ as in the 
Common Version. The object of Christ in the discourse from which 
the words are taken, was to inculcate upon his disciples perfect con- 
cord among themselves, and an entire unity of feeling and purpose 
&& ministers of his religion. The reference is to those prayers which 
they might offer as his ministers, and in which they might all accord, 

t Acts vii. 59. 

g2 
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requests whi<ih were addressed to him when conversant 
among men, those for instance, in which his miraculous aid 
was implored. There is no evidence that the last words of 
Stephen, in which he prayed for his murderers, were address- 
ed to Christ. 

St. Paul, in his second Epistle to the Corinthians (xii. 
8.), speaking of Hhe thorn in his i!esh,' says that he thrice 
besought the Lord, meaning, I think, Christ, that he might 
be relieved from it. Immediately before, he speaks of the 
extraordinary nature of tlie revelations that had been granted 
him. He was converted by the personal interposition of 
Christ. He himself mentions a subsequent period when Christ 
was present with him, and directed his conduct.* Consid- 
ering the peculiar miraculous intercourse subsisting between 
him and our Lord, his addressing a request to him cannot 
be considered as affording any example or authority for 
prayer to Christ under ordinary circumstances. The request 
of Paul may have been offered when he had a miraculous 
sense or perception of his Master's presence. 

We have indeed sufficient ground for believing generally, 
that after our Saviour's removal from earth, there still con- 
tinued a peculiar connexion between him and his Apostles 
and first followers ; that he exercised a miraculous superin- 
tendence over their concerns, and held miraculous intercourse 
with them. Of the nature and extent of this connexion the 
Apostles were probably ignorant, having never been enlight- 
ened on the subject by express revelation. The facts with 
which we know them to have been acquainted are sufficient 
to account for their expressions concerning it, in the very few 
passages that may be supposed to relate to it. 

Among these may, perhaps, be reckoned the passages in 
which St. Paul expresses his wish, that the * favor of Christ * 
may be with those whom he addresses. But it seems to me 
most probable, that by the favor of Christ, the Apostle means 
principally, if not solely, that favor, those blessings, of which 
Christ was the minister to man. 

The only other passages of importance in which prayer is 
supposed to be addressed to Christ by a writer of the New 
Testament, are the following. 

1 Thess. iii. 11, 12. ' May our God and Father himself, 

* Acts xxii. 17. seqq. 
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and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way toward you ; and 
may the Lord make you increase and abound in your lore 
toward each other and toward all, as we do toward you.' 

2 Thess, ii. 16, 17. * May our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and our God and Father who has loved us, and has, through 
his favor, given us everlasting encouragement and good hope, 
encourage your hearts and confirm you in every good word 
and work.' 

In the former of these passages, we find St. Paul express- 
ing H wish that Christ under God might direct his way to 
the Thessalonians. It may be explained by the fact of that 
peculiar and miraculous superintendence over his preaching 
which was exercised by his Master. We know that he had 
first preached to the Thessalonians in consequence of a mi- 
raculous direction.^ In the latter passage, in his wishes that 
the Thessalonians might enjoy spiritual blessings from Christ, 
he may, probably, refer to the blessings flowing from the gos- 
pel which Christ taught. The effects of the gospel are 
ascribed to its great teacher ; and sometimes, in the figurative 
style of the New Testament, with a turn of expression, which 
according to our more restrained use of language might im- 
ply an immediate agency in their production which was not 
intended by the writer. If, however, the Apostle had in 
view, not the power of the gospel, but a present agency of 
Christ, we must consider his language as founded upon the 
conception which he entertained of Christ's extraordinary 
agency over the concerns of the first Christians. 

This agency, as I have said, was miraculous. We have no 
reason to believe in its continuance after the Apostolic age. 
A connexion of the same nature, a miraculous connexion be- 
tween Christ and his followers, does not exist at the present 
day ; nor have we any ground for believing that God has 
committed to him a superintendence of their concerns. 

• ' But Paul and Silas having passed through Phrygia and Galatia ; 
and being restrained by the holy spirit from preaching the religion 
in Asia, came to Mysia, and were preparing bo go to Bitliynia ; but 
the spirit of Jesus did not permit them. So passing through Mysia, 
they went down to Troas. And a vision appeared by night to Paul. 
A certain man, a Macedonian, was standing by him and entreating 
him, saying ; Pass over to Macedonia and help us. Then immedi- 
atclv after this vision, we endeavoured to go to Macedonia ; con- 
cluding that the Lord [Christ] had directed us to preach the gospel 
to them.'^ActB xvi* 6^10. 
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Though it should, therefore, appear, that, in consequence of 
the extraordinary and pecuhar relation subsisting between 
Christ and the first Christians, he was, under certain circum- 
stances and conditions, regarded by his Apostles as one to 
whom requests might be addressed ; yet, upon the ceasing of 
that relation, no reason would remain for his being regarded 
by common Christians as an object of prayer. 

But it has been contended that the first Christians, gene- 
rally, were accustomed to offer prayers to Christ. This belief 
is founded upon a few passages in which Christians, accord- 
ing to the rendering of the Common Version, are represented 
as 'calling upon his name.' Thus, Acts ix. 14. 'He [Saul] 
hath authority to bind all that call on thy name ;' — the ad- 
dress of Annanias to Saul, Acts xxii. 16. ' And now why 
taniest thou ? arise and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling upon the name of the Lord ;' — 1 Cor. i. 2. 

* To the church of God which is at Corinth, with all 

that in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.' Another passage to the same effect may be found in 
Acts ix. 21. 

The expression in the original rendered ' to call on ike 
name of' is one repeatedlymsed in the Septuagint in relation 
to God, where direct address in prayer to him is intended. 
But its meaning varies, I believe, when used concerning a 
different being. 

In this, as in many other cases, the term rendered ' name* 
is pleonastic, and should be omitted in a translation. This 
being premised, it may next be remarked that the Greek verb 
epikcUeisthai, rendered ' to call upon,' does not properly and 
directly denote religious invocation. In its primary sense^ it 
signifies ' to calP or ' to call upon* any one ; in a secondary 
meaning, ' to call on for help.' By a veiy easy extension of 
this meaning, it denotes, I believe, ' to look to one for help,' 

* to rely upon one for help, protection, deliverance,' ' to trust 
in one.' In this use of it no verbal address is implied ; the 
word is used meti^horically. It literally denotes ' calhng for 
help ;* it is used to express the state of mind in which we 
trust in another for help. In this sense, I think, the word 
ought to be understood, when used concerning Christ. The 
meaning of the terms rendered 'calling on the name of Christ,' 
would, I believe, be properly and fully expressed in English 
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by the words Mooking to Christ for deliverance/ that is^ 
through the power of the gospel. 

But, it may be asked, why, when the words in question 
have a meaning in which they are often used in the Septua< 
gint, and according to wlbich they would describe Christians 
generally as invoking, that is, praying to, Christ, should this 
meaning be set aside. I repeat what I have said, that the 
verb epikaleomai does not properly and directly denote reli- 
gious invocation ; and that, its object being changed, there is 
nothing improbable in the supposition, that the signification 
of the verb is changed also, I answer further, that there 
seem to be insuperable objections to the belief, that prayer 
was offered to Christ by the iirst Christians. His followers 
were not commanded by our Saviour to pray to him. With- 
out such a coinnoand they could not have supposed that he 
whom they had known habitually to offer prayers to \na Fa- 
ther and our Father, was himself an object of prayer. Our 
Saviour referred his Apostles from himself to God, as the 
invisible being to whom their requests were to be addressed 
when he should be taken from them,— *a8 the only proper ob- 
ject of prayer : ^ Then ye shall ask nothing of me. I tell you 
in truth, that whatever ye shall ask the Father in my name^ 
he will grant you.'**^ Conformably to this, we find no pre- 
cept enjoining prayer to Christ in their writings. But whe- 
ther Christians were or were not to pray to Christ, could not 
have been a matter of indifference. It was either to be done^ 
or it was not to be done. Jf a duty, it differed from other 
duties, in the circumstance, that it must have been founded 
solely upon revelation and an express command. At the 
same time, if Christians were to have two objects of prayer, 
peculiar directions, explanations, and cautions must have been 
necessary. But nothing appears in the New Testament an- 
swering to the suppositions which have been made. There is 
an entire want of that evidence of the fact which must have 
existed, if prayer to Christ had been commanded by himself 
and his Apostles. But if not so commanded, it was not prac- 
tised by the first Christians. The case was the same with 
them as with us ; if it be not a duty to pray t« Christ, it is 
a duty not to pray to him* 

It appears, therefore, from the New Testament, that the 

« 

* John xvi. 2«. ' 
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first Christians did not oifer prayers to Christ. But there is 
still other evidence bf this truth, to which, though of less 
importance, it' may be worth while to advert. 

It has been urged that Pliny, in his celebrated letter to 
Trajan states (on the authority of some who said they had 
been Christians, but who had deserted the religion) that 
Christians in their assemblies, were ^ accustomed to sing toge- 
ther a hymn in alternate parts to Christ as to a god ' — * car- 
men Christo, quasi deo, dicere secum invicem.* 

These words have been alleged to prove, both that Chris- 
tians prayed to Christ, and that they believed him to be God. 
But the only fact which appears, is, that Christians sung 
hymns in celebration of Christ. The rest is the interpreta- 
tion of a heatlien, who compared in his own mind these 
hymns to those which the heathens sung in honor of their 
gods ; who like Christ had dwelt on earth ; and, like him, 
having died, were supposed to be still living in a higher state 
of being. With his heathen notions, he conceived of the 
Christians as making a sort of apotheosis of their master. 
But there is evidence on the subject before us much more 
direct and more important than that of Pliny. 

It is the evidence of Origen, who wrote a treatise * On 
Prayer ' in the former half of the third century. Of prayer, 
properly speaking, Origen says : 

' If we understand what prayer is, it will appear that it is 
never to be offered to any originated being, not to Christ 
himself, but only to the God and Father of all ; to whom our 
Saviour himself prayed and taught us to pray. For when his 
disciples asked him, I'eack tis to prat/, he did not teach them 

to pray to himself, but to the Father.' * Conformably 

to what he said, Wki/ callest thou me good ? there is none 
good except oncy God, the Father j how could he say otherwise, 
than, * Why dost thou pray to me 1 Prayer, as ye learn from 
the Holy Scriptures, is to be offered to the Father only, to 

whom I myself pray.* ' * ' Ye have read the words which 

I spoke by David to the Father concerning you ; / wUl de- 
clare thy name to my brethr&ii ; in tlie midst of the assembly 
will I sing hymns to thee. It is not consistent with leason 
for those to pray to a brother, who are esteemed worthy of 
one Father with him. You, with me and through me, are 

to address your prayers to the Father alone.' ' ' Let us, 

then; attending to what was said by JesuS; and all having the 
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same mind^ pray to God through him, without any division 
respecting the mode of prayer. But are we not divided, if 
some pray to the Father and some to the Son ? Those who 
pray to the Son, whether they do or do not pray to the Fa- 
ther also, fall into a gross error in their great simplicity, 
through want of judgment and examination.'''^ 

In learning and talents, Origen. during his life time, had no 
rival amgng Christians. There was none who possessed the 
the same weight of character. The opinions which he ex- 
presses in the passages just quoted were undoubtedly the 
common opinions of the Christians of his time. 

Origen himself, indeed, in other passages asserts or implies, 
that prayer in an inferior sense may be addressed to the Lo- 
gos or Christ. In his v^ork against Celsus, he says, for 
instance ; * Every supplication, prayer, request, and thanks- 
giving is to be addressed to him who is God over all, through 
the High Priest, superior to all angels, the living and divine 
Logos. But we shall also supplicate the Logos himself, and 
make requests to him, and give thanks and pray, whenever 
we may be able to distinguish between prayer properly speak-- 
ihg and prayer in a looser sense. 't Probably what is here 
meant may appear from two other passages, in his work against 
Celsus, in which he says ; ' that we first bring our prayers to 
the only Son of God, the First-bom of the whole creation, 
the Logos of God, and pray to him and request him, as a 
High Priest, to offer up the prayers wh^h reach him, to the 
God over all, to his God and our God.'l It is, indeed, most 
likely that the doctrine of Origen concerning the propriety 
of offering prayers, in any sense of the term, to the Logos 
or Christ, had its origin rather in his own philosophical opin-^ 
ions, than in the belief and practice of the generality of 
Christians. 

The Trinitarian supposes, that the first Christians were 
taught to pray to Christ or the Son, as God equal to the Fa- 
ther, and that they were distinguished by the circumstance of 

* De Oratione. 0pp. I. pp. 222^-224. I quote the last passage 
principally because it is erroneously rendered by Dr. Priestley (Hist, 
of Early Opinions, II. 161.) in a manner directly adverse to his own 
argument. 

+ Cent. Cels. Lib. v. § 4. 0pp. I. 580. — ean dunomeika kataJcouein 
tes peri proseuches huriolexias kai katctchreaeOs. 

t b. Lib. VIII. § 18. p. 761. ct § 26. 761. 
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offering such prayers, as those who call upon the name of the 
Lord.* How is it possible to reconcile this supposition with 
the state of opinion and practice which we find among Chris- 
tians during the time of Origen, the first half of the third cen* 
tury 1 The Antitrinitarian belisTes, that the doctrine of 
the deity of Christ had been making gradual progress, when 
therefore he finds that at the period just mentioned, Christ 
was still spoken of by a writer so eminent as Origen, as not 
being an object of prayer properly so called, no doubt remains 
on his mind that he had never been so regarded at any pre* 
ceding period, that he was not so represented by himself ov 
his Apostles, nor so esteemed by the first Christians. 

On the Pre-exmtence of Christ. 

I will now turn to the passages which are supposed parti* 
cnlarly to assert the pre-existence of Christ. If this doctrine 
were proved, it would afford no proof of his being God ; but 
the prejudices in favor of the Trinitarian doctrine have, not- 
withstanding, been strengthened by a misunderstanding of 
the passages referred to. The figurative language in which 
several of them are expres8e<j^ may, I think, be explained by 
the following oonsideiations. 

One of the main objections of the generality of the Jews 
to Christianity was ^ts being a novelty, an innovation, sub- 
verting their former faith. The Pharisees said ; ' We are the 
disciples of Moses ; we know that God spoke to Moses ; as 
for this many we know hot whence he comes.'* The doc- 
trine of Christ was in direct opposition to the popular religion 
of the Jews, which, though a religion of hypocrisy, formalities, 
superstition, and bigotry, they had identified in their own 
minds with the Law ; and the Law, their ancient Law, which 
for fifteen centuries, as they believed, had been their distin- 
guishing glory, they looked upon as an immutable covenant 
made by God with his chosen people. Were the doctrines 
of Christ, they might ask, to be opposed to what they be- 
lieved, and what their fathers had believed, upon the faith of 
God 1 Was a teacher of yesterday to be placed in compe- 
tition with Moses and the Prophets ? Was it to be supposed 

^Johnix. 28,29. 
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that God would change his purposes, alter the terms of their 
allegiance, and substitute a new religion for that which he 
had so solemnly sanctioned ? 

One mode of meeting these feelings and prejudices of the 
Jews was by the use of language adapted to their modes of 
conception, asserting or implying, that the sending of Christ, 
and the establishment of his religion, had always been pur- 
posed by God. This was done in part by figurative modes 
of speech, conformed to the Oriental style, and more or less 
similar to many which we find in the Old Testament. Facts 
connected with the introduction of Christianity were spoken 
of by Christ and his Apostles, — according to the verbal 
meaning of their language, — as having taken place before the 
world was ; the purpose being to express in the most forcible 
manner that their existence was to be referred immediately to 
God, and had from eternity been predetermined by him. 
What they meant to represent God as having foreordained, 
they described as actually existing. 

Thus St. Paul says in his Epistle to the Romans, (viii. 29, 
30.) * For those whom God foreknew, he predestinated 
should be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the first-bom among maify brethren ; and whom he pre- 
destinated, he summoned, and whom he summoned, he made 
righteous, and whom he made righteous, he glorified.* I re- 
fer particularly to the last clause, in which God is spoken of 
as having already glorified the disciples of Christ, because it 
is certain that he will.* 

Thus also in writing to the Ephesians (i. 3, 4.) ; ' Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who having 
exalted us to heaven is blessing us with every spiritual bles- 
sing through Christ, he having in his love chosen lis throvgh 
him before the foundation of the world,* 
" To Timothy (2 Ep. i. 8, 9.) he says, ' Suffer together with 
me for the gospel, sustained by the power of God, who has 
delivered us, and summoned us by a sacred call, not in con- 
sequence of our works, but conformably to his own purpose, 
and the favor bestowed upon U9 through Christ Jesus before 
time was,* 

So also to Titus (i. 1, 2.) ; * Paul, a servant of God, and 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to preach the faith of the chosen 

* Comp. verses 17—25. 
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of God, to make known the truth which leads to the true 
worship of God, founded on the expectation of eternal 
life, which God, who cannot deceive, promised before time 
was J* 

. When Christianity, after having been preached to the 
Jews, was, if I may so speak, conmiitted in trust to its Gen- 
tile converts, it had to encounter the same objection of its 
being a novel doctrine ; and this objection was met in a 
similar manner, and by a similar use of language. In his 
* Exhortation to the Gentiles,' Clement of Alexandria says ; 
'Error is ancient, truth appears a novelty.* Then, after 
mentioning some of those nations which made the most ex- 
travagant pretensions to antiquity, he adds, * But we [Chris- 
tians] were before the foundation of the world ; through the 
certainty of our future existence, previously existing in God 
himself.'* 

We should hardly expect to find in the New Testament a 
critical explanation of any figurative mode of speech ; but 
something very like such an explanation of that which we are 
considering, is found in St. Paul, when his words are pro- 
perly translated and understood. In his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (iv. 16, 1 7,) he says ; • The promise was sure to all the 
race of Abraham, not to those under the law only, but to 
those who have the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us 
all (as it is written, / have made tfiee a father of many nations) 
in the sight of God in whom he trusted, — of him who restores 
life to the dead, and speaks of the things which are not, as 
though they were.' In the view of the Apostle, God, as it 
were, restored life to the dead, in enabling Abraham and 
Sarah to have a son ; t and in calling Abraham the father of 

* Pro de tea tou kosmou katabolea emeis : ol to dein esestliai, en 
auto proteron gegenemmenoi to Theo, p. 6. ed. Potter. — We find the 
same figurative use of language in the writings of the later Jews. 
In the Talmud it is recorded, that K. Eliezer said ; ' Seven things 
were created before the world ; the Garden of Eden, the Law, the 
Eighteous. the Israelites, the Throne of Glory, Jerusalem, and the 
Messiah, the Son of David.* This, in the book Cosri, is explained 
as meaning, that * they were prior in the intention of God :* they 
constituting the end for which the world was created ; and the end 
being in intefUum precedent to the means. Liber Corsi, ed. Bux- 
torf. p. 254. 

+ That this was the meaning of the Apostle appears from the ver- 
ses which immediately follow those quoted above : ' For he [Abrar 
ham] had confident hope of ^at which was past hope, that he should 
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many nations, spoke of the things which were not, as though 
they were. 

Using language in the manner which has been illustrated, 
our Saviour spoke in his last prayer with his disciples, on the 
night before his death, of the glory which he had with God 
before the world was : 

' Thus spoke Jesus and raised his eyes to heaven and said ; 
Father the hour has come. Glorify thy son, that thy son 
may glorify thee ; thou having granted him power over all 
men to give to all whom thou hast given him, eternal life. 
And this is eternal life, to know that thou art the only true 
God, and that he whom thou hast sent, Jesus, is tlie Messiah. 
I have glorified thee on earth ; I have completed the work 
which thou gavest me to do ; and now, Father, glorify thou 
me with thyself, with that glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was.'* 

Afterwards, in speaking of his disciples, our Saviour says ; 
' The glory which thou hast given me I have given them ; 't 
words implying that the glory which he had with the Father 
was such as might be conferred on men ; and such as, by 
constituting them his Apostles, he had enabled them to 
attain. 

' Father,* he continues, ' I desire that those whom thou 
hast given me may be with me where I am, to behold my 
glory ; for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 

world.' X 

The character and purport of these expressions of Jesus 
are explained by what has been said. A principal object of 
our Saviour in the language of this prayer, as well as through- 
out the discourse which precedes it, was to strengthen the 
minds of his Apostles to meet that fearful trial of their faith 
which was close at hand, and to prepare them for their ap- 

be the father of many nations according to the declaration. Thus 
will thy offspring be. And, not being weSt in faith, he did not re- 
gard his own body then dead, he being about a hundred years old, 
nor the deadncss of Sarah's womb ; nor had he any doubt or mistrust 
about the promise of God.* 

Compare also Hebrews xi. 19, where, in reference to the birth of 
Isaac, Abraham is said to have received him, figuratively speaking, 
from the dead. 

• John xvii. 1 — 5. 

t John xvii. 22. 

X lb. verse 24. 
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pxoaching separation from him. He uses, in consequence, 
the most forcible modes of speech in order to produce the 
deepest impression. He desired by the wh6le weight of his 
authority, by every feeling of affection and awe, by language 
the most pregnant and of the highest import, and by figures 
too strong and solenm ever to be forgotten, to make them 
feel his connexion, and their own connexion, with God. 
Their teacher, their master, their friend, was the special mes- 
senger of God, distinguished by his favor beyond all other 
men ; and in this favor they shared, as his followeni. He 
was, in the Oriental style, ' one with God ' in the work in 
which he had been engaged ; and they, in like manner, were 
to be one with God and him. God had from eternity re- 
glurded him with love ; and they were like objects of God's 
love.* They were hereafter to behold in heaven the con- 
summate glory of him, who before the close of another day 
was to be exposed to the mockery of the Roman soldiers, to 
suffer the outrages of an infuriated mob, and to expire by a 
death as ignominious as it was cruel. 

Having furnished the key to passages of this kind, of which 
there are not many, I will notice particularly but one other. 
John viii. 52, 53, 56 — 58. ' The Jews said to Jesus; Now 
we know that thou art a madman ; Abraham died and the 
prophets ; and thou sayest. If a man obey my words, he shall 
never taste of death. Art thou greater than our father Abra- 
ham, who died ? And the prophets died. Whom dost thou 
make thyself ? Jesus answered, Your father, Abra- 
ham, earnestly desired to see my day, and he saw it, and re- 
joiced. Then the Jews said to him, Thou art not yet fifty 
riars old, and hast thou seen Abraham 1 Jesus said to them, 
tell you in truth, before Abraham existed, I was he.' 
The rendering of the Common Version, * Before Abraham 
was, I am,' is without meaning ; the present tense, ' I am,* 
being connected with the mention of past time, 'before Abra- 
ham was ; * and this circumstance has doubtless assisted in 
producing the belief, that the words express a mystery. But 
our Saviour says, that Abraham saw his day, that is, the times 
of the Messiah. This declaration no one understands verbally, 
and there is as little reason for giving a verbal meaning to 

*•— ' That the world may know that thou haat sent me, and hait 
loved them, as thou hast loved me.'-^ohn xvii. 28. 
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that under consideration. In the explanation of it two things 
are to be attended to. 

In the first place, after the word eimi, rendered in the 
Common Version, ' I am/ we must understand o Chrigtas, 
'the Messiah ;' as is evident from two preceding passages in 
the same discourse. In verse 24, Jesus says, with the same 
ellipsis, ' If ye believe not that / am [that is, that I am die 
Messiah,] ye shall die in your sins ; * and in verse 28, he tells 
the Jews, * When ye have lifted up [crucified] the Son of 
Man, then shall ye know that / am,' meaning that I am the 
Messiah, The same ellipsis occurs repeatedly in the Grospels 
and Acts ; as, for instance, in Mark xiii. 6, and Luke xxi. S, 
we find the words, * Many shall come in my name, saying / 
am ; ' while in Matthew xxiv. 5, the ellipsis is supplied, 
' Many shall come in my name, saying, I am the Messiah.' 
Other examples are referred to below. ''^ 

This apparently strange omission of the predicate of so im- 
portant a proposition may, I think, be thus explained. The 
Messiah was expected by the Jews as one, who, placing him- 
sdf at the head of the nation, would deliver them from the 
tyranny under which they were suffering. Equally to Herod, 
the ruler of Galilee, and to the Roman procurator of Judea, 
an individual, publicly announcing himself as the Messiah, 
must have appeared a daring rebel, exciting the nation to 
revolt. The subject was one about which the Jews must 
have communed together with the feelings of conspirators ; 
and in discussing it, they would use imperfect and ambiguous 
language, indicating, rather than expressing, their meaning. 
Even when danger was not feared, a certain degree of secrecy 
might be affected, and there might be a disposition to employ 
terms the full significance of which would be understood 
only by those who felt with the speaker. Upon the appear- 
ance of Jesus, the multitude being excited by his miracles 
and preaching, and the intimations concerning his chamcter, 
the inquiry arose among them, whether he were the Messiah. 
The question was often asked, we may suppose, eagerly, but 
cautiously, ' Is it he ? ' Outos esti /-^noi broadly and rashly, 
< Is he the Messiah T and a corresponding answer returned, 
Bsti, ' He is ' — (hik esti, * He is not.' I have adverted to 
the dangerous nature of the subject, as connected with the 

* Acts xiii. 26, (comp. John lii. 28,) John iv. 20; xili. 19, 
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purpose of revolt against the Roman power. The mere fact^ 
however, of its being one of universal interest, on which the 
thoughts of men were strongly bent, may be alone sufficient 
to account for the use of abbreviated expressions to convey 
a meaning that every one was ready to apprehend. Still, the 
predicate of the proposition we are considering being sup- 
pressed, and the language, in consequence, being in itself 
wholly ambiguous, this manner of speaking might be adopted 
by Christ for the purpose of at once intimating his claims to 
be the Messiah, and leaving his meaning in some degree 
uncertain. Thus in the present discourse, when lie ^Is 
the Jews (verse 24,) * If ye believe not that / am he, ye will 
die in your sins ;* they ask in return, ' Who art thou V The 
use, therefore, of this mode of expression corresponded to 
that reserve as to openly and explicitly avowing himself to 
l>e the Messiah, which the expectations and feelings of the 
Jews compelled him to maintain till the closing scenes of 
his ministry.* ' 

In the next place the verb eimi is here to be understood 
as having the force of the perfect tense, that is, as denoting, 
literally or figuratively, a state of being, commenced at a 
distant time, and continued to the present. It is thus else- 
where used in St. John*s Gospel. ' Have I been \verbaUyy 
Am I] so long with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip ? 't But such is our use of language, that this mean- 
ing is here to be expressed in English by the imperfect tense, 
< J was.* If we should say, * Before Abraham existed, I 
have been,' the idea of uninterrupted continuance of being 
to the present time is so far from being conveyed, that it is 
rather excluded. 

The full meaning of Jesus, then, was this ; Before. Abra- 

* It may be objected to this account, that the Jews of Jerusalem 
are represented in the seventh chapter of John's Gospel as explicitly 
discussing the question, whether Jesus were or were not the Messiah. 
(See verses 26, 27, 31, 41, 42.) I answer that it is not necessary to 
suppose that the caution of the Jews respecting the subject in ques- 
tion was always maintained. It might disappear in the heat of coB" 
troversy, and it g^ve way, without doubt, to the excitement of strong 
iSselings ; as when the multitude wished to compel Jesus to place 
himself at their head, as their king, (John vi. 15:) and upon his 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem, just before his crucifixion. It is 
sufficient for the purpose of explaining our Saviour's language, if the 
mode of expression he adopted were common. 

t John xi7, 9* 
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ham existed, I was the Messiah ; that is, I was designated 
by God as the Messiah. The words cannot be understood 
verbally, because * the Messiah * was the title of one bearing 
an office which did not exist till it was assumed by Jesus on 
earth. Before Abraham, there was no Messiah except in 
the pui-pose of God. The language used by Christ is of the 
same figurative character with that which we find at the 
commencement of the prophecy of Jeremiah, as addressed to 
him by God (i. 5 j) * Before 1 formed thee in the womb, I 
knew thee ; and before thou earnest forth at thy birth, I 
sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet to the nations.' 

We will now consider some passages of a diflferent charac- 
ter. In his conversation with Nicodemus, our Saviour says 
(John iii. 12, 13,) * If I have told you earthly things, and 
ye believe not, how will ye believe if 1 tell you heavenly 
things. And no one has ascended to heaven, but he who 
descended from heaven, the Son of Man, who is in heaven.' 

Heaven being considered by the Jews as the local habi- 
tation of the Deity, ' to ascend to heaven ' is here a figure 
used to denote the becoming acquainted with the purposes 
and will of God, with things invisible and spiritual, * heavenly 
things ; * 'to be in heaven ' is to possess such acquaintance ; 
and * to descend from heaven,' or * to come from heaven,' is 
to come from God. 

In this sense the expression ' to descend from heaven ' is 
used by our Saviour in his discourse with the Jews recorded 
in the sixth chapter of John's Gospel. The Jews, whom 
he had dissappointed the day before in their attempt 'to make 
him their king,' or in other words, to compel him to assume 
publicly the character of the Messiah, according to their oon- 
ceptions of it, had now collected about him with very differ, 
ent feelings. They were disposed to disparage his miracles 
in comparison with those of Moses. He had fed five thou- 
sand men with a few loaves and fishes ; but Moses, they 
said, quoting the Old Testament, 'had given them,' the 
Jew8| ^hrenLd/i'om ?ieaven to eat.'* In what follows^ this 
expression is used figuratively by our Saviour, to denote that 
his doctrine came from God, or, to express the same idea in 
other words, that he himself came from Gk>d. It was usual 
for him to draw his figures from something which had just 

* John vi, 31. 
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been said^ or aome present object or recent event. ^ Moaes,* 
he says, ' gave you not the bread from heaven ; * meaning 
that Moses had not given them a religion like his own, 
adapted to supply all their spiritual wants ; ' but my Father/ 
he continues, ' is giving you the true bread from heaven ; for 
the bread of Gt>d is descending from heaven and giving life 
to the world.'* By ' the bread of God which gives life to 
the world,' our Saviour here means his doctrines, his religion ; 
and with this by an obvious figure, common in the New 
Testament, he afterwards identifies himself. ' I am the bread 
of life ; he who comes to me shall never hunger, and he 
who puts his trust in me shall never thirst. 'f ' I have 
descended from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will 
of him who sent me : *X that is, I who bring this religion 
from heaven have no other purpose but to perform the will 
of God. 

The Jews, that is some of the Jews, his enemies, carped, 
as usual, at his words. ^ Then the Jews murmured at him, 
because he said, I am the bread which has descended from 
heaven ; and said, Is not this man, Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know ? What, then, does he 
mean by saying, I have descended from heaven ? '§ We 
have no reason to suppose that they understood himasmean* 
ing, that he, being a man, had descended from heaven ; or 
that he, being a pre-existent spirit, had assumed a human 
form. Their objection was to the absolute authority which 
this man, Jesus, the son, as they called him, of Joseph and 
Mary, claimed as the delegate of God. They had the same 
feeling as was shown by his fellow-townsmen of Nazareth, 
when they asked ; ^ Is not this the carpenter, the son oi 
Mary, the cousin of James and Joseph and Judas and 
Simon ril . 

In verse 62 of this chapter, there is a passage thus ren- 
dered in the Common Version ; < What and if ye shall see 
the Son of Man ascend up where he was before.' It has 
been thought to refer to his ascension to heaven, and to imply 
that he existed in heaven before his appearance on earth. In 
order to understand it we must attend to its connexion. 

In the preceding part of the discourse, our Saviour had 
spoken of his religion as bread or food descending from 

* v^rs^s 32, 33. t verse 85. t verse 88. § verses 41, 42. 

II Mark vi. 8. 



heaven, and having figuratively identified himself with his 
religion, he describes this food as giving eternal life. * I tell 
you in truth, he who puts his trust in me has eternal life. I 
am the bread of life. Your fathers eat the manna in the 
wilderness and died. But if any one eat of the bread which 
is descending ft'om heaven^ he shall not die. I am the bread 
of life descending from heaven ; if any one eat of this bread 
he shall Uve for ever.'* As food is the means of prolonging 
the natural life, so the religion of Christ was the means of 
enjoying eternal life. Metaphors of a similar kind, derived 
from taking food, and applied to the partaking of what is 
desirable, the being compelled to endure what is painful, or 
the experiencing the consequences, good or evil, of our own 
conduct, occur elsewhere in the Scriptures, and are probably 
common in most languages. In such metaphors, however, 
as well as in other figurative modes of speech, the Oriental 
st3^e passes beyond the limits within which we are confined* 
Thus in Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom is personified and repre- 
sented as saying ; ' Those who eat me shall yet be hungry, 
and those who drink me shall yet be thirsty.'f Thus too 
in the Talmud, R. Hillel, who asserted that the Messiah had 
already come, is said to have been opposed by other doctors, 
who maintained that < the Israelites were yet to eat the days 
of the Messiah.' He on the contrary affirmed that * they had 
eaten their Messiah in the days of Hezekiah.'X 

But in the Words following those last quoted from our 
Saviour's discourse, there is an accession to the figure. It 
becomes a vehicle for expressing a new fact. He says 
' But the bread which I will give is my body, which I will 
give for the life of the world.' In this language, he refers^ 
I conceive, to his own death. He goes on ; ' Unless ye eat 
the body of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have' no 
life in you ;' and he repeats and insists upon this strong 
figure. When he thus describes the food of life, of which 
his followers were to partake, as his own fiesh and his own 
blood, the only purpose, I believe, of this amplification of the 
figure is to show that the blessings to be enjoyed through 
him were to be purchased by his violent death. It was, I 
think, so understood, at least partially by those who heard 

* John vi. 47 — 51. f Chapter xxiv. 21. 
t See Wetstein's note on John vi. 61, 
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him. Hifl object was to destroy all hope of his establishing 
a splendid temporal kingdom, such as the Jews had been ex- 
pecting ; and thus to repress all wordly motives in those who 
were inclined to be his followers. Their master was not to 
be a conqueror and a monarch, as they might have hqped^ 
dispensing honors and favors to his adherents and country- 
men ; the sacrifice of his own life was required, a bloody 
death was to be suffered by him, in order that his followers 
might enjoy those blessings of which he was the minister. 
So, as I have said, he appears to have been understood ; and 
many of his followers in consequence deserted him. 

' Thus taught Jesus in a synagogue at Capernaum. Then 
many of his disciples, when they heard him, said, This is 
strange teaching ; who can listen to it ? fiut Jesus, know- 
ing in his own mind that his disciples were murmuring on 
account of his discourse, said to them ; Does this give you 
offence 1 What then, if ye should see the Son of Man re- 
ascending where he was before 1* 

The meaning is, Does it offend you that I speak of my 
death 1 What then if ye shall see me rising from the dead, 
and. appearing where I was before ? When Jesus made 
mention of his death, he on other occasions connected it with 
the prediction that he should rise from the dead. To his 
resurrection he alludes as a signal proof to be given of the 
divinity of his mission, but never elsewhere to his ascensio/i.t 
After the words which have been quoted, he goes on, con- 
trary in some degree to his usual custom, to explain in part 
the figurative language which he had used ; ' What is spir- 
itual/ he says, ' gives life ; the flesh profits nothing [that is, 
my flesh would profit you nothing ;] the words which I speak 
unto you are spiritual and give Ufe.'l 

It has been contended by some modem German divines, 
who appear themselves to regard Christ merely as a human 
teacher, that he was believed or represented by his Apostles, 
if not by himself, to have been a pre«existent being, the 
Logos of Ood. They appeal, of course, to some of the same 
passages which are brought forward by Trinitarians and 
others in support of this doctrine, and in proof of the deity 

* John vi. 69—62. 

t See an explanation of this verse in Simpson's Essays on the 
Language of Scriptur«t. 
$ Verse 63. 
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of Christ in which it is implied. But we may here make the 
general remark, that if the Apostles had regarded their 
master as an incarnation of a great pre-existent spirit, far 
superior to man, they would not have left us to gather their 
belief from a doubtful interpretation of a few scattered pas- 
sages. No fact concerning him, personally, would have been 
put forward in their writings with more prominence and dis- 
tinctness. None would have been oftener brought into 
notice.' None would have more strongly affected their 
imaginations and feelings. None would have been adapted 
more to affect their disciples. St. Matthew would not have 
written an account of his Master, as it must be conceded that 
he has, without any where expressly declaring the fact. The 
Apostles would have left us in as little doubt concerning their 
belief of it, as concerning their belief of his crucifixion and 
resurrection. 
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PasBogea relating to the divine autlwrvty of Christ as tlie 
minister of God^ to ifi£ manifestation of divine power in 
his miracles and in tlie establis/iment of Christianity , and 
to Christianity itself, spoken of under the name of Christ, 
and considered as a promulgation of the laws of God^s 
moral government, — which liave been misinterpreted a* 
proving that Christ himself is God. 

For example ; there are two passages in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, which speak of a messenger as going 
before Jehovah to prepare his way and announce his coming. 
They are ; 

Isaiah xl. 3. ' A voice is crying ; Prepare ye in the waste 
the way of Jehovah^ make straight in the desert a road for 
our God.* 

Malachi iii. 1. 'Behold I will send my messenger, and ha 
shall prepare the way before me.' 

These passages are in the Gk>spels applied to John the 
Baptist, the precursor of Christ.*^ 

*Matt iii. 3. xi. 10, Mark i. % 8. lioke i. 7& iii. 4. John i. 28. 
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The aagely who, according to the narrative in the first 
chapter of Lake's Gospel, announced the birth of John, is 
likewise represented as saying to Zachariah ; 

' And many of the sons of Israel shall he turn to Jehovah 
their Grod ; and he shall go before him with the spiiit and 
power of Elijah.*'^ 

From these passages, it is inferred that Christ is Jehovah. 
But they admit of an easy explanation. 

In conformity to the rude apprehensions of the Jews, we 
dlen find in the Bible^ particularly in the Old Testament, 
strong, and, in themselves considered, harsh figures applied to 
God, which are borrowed from the properties, passions, and 
actions of man, and even of the inferior animals. Among 
them is the common figure by which God, in giving any 
peculiar manifestation of his power, is represented as chang- 
ing his place, and coming to the scene where his power is 
displayed. But if we except the case of miraculous opera- 
tions exerted directly upon the minds of men, the power of 
God must be manifested by means of sensible objects. It is 
often represented as exerted through the agency of human 
beings and other conscious ministers of his will. When 
thus exerted, its effects, and the circumstances by which its 
display is attended, are sometimes referred to God as the 
ultimate cause, and sometimes to the immediate agent. 
What is said in one case to be done by an angel, or by Moses, 
or by Christ, or by some other instrument of God's will, is 
in another case said to be done by God. The power dis- 
played, is regarded, according to different modes of conceiv- 
ing the same thing, as appertaining to him or to them. God 
comes, according to the language of Scripture, when a com- 
missioned instrument of his will appears ; and the precursor 
of the latter is the precursor of God. Thus too, as the power 
and goodness of God were displayed in Christ, he might be 
denominated ' Immanuel/ a name meaning ' God is with 

U8.'+ 

♦ Luke 1. 16, 17. ' 

fin the usage supposed, there is nothing extraordinary or. foreign 
from our modes of expression. But in the Pentateuch the agent of 
Qod's will, Moses, is confounded with God himself in a very strange 
and almost inexplicable manner ; which at least illustrates the fact, 
how far we ought to be from insisting upon the bare letter of a 
passage, picked out here and there, in opposition to common sense 
and ti^ general t«nor of a writing. 
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In the first part of the discourse of our Saviour with tiie 
Jews, recorded in the fifth chapter of John^s Gospel (verses 
16 — 30,) which took pUce after he had excited their enmity 
against him by miraculously curing a man on the Sabbath, 

In Deuteronomy xi. 13—15, Moses ia represented as thus address- 
ing the Israelites : 

' And it shall come to pass, that if ye shall hearken diligentiy unto 
my commandments which I command you this day, to love Jehovah, 
your Gfod, and to serve him with all your heart a|id with all your 

soul, that I will give you the rain of your land in its due season, 

and I will send grass in thy fields.' 

Instead of * I will give/ the Samaritan text, the Septuagint, and 
the Vulgate here read 'He will give;' but this reading appears 
obviously to have been introduced to remove the difficulty of the 
passage. 

Again ; Deuteronomy xxix. 2, 5, 6. 

'And Moses called together all Israel and said unto them, .1 

have led you forty years in the wilderness ; your clothes have not 
waxen old upon you, nor your shoes waxen old upon your feet ; ye 
have not eaten bread nor drunk wine nor strong drink ; that ye may 
know that I, Jehovah, am your God.' 

Here the Samaritan text agrees with the Hebrew; the Septuagint 
in the Alexandrine MS., and the Yulgate and Syriac versions, alter 
as in the preceding passage, changing the pronoun of the first person 
for that of the third. 

Once more ; Deuteronomy xxxi. 22, 23. 

* Moses, then, wrote this song, the same day, and taught it the 
children of Israel. 

' And he gave Joshua, the son of Knn, a charge, and said ; Be 
strong and of good counige ; for thou sludt bring the children of 
Israel into the land which I aware unto them, and I will be with 
thee.' 

Here to avoid the difficulty, the Septuagint reads, 'which the 
Lord sware unto them, and he will be with thee ;' eipressly ascrib- 
ing the speech to Moses, as the connexion requires, and supplying 
his name, thus; ' And Moses charged Joshua.' The Vulgate takes a 
different course, ascribing the whole speech to Jehovah, thus, * And 
the Lord charged Joshua.' 

The various readings of the Versions evidently deserve no consid- 
eration, as the origin of them is apparent. Whoever may look into 
a number of commentators, unless he be more fortunate than myself, 
will be sui-prised to find, cither that those passages are passed over 
in silence, or that the attempts to explain them are but slight and 
unsatisfactory. How they arc to be explained, or accounted for, is 
a question which it is not here the place to discuss, and one which it 
is not easy to answer. But it may be remarked that if a passage 
corresponding to them had been found in the discourses of Christy 
it must have appeared, I think, to a Trinitarian a much stronger 
argument than any that can now be adduced in support of the doc^ 
trine of the deity of Christ. 
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there are expressions as strong as are anywhere used con- 
ceining his authority as a minister of God, and concerning his 
religion as taught and sanctioned by God, as a promulgation 
of the laws of God's moral government. The words of 
Christ were bold and figurative. The style of St. John, who 
has reported them, is in general obscure, except in mere nar- 
rative ; and the same style appears in his own compositions 
and in the discourses of our Saviour as recorded by him, 
which differ in this respect from those given by the other 
three Evangehsts. It appears probable, therefore, that St. 
John, preserving essentially the thoughts uttered by his 
Master, conformed the language, more or less, to his own 
modes of expression. The passage, from these causes, is in 
the original somewhat difficult to be understood ) and in the 
imperfect and erroneous rendering of the Common Version, 
its bearing and purpose are scarcely to be discerned. As in 
similar cases, the obscurity thus spread over it has served to 
countenance the supposition that it involves some mysterious 
meaning. Yet, even as rendered in the Common Version, 
the passage, so far from affording any proof of the deity of 
Christ, presents only the conception of his entire dependence 
upon God. 

In order to enter into its character and purpose, we must 
consider that the Jews in general, having little moral desert 
to recommend them to the favour of God, placed their re- 
liance upon external ceremonies ; and among these, there 
was none to which they attached more importance than a 
superstitious observance of the Sabbath. The majority of 
the Jews had that enmity toward Christ, which the bigots of 
a false religion always feel toward a teacher of the truth, who 
discloses the nothingness and falsehood of their pretensions. 
As the descendants of Abraham, as performing * the works of 
the Law,' which in their view were little more than the cere- 
monies of the law, as God's chosen people, they considered 
themselves as holy, and looked upon Christ as a profane 
heresiarch. Their feelings toward him were such as in the 
fifteenth century might have been excited among the members 
of the Romish Church in any Catholic country, by one openly 
teaching, I do not say Protestantism, but pure Christianity, 
the essential truths of religion and morals, and fearlessly re- 
proving the vices, superstitions, and hypocrisy of the age. 
Tbey regarded him, as such a reformer would have been 
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regarded, as an enemy of God ; for if he were not at enmity 
with God, they were. 

In opposition to this state of feeling among them, our 
Saviour used the strongest expressions to declare, that he was 
acting wholly under the guidance of God, and that his 
authority was the authority of God. It is an obvious remark^ 
.though it may be worth pointing out, that the expressions of 
the most absolute dependence upon God, and the boldest 
assertions of divine authority, amount to the same thing, atid 
occur indiscriminately in his discourses. So far as he was a 
mere instrument in the hands of God, so far was his authb- 
rity identical with that of God. These considerations will 
perhaps explain the general character of the passage we are 
considering, which may be thus rendered : 

' Upon this the Jews came in pursuit of Jesus, because 1^ 
had done thus upon the Sabbath. Then Jesus said to them, 
My Father has been working hitherto as I am working. 
Then, for this, the Jews were more bent upon killing him ; 
because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but spoken of 
God as particularly his Father, putting himself on an equality 
with God. Then Jesus said to them, I tell you in truth the 
Son can do nothing of himself, but only what he sees his 
Father doing : for it is what he does, that the Son is doing 
like him. For the Father loves the Son and directs him in 
all that he does ; and will direct him in greater works than 
these, to your astonishment. For -as the Father raises the 
dead, and gives them life, so also the Son gives life to whom 
he will Nor does the Father condemn any, but has com- 
mitted all condemnation to the Son ; so that the Son is to Ye 
honored by all as they honor the Father. He who honors 
not the Son, honors not the Father who sent him. I tell 
you in truth, he who listens to my words and puts his trust 
in him who sent me, has eternal life, and shall not come 
under condemnation ; but has passed from death to life. I 
tell you in truth, that the hour is coming, nay, it has come, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and 
thev who listen to it shall live. For as the Father is the 
fountain of life, so has he given to the Son to be the fountain 
of life ; and he has intrusted him with authority to pass con- 
demnation also, because he is the Man. Be not astonished 
at this ; for the hour is coming in which all who are in their 
fiepulcbres shall hear his voice; and come forth -, those who 
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have done good to the resurrection of life, and those who 
have done evil to the resurrection of condemnation. Of my- 
self I can do nothing, I condemn as I am directed, and my 
condemnation is just ; for I regard not my own will, but the 
will of him who sent me.' 

We will now attend to some passages in this discourse, 
vrhich require or admit further illustration. The Jews, exas« 
perated against Jesus, had represented him to themselves, as 
one who impiously impugned the authority of their Law, 
having openly manifested his contempt for it by a wanton 
violation of the Sabbath. The immediate purport of the 
first address of our Saviour to them may be thus expressed ; 
I am executing the works of God, to whom my relation is 
like that of a son to a fEither ; and as the immediate works of 
God are not suspended from a regard to the rest of the Sab- 
bath, neither is there reason that mine should be: ' My 
t^ather has been working hitherto as I am working.' The 
ultimate object of these words was to affirm, in a manner 
very striking, at once from its indirectness and its brevity, 
that he was acting as the minister of God with his full 
approbation and authority. The Jews did not familiarly 
speak of God as their Father ; and when Jesus called him 
' MY Father,' they understood him at once as meaning to ex- 
press, that his relation to God was different from that of all 
other men. They understood, likewise, that he 'put himself 
on an equality with God,' in implying, that he was no more 
bound by a regard to the law of the Sabbath than God by 
whose authority he acted. 
., There is nothing, I think, in what follows that requires 

f articular e3sl|planation till we come to the words ; ' As the 
*ather raises the dead and gives them life, so also the Son 
¥'ves life to whom he will.' With zoeCf * life,' in the New 
estament, the idea of happiness is associated. ' £temal 
life,' for example, denotes eternal happiness. The meaning 
of Christ, tlien, in these words may be thus expressed ; The 
Father raises the dead to a new and happy state of bang ; 
but in this work he has appointed the Son as his minister, 
who, by his religion affords the means of securing this blessed- 
ness, which will be conferred on all his followers without ex- 
ception, as if by his own act and will. 

' Nor does the Father condemn any, but has commit- 
ted all condemnation to the Son»' This language, it is 
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obvious, must on any supposition be regarded as figurative. 
What was meant by it is, that Christ, being the teacher of 
that religion through which the laws and sanctions of God's 
moral government are made known, might be regarded as the 
minister of God appointed to pronounce the sentence of con- 
demnation on all exposed to it. He condemned only those 
whom God condemned, and he condemned all those ^om 
God condemned. It is as such a minister that he afterward 
represents himself, when he says, ' I condemn as I am 
directed.' At the close of the discourse (verse 45,) drop- 
ping this %ure, he represents God in person as the judge 
who passes sentence ; ' Think not,' he says, ' that I will 
accuse you before the Father ; there is one who is accusing 
you, Moses in whom ye have trusted.' In another discourse 
(Chap. xii. 47.) he explains what is meant by him, virhen he 
speaks of judging and condemning men . It signifies that men 
will be judged and condemned according to those laws and 
sanctions of moral conduct which he has made known to 
them in his religion ; * If any one hear my words and negard 
them not, I do not condemn him ; for I have not come to 
condemn the world, but to save the world. But there is it 
condemnor for him who rejects me, and receives not my 
words. The doctrine i have taught will condemn him 
hereafter.' 

In the discourse before us, our Saviour used the words on 
which we are remarking, in reference to the Jewd, his ene* 
mies, who considered themselves as secure of not being 
condemned by God, however their characters and conduct 
might be condemned by Jesus. It will be, he gives th^m 
to understand, as if all condemnation were committed td 
the Son. 

' I tell you in truth, he who listens to my words and puts 
his trust in him who sent me, has eternal life, and shall not 
come under condemnation ; but has passed frem death to 
life.' The punishment of sin is often represented in the New 
Testament under the figure of death. Death is regarded as 
the most severe of liuman punishments, and commonly apprel- 
hended as the greatest of the inevitable evils of our present 
state ; except when this appreheni^on is done away by the 
faith and hopes of a Christian. To his view, indeed, it 
changes its aspect. To him it is a deliverance from the 
thraldom of this life, and a rapid and glorious advafioe mthai 

h2 
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course <^ progression and blessedness on which he has entered. 
It is no interruption of that btsrnal life, which he has 
commenced. According to the common apprehension of 
death, ' he shall never die.' But to the sinner death appears 
under an opposite aspect. The natural dread of it is not 
alleviated by any rational hope of a happier life to follow it. 
On the contrary, it is the commencement of that state in 
which the tendencies of^ his evil dispositions will be more 
fully developed, and their consequences more bitterly felt. 
Now to the dispensations of the future life, Christ always 
refers as the great sanctions of his rehgion. Death, then, 
being the termination of all sinful gratifications, and the com- 
mencement of future punishment, for this reason, in connex- 
ion with those before mentioned, is employed, by an obvious 
figure, to represent the whole punishment of sin ; and those 
who lie exposed to this punishment are, by a figure equally 
obvious, spoken of as already 'dead ; ' as the good are spoken 
of as already in possession of ' eternal life.' Thus too we 
may perceive, why death, presenting itself under such oppo- 
site aspects to the one class and to the other, is represented, 
though common to all, as the punishment of the wicked. 

' I tell you in truth, that the hour is coming, nay, it has 
come, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and those who listen to it shall live,' The discourse of our 
Saviour has been misunderstood from inattention to the causes 
why sinners are metaphorically called by him ' dead.' It has 
been thought to be on account of the deadness of their moral 
principles and affections. Hence some commentators have 
supposed, that there is in this discourse a series of harsh 
transitions, from the literally dead who are raised to life by 
the Father, to the morally dead spoken of in the words last 
quoted, and then again to the proper dead ' who are in their 
sepulchres.' Others have explained the words just quoted 
as referring to the literally dead who were raised to life by 
our Saviour during his ministry, though no corresponding 
meaning can be put upon his language immediately preceding, 
in which he speaks of those who have ' passed from death to 
life,' and the explanation is^ at the same time, foreign from 
the purpose and connexion of the discourse, and inconsistent 
with the antithetical opposition which runs through it be- 
tween the two general classes, of the dead, and of those who 
have eternal life, Otbei^^ stilly by a far more extravagant 
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interpretation, have understood Jesus, when he speaks of 
those in their sepulchres who shall hear his voice and live, 
to refer only to the morally dead, and, consequently, to 
describe only a moral resurrection. The true meaning of the 
words we are considering, I conceive to be, that Christ had 
come to call sinners to reformation ; that those who lay ex- 
posed to death with all its fearful consequences, ' the dead,' 
as they are figuratively called, would hear his voice ; and that 
those who listened to it would be delivered from death as 
an evil, and have only to look forward to life and blessed- 
ness. ' 

* The Father has intrusted him veith authority to pass 
condemnation also, because he is the Man.' The rendering 
of the last words needs explanation. In the Oriental lan- 
guages, the term, * son of man ' was used simply as equiva- 
lent to * man.' Of this, as every one knows, there are many 
examples in the Old and New Testament. In the Syriac 
version of the New Testament, this periphrasis not unfre- 
quently occurs where only the word anthropos, 'man,' is 
used in the original. In this, which is, I conceive, the only 
sense of the term, it was used by Christ, concerning himself. 
' The Son of Man ' means nothing more than ' the Man.' 
Why he so designated himself, has not, I think, been satis- 
fectorily explained. It may be accounted for by the state of 
things which has been already referred to.* The coming of 
the Messiah was a dangerous topic of discourse. He would, 
consequently, be designated by ambiguous titles ; and such 
language would naturally be used, as; *When the man [the 
Son of Man] comes ; ' * the man will deliver us.' Hence 
this term, I imagine, came to signify the Messiah, but some- 
what ambiguously. The uncertainty of its application might 
be increased, when our Saviour entered on his niinifetry ; for 
he, simply as an individual exciting such strong and generaL 
interest and curiosity by his miracles and doctrine, would, we 
inay easily suppose, be designated as * the Man.'f A term 
which thus strongly intinwited, but did not directly express, 
his claim to be that great minister of God whom the Jews 

* See before, p. 145. 

t We may observe an analogous uae of language in the first Epistle 
of John, in which Christ is designated simply by the pronoun 'He/ 
without any previous mention of his name to which the pronoun can 
refer. SeeCh.ii. 12. Oh. Hi. 5, 7, 16. 
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had been expecting, was well suited to the circumstances in 
which he was placed ; and was^ in consequence^ adopted by 
him as a tiUe appropriate to himself. With these views, I 
would not however object to the common rendering, ^the Son 
ti Man^' if it be so familiar as to make a change unpleasant, 
except in passages like that before us, in which, by giving a 
verbal instead of a true rendering, the sense is obscured. 

* Gk>d,' says our Saviour in this passage, ' has intrusted me 
with authority to pass condemnation, because I am the Man ; ' 
intending by this to express in language which somewhat 
veiled his meaning, that he was that last minister of Grod 
whom the Jews had hoped for under the name of * the Mes- 
siah/ or Hhe Anointed.' Messiah^ or Anointedy it may be 
observed, is a common name as well as Man; and the 
fonner term, equally with the latter, could become the desig- 
nation of a particular individual only from the manner of 
ts application. 

' Be not astomshed at this ; for the hour is coming in 
which all who are in their sepulchres shall hear his voice, 
and come forth ; those who have done good, to the resur- 
rection of life, and those who have done evil, to the resur- 
rection of condemnation.' The meaning of our Saviour may 
be thus expressed ; Be not astonished at what I have told 
you, that 6od has i^pointed me as his minister, to announce 
whom he approves, and whom he condemns, and to afford 
to all the means of passing from death to hfe ; — Be not as- 
tonished at this, for, in truth, the future condition of all will 
be determined by their o1)edience or disobedience to the laws 
of my religion, which are the laws of God. They shall be 
judged by this standard, as if they were called from their 
sepulchres by my voice to be judged in person by me. This 
mode of understanding the passage will be still further illus- 
tiated by what follows* 

It is a common figure in the New Testament to speak of 
Christ personally, when his religion, under some one of its' 
aspects, effects, or relations is intended ; and this is some- 
times done when the expression is such as our use of lan- 
guage does not allow. St. Paul addresses the Colossians, 
according to a verbal rendering, thus (ii. 6, 7 ;) ' As then ye 
have received Christ Jesus, walk in him, rooted and grounded 
in him.' He exhorts them (iii. 13.) to forgive each other, 

* as Clirist had forgiven them \ ' not referring to any forgive* 
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nes6 iirom Christ in person, but to the forgiveness of their 
past sins upon thdr becoming sincere Christians. He says 
to the churches addressed in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
churches to which Jesus had never preached (iv. 20, 21 ;) 
' Ye have not so learnt Christ, since ye have heard him and 
been taught by him as the truth is in Jesus.' He speaks to 
the Romans of the 'spirit of Christ,' that is 'the spirit of 
Christianity ' dwelling in them ; and the expression, ' that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts,' is elsewhere (Ephesians 
iii. 17.) used by him. He writes to the Corinthians (1 Ep. 
XV. 18.) of those ' who have fallen asleep in Christ,' meaning, 
those who have died ' being Christians ;' for 'to be in 
Christ' is a common phrase in his epistles for 'being a 
Christian.' He tells the Philippians (i. 8,) ' God is my wit- 
ness how earnestly I love you all en splomchnois Ckristou, 
w<»ds which, from the difference ih our modes of expression, 
do not admit of a verbal translation into our language ; but 
the meaning of which is ' with Christian tenderness.' Again 
he says to them (i. 21.) ' For to me life is Christ, and death 
is gain ;' that is, ' my life is devoted to the cause of Christ, 
to the promotion of his religion.' In the same epistle (iii. 
8.) are these words ; ' I have suffered the loss of aU these 
things, counting them but as refuse, that I might win Christ,' 
where the expression, ' to win Christ,' means ' to secure the 
blessings of Christianity.' To the Qalatians, he writes (iii. 
27^ 28,) Whoever has ' been baptized to Christ, has put on 
Christ ; ' that is, as appears from the connexion, ' is entitled 
to all the privileges of a Christian.' The AposUe proceeds ; 
' There is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor freeman, 
neither male nor female ; but ye are all one in Christ Jesus,-*- 
' ye are all on an equality as Christians.' So also the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of ' Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,' intending by those 
words to express the unchangeableness of Christian truth. 

I have, perhaps, brought together more examples than are 
necessary, of a common form of expression. Our Saviour 
himself uses language in a similar manner. By a figure of 
speech, he refers to himself personally the effects of his re- 
ligion, the divine power exerted in its establishment, and the 
operation of those laws of God's moral government which it 
announces. Thus he says (Matt. x. 34 ;) ' Think not that 
I came to bring peace to the earth ; I came not to bring 
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peace/but a sword/ So also in Luke (xii. 49 ;) 'I came to 
bring fire to the earth ; and what would I ? That it were 
already kindled.' In these passages, every one understands 
that our Saviour speaks of the effects of his religion, and not 
of any thing to be accomplished by his immediate agency. 
In like manner, when he declares that he has come ' to save 
the world,' he refers to the power of his religion in deliver- 
ing men from ignorance, error, sin, and their attendant evils. 
' God,* it is said, * did not send his son into the world to 
pass condemnation on the world ; but that the world through 
him may be saved. He who puts his trust in him is not ex- 
posed to condemnation. He who rejects him is already con- 
demned ; because he has not given credit to the only son of 
God. The condemnation of men is this, that light has come 
into the world, and they have preferred darkness to light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil.'^ This passage shows how men 
are to be saved by Christ, namely, by their own act in be- 
lieving and obeying him ; and is also one of those which 
explain what is meant by his figurative language when he 
speaks of judging and condemning men. 

* I am the resurrection and the life.'f In what sense our 
Saviour used these sublime words may appear from what im- 
mediately follows. ' He who puts his trust in me, though 
he die, shall live ; and he who lives through his faith in nxe, 
shall never die.' Christ is the resurrection and the life, be- 
cause through faith in him, through a practical belief of the 
truths which he taught, eternal life is to be obtained. Thus 
he afterwards says (John xii. 49, 50 ;) 'I teach not from 
mvself ; but the Father who sent me has commanded me 
what I should say, and what I should teach ; and I know 
that WHAT HE HAS COMMANDED is etcmal life ; * that is, it 
affords the means of attaining eternal life. 

He says to the Jews in reference to those Gentiles who 
would embrace his 'religion (John x. 16 ;) 'I have other 
sheep, who are not of this fold ; those also I must bring in ; 
and they will hear my voice ; and there will be one flock 
and one shepherd.' In these words he does not mean to 
assert his own personal agency in the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles ; they were not literally to hear his voice ; but they 
were to be converted by the preaching of his religion. There 
is a similar figure in the words (John xii. 32,) ^And I, 

* John iii. 17—19. + John xi. 25. 
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though I be lifted up from the earthy will draw all men 
to me/ 

In his most affepting conversation with his disciples, the 
evening before his crucifixion, he tells them (John xiv. 18, 
19,) * I will not leave you as orphans, I will come to you. 
A little while hence, and the world will see me no more ; but 
ye shall see me ; because I am blessed, ye shall be blessed 
also.* Here, as I have before had occasion to explain,** our 
Saviour refers, not to any personal presence with his disciples, 
but to his presence with them in the power of his rehgion, his 
presence to their minds and hearts. 

In other instances, Jesus uses what may be technically 
called 'an equivalent figure,' by which I mean figurative 
language not intended to correspond to the real state of 
things, except so far as to produce an effect upon the mind 
equivalent' to what that might produce if distinctly appre- 
hended. Thus he tells his disciples (John xiv. 2, 3,) 
' There are many rooms in my Father's house. Were it not 
so, I had told you. I am going to prepare a place for you. 
And when I have gone and prepared a place for you, I will 
come again and take you with me, that where I am, you may 
be also.' When Jesus thus speaks of preparing a place for 
his disciples, and, after preparation, returning to tskke them 
with him, he uses figurative terms which do not admit of 
being transformed into literal. The general effect of the lan- 
guage, its aggregate significance, if I may so speak, is alone to 
be regarded. The meaning is ; Your future blessedness Vnll 
be as great, and is as certain, as if it were prepared for you 
by me, your master and friend, and you were assured that I 
should return in person to conduct you to it* ■ 

In a similar manner we are to understand another decla- 
ration of Jesus, already noticed, which has been erroneously 
explained (Matt, xviii. 19, 20 ;) 'Again ; I tell you, that if 
two of you agree on earth concerning every thing which they 
may ask, their prayers will be granted by my Father in 
Heaven ; for where two or thiee are assembled in my cause, 
there am I in the midst of them.' By this, as I have said,t 
our Saviour intended that the prayers of his followers for the 
promotion of his cause, for the guidance and aid necessary to 
them as his ministers, would be granted as if they were his 
own, as if he himself were praying with them. 

* See beforOi p. 132, note. t See before, p. 133. 
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In order to explain some other passages in which onr 
Saviour speaks figuratively of his personal agency, it is neces- 
sary to attend to a new consideration. The Jews had been 
accustomed to designate the dispensation which they expected 
from their Messiah, as ' the kingdom of the Messii^/ or ^ the 
kingdom of God/ or ^of Heaven.' This language, though the 
conceptions which they had attached to it were erroneous, was 
such, as taken in a figurative sense, might well describe the 
Christian dispensation. It was adopted, therefore, by our 
Saviour, and after him by his Apostles ; and to this leading 
metaphor of a kingdom, much of the figurative language 
throughout the New Testament is conformed. The establish- 
ment of Christianity in the world is spoken of by Christ as 
the establishment of the kingdom or reign of the Messiah or 
of God. This event he describes, figuratively, as ^ his com- 
ing to reign,' or simply as 'his coming,' that is, his manifes- 
tation to men in his true character. 

Thus we find the following language (Matt. xvi. 27 2$) ; 
^ For the Son of Man is coming with the glory of his Father, 
with his angels : and then he will render to every one ac- 
cording to his deeds. I tell you in truth, there are some of 
those standing here, who shall not taste of death till they see 
the Son of Man coming to reign.' The literal meaning of 
these words may be thus given ; The kingdom of Heaven, 
the Christian dispensation, shall be established by a glorious 
display of the power of God : and being established, men 
shaJl be rewarded or punished as their actions conform to it^ 
laws ; every one shall be judged by the laws of its king, the 
Son of Man ; and the establishment of Christianity in the 
world shall be made secure and evident during the life time 
of some of those now present. 

He shall come ' with his angels,' that is the angels of Gt>d. 
Angels were conceived of by the Jews as ministers of God's 
providence ; and Christ, conforming his language to their 
conceptions, repeatedly speaks of the ministry of angels, figu- 
ratively, to d«note some manifestation of the power of Gbd. 
Thus he tells Nathaniel (John i. 52.), ' Ye shall see heaven 
opened and the angels of God ascending and descending 'to 
the Son of Man ;' meaning. Ye shall witness manifest proof 
of the relation existing between God and me, his minister. 
When our Saviour speaks of his coming with the glory of 
God and his angels^ he does not mean by these figures to 
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express, that he himself will appear in person inth some visi- 
ble and splendid display ; his meaning is as has been ex- 
plained ; corresponding to what he elsewhere says (Luke 
xvii. 20, 21.), ^ The coming of the kingdom of God is not to 
be observed ; nor wiU men say, Behold, it is here, or. Behold, 
it is there ; for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.' 

In relation to this subject, there are still other facts to be 
attended to. With the establishment of Christianity was 
connected the punishment of the Jews for their rejection of 
Christ. They, in return, were rejected by Ood. The pecu^ 
liar relation which they had held toward him was publicly 
abrogated. As a nation they ceased to exist. Their country 
was ravaged, they were destroyed, or forced from it into sla- 
very or exile : Jerusalem was laid waste, and the temple 
burnt and thrown down. How the establishment of Chris- 
tianity was connected with these events, we shall perceive if 
we consider, that tlie Jews had been separated by God from 
other nations, to be the subjects of a special dispensation, by 
which he was made known to them, and they were called to 
worship him. They were, in an obvious sense of the words, 
his chosen people. But, in rejecting Christ and refu^g to 
obey him, they had virtually renounced their allegiance to 
God. They had dissolved by their own act the connection 
that had existed between him and them. They had, if one 
may so speak, put the question at issue, whether they were 
still in iieivor with God, still his peculiar people, and Christ 
were a blasphemous impostor speaking falsely in the name of 
God, as they had declared him to be ; or whether Christ 
spoke with divine authority, and they consequently had refused 
to submit to the authority of God. The peculiar relation that 
had existed between God and them was recognised by Christ 
himself ; to them he was immediately sent ; his claims were 
in the iirst instance submitted to them ; and they had rejected 
him as a false Messiah. The question thus at issue must, it 
would seem, receive a public and solemn decision, before 
the evidence of Christianity could be considered as complete ; 
and this decision was made by God in the rejection and 
punishment of the nation. 

This punishment, it is further to be recollected, had been 
announced by Christ. He had thus suspended the comple- 
tion of the full evidence of his divine mission till the accom- 
plishment of his prophecy. When that took place the series 
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of proofs might be consideied as dosed, and his religion as 
established. 

Nor is this all. The Jews were the bitter enemies of 
Christianity ; and it was against persecution from them alone, 
that the religion had first to struggle. In their opposition to 
it they had a vantage ground which none of its subsequent 
enemies possessed. They claimed to know the character and 
purposes of. God, and to be the proper judges of a prophet 
pretending to be sent from him to their nation. In the yiew 
of many Gentiles, the question at issue between the Jews and 
Christ was, without doubt, regarded as ' a question of their 
own superstition,'* which it was for them to decide. Now 
from this opposition and persecution, of a nature to be so 
injurious to the growth of the new religion, Christianity was 
relieved by the destruction of the nation. It no longer ap- 
peared as an off-shot from Judaism, but assumed its indepen- 
dent character, not deriving support from the preceding dis* 
pensation, but throwing back evidence upon it. 

Thus it appears, in what manner the establishment of 
Christianity was connected with the destruction of the Jewish 
nation ; and why our Saviour sometimes speaks of the events 
as simultaneous. This is the case throughout the prophecy 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, so far as it relates 
to the calamities coming upon the Jews. In this there are 
some passages that strikingly illustrate the modes of expres- 
sion elsewhere used by Christ. He evidently speaks of his 
own coming and presence, figuratively, in the Oriental lan- 
guage of poetry and prophecy ; and in the same use of lan- 
guage refers to his own personal agency, events which were 
not to be effected by it, but were to be accomplished in his 
cause by God. 

After warning his disciples against being deceived by those 
who would falsely claim the character of the Messiah, (his 
character, I conceive, as a deliverer from the tyranny of the 
Romans), he says ; ' If then they say to you. Behold he [the 
Messiah] is in some solitary place ; go not forth ; Behold he 
is in a secret chamber ; do not believe them ; for the coming 
of the Son of Man will be like the lightning which flashes 
from the east to the west/t — as apparent and splendid. The 
meaning is, < For the evidence which God will afford for the 

* Acts xxY. 19. comp. xriii. 15. 
tMatt.xxiY.26,2r. 
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estabUshmeiit of my religion will be the most conspicuous and 
unequivocal.* 

In what immediately follows, after predicting the extinc- 
tion of the Jewish nation in language of which we have abun- 
dant examples in the Hebrew prophets, that is, in the strong- 
est figures representing a day of utter darkness,''^ he proceeds ; 
' Then will thb sign of the Son of Man appear in heaven ; 
and then will all the tribes of the land lament, when they see 
the Son of Man coming upon the clouds of heaven with great 
power and glory/ The Jews had repeatedly demanded of 
Christ a sign from heaven ; that is, a miracle conspicuous in 
the heavens, or apparently having its origin there. This, for 
some reason or other, they pretended to regard as what might 
afford clear proof of his being the Messiah, such proof as his 
other works did not furnish. They made the refusal of this 
sign one main pretext of their unbelief : ^ The Jews,' says 
St. Paul, ' demand signs. 'f In St. John's gospel the Jews 
are represented as comparing Christ with Moses, and asking ; 
' What sign dost thou show us, that we may give thee credit ! 
What dost thou perform ? Our fathers eat manna in the 
wilderness, as it is written, He gave them bread from hea- 
ven to eat.'t It is in reference, I think, to this demand of 
the Jews, that our Saviour says, ^ Then will the sign of the 
Son of Man appear in heaven ;' intending by these words, 
that the most conspicuous proof would then be given of his 
divine mission. This proof, he expresses in what follows, 

* * A day of darkness' is an obvious figure for a ' day of distress.' 
Hence, in the Oriental style, a time of utter calamity, the destruction 
of a nation, is described by the extinction of the sun and the other 
lights of heaven. Thus Isaiah (xiii. 9, 10.), in speaking of the des- 
truction of Babylon, says ; 

' Behold the dj^y of Jehovah is coming, cruel with wrath and fierce 
anger, to lay the land desolate and to destroy its sinners out of it. 

' Fdr the stars of heaven and its constellations shall not give their 
light, the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon 
shall not cause her light to shine.' 

So also Ezeklel, describing the fall of £;gypt ; (xxxii. 7, 8.) 

' And when I shall put thee out, I will cover the heaven, and 
make its stars dark. I will cover the sun with a cloud, and the 
moon shall not give her light ; all the bright lights of heaven will I 
make dark over thee, and spread darkness over thy land.' 

It is unnecessary to quote at length more examples of this figura- 
tive language. Others may be found ; Isaiah xxziv. 4. Jeremiah 
;lv. 9. Joel ii. 30, 31, ill. 15. Amos viii. 9. 

1 1 Cor. i. 22; :|: John vi. 30, 31. 
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should be a display of Grod*s providence in the establishment 
of his religion, which should cause all the inhabitants of the 
land to lament. It would be his triumph and their desola- 
tion. He describes it under the figure of his coming on the 
clouds of heaven with great power and glory. 

This is one of those passages which may teach us how 
such figurative language is to be understood. There was no 
visible appearance of our Saviour at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, nor have we reason to ascribe the punishment of the 
Jews in any degree to his personal agency. No such visible 
appearance took place before the generation then living had 
passed away. Yet all the events which it was his purpose to 
predict, occurred during that period : After what has been 
quoted, he says (verse 34) ; 'I tell you in truth, this present 
generation shall not pass away before all these things are 
accomplished.' It is then, the power of God displayed in 
his cause, which he speaks of figuratively as his own. Thus, 
likewise, we are to understand his words when he says in his 
last charge to his disciples (Matt, xxviii. 18.) ; ^ All power 
is given me in heaven and on earth ;* where he ascribes to 
himself personally the power of Grod which would be exerted 
in the support of Christianity. 

After the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, our 
Saviour in the next chapter (Matt, xxv.) represents the king- 
dom of Heaven, or Chnstianity, as established and in opera- 
tion. All are to be judged by its laws, the laws of God's 
moral government. Some will be rewarded, and some 
punished, all according to their deeds. After his enforcing 
this truth in two parables, follows that most solemn and im- 
pressive description, in which he represents himself personally 
as the Judge of men. It contains a most important truth 
enveloped in a most striking figure. It is a scenical repre- 
sentation, adapted powerfully to aiTeot the minds of his 
immediate hearers, and our own. The naked truth here 
taught is the most important, Uie most practical, truth of 
religion ; that which concerns us the most deeply ; it is, that 
our happiness or misery is to be determined by ourselves, by 
the conformity of our conduct to the will of God, which 
Christ has revealed. The solemn imagery in which this truth 
is presented is but an expansion of the figure that our Saviour 
had before used ; * For the Son of Man is coming with the 
glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then he will ren- 
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d^r to every one according to his deeds.' What was pre- 
dicted in these words, was to take place while some who 
heard him were still living : ' I tell you in truth, there are 
some of those standing here, who shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming to reign.' While the gene- 
ration then living continued on earth, the kingdom of Heaven 
was to be established, the Messiah was to assume his reign, 
and men were to be judged by his laws. It may be ob- 
served that the figure which connects his judging in person, 
with his assuming his reign, would be obvious to an Oriental ; 
the ancient custom having been for kings to sit in person as 
judges. Hence both in the Old and New Testament the 
verb * to judge' is not unfrequently used as equivalent with 
the verb ' to reign' or ' to rule.' 

But this language is highly figurative ; and why, it may be 
asked, was such language used by our Saviour, language of 
which the purport is liable to be misunderstood ? The an- 
swer is, that, in the first place^, the essential meaning of the 
words, that meaning which is of the deepest interest to all, 
may be readily understood. It is clearly taught, that every 
man will receive according to his deeds ; that our condition 
in the future life will be determined by our character in the 
present. To account for the imagery in which this truth is 
presented, we must look to the intellectual habits and culture 
of those addressed. The contemporaries and countrymen of 
Christ clothed their conceptions in language very different 
from that with which we are familiar. To them, Oriental 
fashions of speech were vernacular. They were to be ad- 
dressed through their feelings and imagination. The great 
body of the Jews, unaccustomed to any exercise of the un- 
derstanding, had scarcely the power of apprehending a truth 
presented to them as a philosophical abstraction, in its naked 
and literal form. An array of figures was required to com- 
mand their attention. It was necessary that the doctrine 
taught, should be incorporated, as it were, in images obvious 
to sight, in order to aifect their minds. The ideas presented 
were to be conveyed in a manner adapted to their concep- 
tions and associations, to their capacity of comprehending aiid 
feeling. A teacher, divine or human, who should have ex- 
plained the truths of religion in the language of Locke or 
of Butler, would have found no hearers on the shores of Gen- 
nesaret or within the walk of Jerusalem* Our Saviour, had 
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he been addressing a small body of philosophers, would un- 
doubtedly have expressed himself in a manner very different 
from that in which he spoke to the Jewish multitudes, or 
even to his own disciples. I say in a very different manner; 
for the essential truths of religion could not have been more 
distinctly made known by him. 

But his language, it may be said, is now liable to be mis- 
understood by us. Certainly it is so, upon some points of 
minor importance, if we will not exercise our reason upon the 
subject ; and he is in a great error who supposes that any 
rule can be laid down for the study of the Scriptures^ which 
shall supersede the exercise of investigation, thought, and judg- 
ment. Except in treating of the exact sciences, the very na- 
ture of language renders such a use of it impossible, as will 
preclude all liability to be misunderstood. The impression 
which it makes, the ideas which it excites, in him who hears 
or reads it, depend upon the previous state of his own mind. 
In proportion as one is prepared to apprehend a subject, as 
it was apprehended by him who spoke or wrote, he will be 
more likely to receive the meaning designed. In passing 
from one age to another, or from one nation to another, the 
significance of language varies with the ever- varying concep* 
tions of men. Our Saviour often left his words to be ex- 
plained by subsequent events, or to be rightly apprehended as 
the minds of his hearers acquired power to accommodate 
themselves to tlie truth. During his ministry his Apostles 
often misunderstood him ; and it was not till many years 
after his ascension, that they comprehended the purport of 
the simple direction, ' Go ye and make converts of all na- 
tions f and then only in consequence of a new miracle. 

The language of Christ respecting his future coming and 
his judgment of men was, likewise, I believe, misunderstood 
by his Apostles. Interpreting it hterally, they anticipated a 
personal and visible return of their Master to earth at no dis** 
tant period, when he would appear as the Judge of mankind. 
This is a subject necessary to be explained in connexion with 
the views that have been given of the meaning of Christ, 
which would be otherwise imperfect and unsatisfactory. At 
the same time, it is a subject involving considerations of great 
importance. But its discussion in this place would too much 
interrupt the train of the present argument ; and I shall, 
therefore, treat of it in an Appendix to this volume. 
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I may here take notice, however, of the argument founded 
by Trinitarians upon the conceptions of the Apostles respecting 
the judgment of mankind by Christ. It has been contended by 
them, that what the Apostles expected is still future ; that 
Christ is hereafter to judge all men in person ; that, in order to 
this, he must be acquainted with every thought and action of 
every individual ; that such knowledge supposes omniscience ; 
that omniscience is the attribute of God alone ; and that Christ, 
therefore, is God. Without examining any of the other steps 
in this argument, one need only remark upon the very 
.limited notion which it implies of omniscience on the one 
hand, and of the power of God on the other. The know- 
ledge of all thoughts and deeds which have taken place in 
this world from its creation would be, compared with omni- 
science, less th^ the acquaintance that a child may have 
with its nursery, compared with the apprehensions of an 
archangel. Would* it, then, be an act transcending the power 
of God to communicate that knowledge ? Could he not give 
to one man a perfect acquaintance with one other ? And if 
this be possible, is his power still so bounded, that he could 
not give to one who had been a man, a perfect knowledge of 
the thoughts and deeds of all other men who have lived ? 

In urging such obvious arguments as these, there is a 
humiliating consciousness of the weakness of the cause we 
are opposing. One may feel as if he were wasting reasoning 
upon a subject unworthy of it ; as if his remarks implied a 
want of common intelligence in his readers ; as if he were 
exposed to the same lidicule, as he who should gravely and 
earnestly labor the proof of an undeniable proposition. But the 
same is the case with all direct reasoning against the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and one can reconcile himself to the discus- 
sion of it only by considering, not what that doctrine is in 
itself, but how widely and how long it has prevailed, how 
obstinately it is still professed, and the manifold mischiefs 
which have flowed and are still flowing from it, 
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Pasaaffes mmnteiyreted through inattention to the peculiar 
c/iaracteristics of tlie modes of expression in the New Tes^ 
tament. 

Corresponding to what has been already said, the modes of 
expression in the books of the New Testament are often different 
from those, which we should use at the present day to express 
the same essential meaning. All our habits of life, b!L\ the habits 
of our minds, our conceptions, our modes of apprehension, 
our associations of thought, are more or less unlike those of 
their writers, or of the individuals for whom the books were 
primarily intended. Our imaginations are familiar with dif- 
ferent objects ; our feelings are excited by other causes ; our 
minds are occupied by other subjects. While the essential 
truths of religion, as taught by Christ and his Apostles, have 
remained unchanged and unchangeable, the sphere of human 
knowledge has widened, and philosophy has made great ad- 
vances. A gradual change has been taking place in the cha- 
racter of men^s ideas ; they are combined in different aggre- 
gates, they are embodied in other forms of language, they 
are better defined, they stand in different relations to each 
other. Let any one recollect and bring together what he 
may know of the half-civilized inhabitants of Galilee, of the 
bigoted Jews of Jerusalem, or of the Christian converts from 
heathenism at Corinth or Ephesus ; and he will perceive 
that they were men, who, in their ways of thinking and feel- 
ing, in their opinions and prejudices, in their degree of infor- 
mation, in their power of comprehending truth, in the influ- 
ences to which they had been subject, and in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, were very unlike an intel- 
ligent reader at the present day. The writers of the New 
Testament partook of the character of their age and nation. 
Their circumstances, likewise, were in the highest degree pe- 
culiar, and produced corresponding feelings, which we cannot 
fully apprehend without an effort of thought and imagination. 
They were Jews, accustomed to strong Oriental modes of 
speech, and to figurative language of a kind not familiar to 
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US, and the force of which, therefore, we are liable to misap- 
prehend. All these circumstances contributed to produce a 
style of expression in the New Testament, which is not to be 
judged of by the standard of our own. We may satisfy our- 
selves that we have ascertained the true meaning of a writer, 
even when his language varies much from that, which the 
habits of our time might lead us to adopt in conveying the 
same ideas. 

Of passages that bear the stamp of what, in a wide sense 
of the term, one may call the Oriental style of the New Tes- 
tament, we have already had many examples under the pre- 
ceding heads, particularly under the last. I now propose to 
explain a few passages in the Epistles to the Ephesiana and 
Colossians ; two epistles written probably at the same time, 
having a striking likeness, and serving to illustrate each other. 
That which goes under the name of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
fiians was probably a circular epistle sent to different churches 
in Asia Minor. They were written from Rome late in the 
life of the Apostle, just about the termination of his first im- 
prisonment in that city. They were addressed to Christians, 
who were principally converts from heathenism. One main 
object of the Apostle was to impress them with a deep sense 
of the blessings they had received solely through the favor of 
God, of the value of their religion, and of the relations in 
which its teacher stood to God and to his followers : and 
thus to prevent them from confounding it with any human 
doctrine, and modifying it, or adding to it, from heathen phi- 
losophy or the superstitions of the Jews. He was earnest to 
make them feel how intimately they were connected with 
Christ, and to direct their thoughts to him as, under God, 
the only source of their knowledge, blessings, and hopes. 

There was danger that after the first excitement produced 
by the promulgation of Christianity had passed away, it would 
be regarded by many Gentile converts only as a new specu- 
lation upon topics which had long engaged the attention of 
their philosophers, a system of opinions, having its origin in 
a nation whom they regarded as barbarous (in the ancient 
sense of the word), which they might adopt in part only, 
reject, or modify, like other speculations, in their view simi- 
lar. It was with a feeling of this danger, that St. Paul told 
the Corinthians that he was sent * to preach, not with wis- 
dom of words, lest the cross of Christ should become of no 
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account ;'^ and that he was ^ detennined to know nothing 
among them, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified/f In the 
two Epistles we are considering, he teaches those addressed, 
that it was through Christ alone, that they who were for- 
merly Gentiles had attained to a knowledge of God, and of 
the truths and hopes of religion. To raise and strengthen 
their sense of the value of Christianity, he describes its bless- 
ings, especially in reference to themselves who had been 
Gkntiles, in the strongest terms ; and, to fix their attention 
on Christ as their great and sole master, he uses language 
equally strong in speaking of his relation to God, of the im- 
portance and dignity of his office, and of the dependence of 
all his followers upon him. 

To the Colossians, he says (i. 9 — 20.) ; 

^So then, we also, since we first heard of your faith, 
cease not to pray for you and to ask, that ye may be made 
perfect in the knowledge of God*s will, having idl spiritual 
wisdom and understanding ; that ye may walk worthily of 
the Lord to all acceptance, being fruitful in every good work, 
and increHsing in the knowledge of God ; being endued with 
all strength through his glorious power, so as to bear all 
things patiently and joyfully ; giving thanks to the Father, 
who has qualified us to share the lot of the holy who are in 
the light, rescuing us from the empire of darkness, and trans- 
ferring us into the kingdom of his beloved Son ; by whom 
we are delivered, our sins being remitted ; who is the image 
of the invisible God, the first-born of the whole creation ; 
for by him all has been created, the heavenly and the earthly, 
the seen and the unseen, whether thrones, or principalities, 
or governments, or powers* all has been created through 
him and for him, and he is over all, and all exists by him. 
And lie is the head of the bodyj the community of the 
holy,| he being the beginning, the iirst-born from the dead, 
that he might have pre-eminence in all things. For with 
him- it pleased God that whatever is perfect should be united, 
and through him to reconcile all to himself, — making peace 
through the blood of his cross,— ^all whether in heaven or on 
earth through him.' 

In this passage there are some expressions that require ex- 

* 1 dor. i. 17. ' 1 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

X Or ' the church * : I use the term given above as more compre- 
hensire and expressive. 
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planation. ' God/ says St. Paul, ' has transferred ufl from 
the empire of darkness into the kingdom of his beloved Son/ 
To this metaphor much of the following language corresponds. 
It was this kingdom which had been newly created, that is, 
had been newly formed ; for it is thus that the word ren- 
dered created is to be understood. We find it, and its eor^ 
relatives, repeatedly used in a similar sense by St. Paul, 
namely, to denote the moral renovation of men by Christi- 
anity. Thus he says : 

' If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature. The old 
things have paused away, behold all tkiriffs have become new,'*'. 
2 Cor. V. 17. 

' For in Christ Jesus neither is circumcision any thing, not 
uncircumcision, but a new creature.' Gal. vi. 15. 

' For we are God's workmanship, created through Christ 
Jesus for good works.' Ephes. ii. 10. 

^ Put on the new man, who is created in the likeness of 
God with the righteousness and holiness of the true faith.' 
£phes. iv. 24. 

The language from the Epistle to the Colossians in which* 
Christ is said to have created all things, is to be explained in 
a corresponding manner. He created all thing! in the new 
dispensation, in the kingdom of heaven. It has been ui^er- 
stood as declaring, that the natural creation was the. work of 
Christ. But it is obvious at first sight, that the words used 
are not such as properly designate the objects of the natural 
world ; and not such, therefore, as we should expect td be 
employed, if these were intended. In speaking of the natu- 
ral creation, the same Apostle refers it to God in differMftt- 
terms, — to ^ the living God who made heaven and earthy and 
the sea, and all things that are in them.' ^ * 

But what is meant by the Apostle when he speakft of 
Christ as creating things heavenly, and unseen, thrones,- 
principalities, governments, and powers ? I answer, tfaafe 
Christ is here spoken of by him as the founder and monarch 
of the kingdom of Heaven ; and that this kingdom is con*: 
ceived of, not as confined to earth, but as extending to the 
blessed in heaven, to those who have entered, ot may enter 
on their reward. Christ being represented under the figure 
of a king, and his followers being] those who constituted the 

* Acts xlv. 15, 
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subjects of his Idngdom, their highest honors and rewards are 
spoken of, in figurative language, as thrones, principalities, 
governments, and powers. He himself said to his Apostles ; 
* In the regeneration,' that is, ^ in the new creation,' for the 
terms are equivalent, — * In the regeneration, when the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye shall sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.' * * To 
sit on my right hand and on my left,' — to hold the highest 
places in my kingdom ; to attain the highest rewards con- 
ferred on my followers, — ' is not mine to give ; except to 
those for whom it is prepared by my Father.' t But the 
kingdom of Heaven including the seen as well as the unseen, 
the earthly as well as the heavenly, the terms in question are 
to be understood, not merely as referring to the rewards of 
the blessed in heaven, but as denoting likewise the highest 
offices and dignities of this kingdom on earth ; the offices 
of those who were ministers of Christ, its king, — his apostles 
and teachers. The purpose of St. Paul is to declare, that 
Christ is the former and master of the whole church on earth 
and in heaven, of the whole community of the holy ; that he 
is the author of all their blessings ; that all authority among 
them is from him ; that all are ruled by his laws ; that the 
whole kingdom on earth and in heaven exists through him, 
and, figuratively speaking, * for him,' as its monarch. 

The same leading ideas are somewhat differently expressed 
in the corresponding passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(i, 15—28.) : 

' And therefore I, hearing of your faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and of your love toward all the holy, do not cease to give 
thanks for you, praying, that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Fattier of glory, may give you the spirit of wis- 
dom and divine illumination, that you may become ac- 
quainted with him, the eyes of your minds being enlightened, 
duit you may know what is the hope to which he has sum- 
moned you, and how rich is that glorious inheritance which 
he has given you among the holy, and how exceedingly great 
is his power exerted for us believers, corresponding to the 
operation of his might displayed in raising Christ from the 
dead ; whom he hath seated at his own right hand in heaven, 
over all rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, and 

* Matt, xix. 28. t Matt. xx. 23. 
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every title of honor in this age or in that to come ; putting 
all things under his feet, and appointing him supreme head 
of the community of the holy, which is his hody, the perfect- 
ness of him who is made completely perfect in all things.' 

In the passage first quoted from the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, there is a clause (verse 1 9.) which I have rendered ; 
^For with him it pleased God, that whatever is perfect 
should be united.' The rendering of the common ^^srslon is ; 
' For it pleased the Father, that in him should all ftidness 
dwell.' The word here translated ^fulness/ pleerooma, 
means ' perfectness/ 'perfection/ * completion,' ' fulness,' or 
' that which perfects,' * completes,* ' fills.' In the Epistles tb 
the Ephesians and Colossians it is used by St. Paul in a pe- 
culiar manner ; and from the want of a corresponding tevm 
which will readily suggest his meaning, there is in some in>- 
stances a difficulty in expressing it in English. The render- 
ing of the passages where it occurs must be varied according 
to the circumstances of the case. 

The leading idea, I conceive, which St. Paul intended to 
express by this word in these two epistles is the PerfeetneBB 
of Christianity, whether considered as a perfect display of 
the character of God, as a perfect system of religious truth, 
or as making its disciples perfect, in the Scriptoial sense of 
that word. All perfection, in his view, was combined in it ; 
and his meaning in the clause just referred to is, that it 
pleased the Father that this whole Perfectness, with all 
those who were the subjects of it, {jpan TO pleeroomd) 
should abide with Christ. To him, as their sole master and 
teacher, his followers were to look. Nothing, to complete 
his religion, was to be drawn from any other source. What- 
ever was perfect was in him, that is, in his religion ; 4o 
him every * perfect ' man was united. 

Thus he says in the Epistle to the Ephesians (iii. 14-— 
19.); 

* For this, I bend my knees to the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose name is borne by every family [of 
Christ's disciples] in heaven or on earth, that, from his §^o- 
rious abundance, he may grant you to be powerhilly 
strengthened, through his spirit, within ; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith ; that ye may have your 
root and foundation in love ; and thus that ye may be able 
to comprehend with all the holy, tho breadth and the length, 
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tke dtpth and the height, of his goodness^''^ and to know 
that Christian love t which is better than knowledge ; so 
that your perfection may correspond to the whole perfect 
dispensation of God/ verbally, that ^ you may be perfected to 
the whole perfection of God,' that is, the whole perfection 
which has God for its author. 

In another passage in the same Epistle (iv. 11 — 13.) he 
says, thai Gt>d (to whom, and not to Christ, the preceding 
YOises relate,) 

^ gave to some to be apostles, to some to be public teachers, 
to some to be evangelists, to some to be pastors and private 
teachers, that they might perfect the holy, execute the work 
of the ministry, form the body of Christ, till we all attain 
the same faith, and the same knowledge of the Son of God, 
becoming full-grown men, reaching the full stature of Chris- 
tian perfection.' 

Tho words of the last clause, verbally rendered, would be 
' the measure of the stature of the Perfectness [that is, of the 
perfect dispensation] of Christ.' 

In a passage already quoted (Ephesians i. 23.) the com- 
munity of the holy is called ' the body of Christ, the perfect- 
ness of him who is made completely perfect in all things.' 
^he word pleerwnna, perfectness, is not here uged in the ex- 
tent of its signification as I have explained it. It is limited 
to the subjects of the perfect dispensation of Christ. As it 
stands, it has a double reference ; one figurative to the idea of 
the p«rfectne68, produced by uniting a body to its head, the 
chunsh being the body and Christ the head ; the other literal, 
the church being called the perfectness of Christ, partly 
because its members are considered as perfect, and partly 

because its formation was the perfecting of the great design 

• 

* I insert the words ' of his goodness * to make what I conceive 
the meaning of the Apostle clear in a translation. The reference of 
ih& preceding terms descriptive of magnitude, Is, I suppose, to tan 
phiUon tea doxes autou , verbally, * the richness of his glory/ which 
I have rendered, * his glorious abundance.' These words and others 
equivalent, as o ploutoa tes charitos autou, — o plotUos tou Christou, 
oooitr often in these epistles as descriptive of the goodness of God to 
the Gentiles. With the passage in the text may be compared Bo- 
mans xi. 33. O bathos jnoutou kai aophias kai gnoseos TJveou 

f Ten CLgapeu tou Chriatou, that love which Christ, has taught and 
requires, of which the apostle so often speaks in these epistles, that 
love' which, he elsewhere teaches, is better than knowledge. 
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of him, who, as a minister of God and teacher of the irnih, 
was ' made completely perfect in all things.' 

We will now turn to Colossians ii. I— 10. 

' For I wish you to know what earnest care I havei for 
you, and for those of Laodicea, and for all who have not 
known me in person ; that being knit together in love, thehr 
minds may be excited to attain to all the riches of a complete 
understanding, to a fall acquaintance with the new doctrine of 
God, in which are stored all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. What I would is this, that no one may impose 
upon you by specious discourses. For I, though I am absent 
in body, am present with you in spirit, rejoicing at the sight 
of your well-ordered state, and the firmness of your faith in 
Christ. As, therefore, ye have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so continue to walk in his way, rooted in him, boilt 
upon him, and established in the faith as it has been taught 
you, abounding in thanksgiving. Beware lest any man make 
a prey of you by a vain and deceitful philosophy, conformed 
to the doctrines of men, the princiiples of the world, and not 
to Christ ; for with him abides, as his body, all that is 
divinely perfect ; and ye are made perfect through him, who 
is the head of all rule and authority.' * 

By the words rendered * all that is divinely perfect,* I 
understand the whole divine, perfect dispensation, with all 
who had become the subjects of it.* In the light in which 
the passage has been placed, it will be perceived that the 
leading ideas, and the language in which they are expressed, 
are both essentially the same with what we find in other 
passages of these two Epistles, which we have before noticed. 
These thoughts dwelt upon the mind of the Apostle while 
writing, and he reiterates them with a slight change of form. 
They consist in exhortations to unwavering faith, to entire 
deference to the instructions of Christ alone, and to constant 
progress in Christian knowledge and love ; exhortations 
founded upon the perfectness of the religion taught by Christ, 
upon his divine authority, and upon the most intimate con- 
nexion subsisting between him and all his true followers, he 

* In the original words, to pleroina tes theotctos, the genitive mti^ 
denote the relation of an attribute to its Bubj«et, so that the words 
may be equivalent to to theioti pleroma ; or the relation of a cause to 
its efiect, so that they may mean * the perfection which has divinity 
for its author.' The lUtitnaie meaning is in both cases the same. 
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being the head, as it were, and they the body, all their bless* 
ings and all their knowledge, all that was perfect in them, 
being derived from him. 

There are two other passages which, perhaps, it may be 
worth while to notice under the present head. In the 
twelfth chapter of John s Gospel (verse 40.) the Evangelist 
applies to tibe Jews of his time, words derived from Isaiah 
(vi. 10.,) which he thus gives : 'He has blinded their eyes 
and made their minds callous, that they may not see with 
their eyes, nor understand with their minds, and be converted 
and I should heal them.' ' These words,' he continues, 
* said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spoke concerning 
him.' The primary reference of the passage was to the in- 
direct effects to be produced by the preaching of the Prophet 
himself upon the Jews of his time. But the Evangelist re- 
garded it as having a secondary reference to Christ ; and sup- 
posed Isaiah when uttering those words to have seen, that is, 
to have foreseen, his glory ; the verb to see having here the 
same force as when used concerning Abraham ; ' Abraham 
saw my day and rejoiced.' 

But the words found in Isaiah are represented by the 
Prophet as having been addressed to himself by Jehovah, 
when he beheld a vision of him in the temple ; and the 
Trinitarian contends, that the glory seen by Isaiah, to which 
St. John refers, was this glory of Jehovah, and consequently 
that Jehovah and Christ are the same. Unquestionably this 
interpretation might be admitted, if it involved no absurdity 
and no contradiction to what is elsewhere said by the Evan- 
gelist. But if it do, it is equally unquestionable that it can- 
not be admitted. 

An argument has been founded by Trinitarians upon the 
exclamation of the Apostle Thomas when convinced of the 
truth of his Master's resurrection : 'And Thomas said to 
Jesus, My Master! and my God!' Both titles, I believe, 
were applied by him to Jesus. But the name ' God ' was 
employed by him, not as the proper name of the Deity, but 
as an appiellative, according to a common use of it in his day ; 
or perhaps in a figurative sense, as it sometimes occurs in 
modern writers, of which the passages before quoted from 
Young afford examples.''^ I have already had occasion to 

* See p. 96, 97. 



remafk upon the different significancy of the term ' God ' in 
ancient and in modem times, a difference important to be 
well understood in order to ascertain the meaning of ancient 
authors. The name ' God ' is an appellative in the Old Tes- 
tament ; and it is a characteristic and peculiar distincticm of 
the teriters of the New Testament, when compared with 
those who preceded and followed them, that they used this 
name as it is used by enlightened Christians at the present 
day. 

But the argument deserves notice as illustrating the very 
loose reasoning which has been resorted to in bringing pas** 
sages from the Old and the New Testament in suppoi-t of 
false doctrines. Supposing that Thomas k<id believed, and 
asserted, that his Master was God himself; in what way 
should this affect our faith ? We should still know the fact 
on which his belief was founded, the fact of the resurrection 
of his Master, and could draw our own inferences from it, 
and judge whether his were well founded. Considering into 
how great an error he had fallen in his previous obstinate in* 
credulity, there would be little reason for relying upon his 
opinion as infallible in the case supposed. I make these re- 
marks, not from any doubt about the meaning of his 'words, 
but, as I have said, for the purpose of pointing out one ex^ 
ample of that incomplete and unsatisfactory mode of reason- 
ing, which appears in the use of many quotations from the 
Old and the New Testament. 
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The passages to which we have had occasion to attend 
are of a character to excite an interest in ascertaining their 
true meaning without reference to the general subject of this 
volume. Their explanation rests on facts and principles im^ 
portant to be known and attended to in the study of the New 
Testament. But there are others brought forward by Trin- 
itarians of which the same cannot be said, and which require 
only a very brief and general notice. 

I have endeavoured to show, that whenever a Trinitarian 
meaning U given to any passage, it is given in violation of a 

I 2 
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fundamental rule of interpretation. But there are pa$9ages 
addueedf iu tie setiaes a99igned to which, not m^rdy this rtUe 
ii viohisd^ but the moH oMous and indispukiJblB characteris- 
tics of language are disregarded , and the reasoning proceeds 
upon the assumption that i/iep do not exist. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it is said in Isaiah (xliii. 11.) according to the Com- 
mon Version ; ' I, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there 
is no Saviour.' But Christ, it is argued, is our Saviour ; and 
as it is proved by this passage that there can be no saviour 
but God, it follows that Christ is Grod. The reasoning pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the same word is always 
used in, the same sense, with the same reference, and in the 
whole extent of its signification ; and the monstrous con- 
clusions that would result from applying this argument to 
other individuals beside Christ, to whom the name ^ saviour * 
is or may be given, are put out of sight. 

On misinterpretations such as this, it would be useless to 
dwell. No information can be given, no thoughts can be 
suggested, which are not obvious to every reader who will 
exercisei his own understanding ; and to him who will not, 
all assistance must be in vain. 

Thus then with one exception, which we will immediately 
consider, we have taken a general view of the manner in 
which the passages adduced by Trinitarians are to be ex- 
plained. 



CLASS VII I. 
The Introduction of St. John's Gospd, 

We will now attend to a passage that has been misunder- 
stood through ignorance or disregard of the opinions and 
modes of conception, which the writer, St. John, had in mind. 
This is the introduction, or proem, as it has been called, of 
his Gospel. 

^ In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with 
God, and the Logos was God.' 

There is no word in English answering to the Gieek word 
Logos, as here used. It was employed to denote a mode of 
Gonce|ilioii oonoenuBg the Deity, fiuniliar at the time when 
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St. John wrote, and intimately blended vrith the philosophy 
of his age, but long since obsolete, and so foreign from oar 
habits of thinking, that it is not easy for us to conform our 
minds to its apprehension. The Greek word Logos ^ in one 
of its primary senses, answered nearly to our word Mecmn, 
It denoted that faculty by which the mind disposes its ideas 
in their proper relations to each other ; the Disposing power, 
if I may so speak, of the mind. In reference to this primary 
sense, it was applied to the Deity, but in a wider significance. 
The Logos of God was regarded, not in its strictest sense, as 
merely the Reason of God ; but under certain aspects, as the 
Wisdom, the Mind, the Intellect of God. To this the crea- 
tion of all things was especially ascribed. The conception 
may seem obvious in itself ; but the cause why the creation 
was primarily referred to the Logos or Intellect of God, rather 
than to his goodness or omnipotence, is to be found in the 
Platonic philosophy, as it existed about the time of Christ, 
and particularly as taught by the eminent Jewish philoso- 
pher, Philo, of Alexandria. 

According to this philosophy, there existed an archetypal 
world of Ideas, formed by God, the perfect model of the 
sensible universe ; corresponding, so far as what is divine 
may be compared with what is human, to the plan of a build- 
ing or city, which an architect forms in his own mind before 
commencing its erection. The faculty by which God dis- 
posed and arranged the world of Ideas was his Logos, Reason, 
or Intellect. This world, according to one represelrtatiort, 
was supposed to have its seat in the Logos or Mind of Gx>d ; 
according to another, it was identified with the Logos. The 
Platonic philosophy further taught, that the Ideas of God 
were not merely the archetypes, but, in scholastic langtiiage, 
the essential forms of all created things. In this philosophy, 
matter in its prhnary statCf primitive matter, if I may so 
speak, was regarded merely as the substratum of attributeier, 
being in itself devoid of all. Attributes, it was conceived, 
were impressed upon it by the Ideas of God, whidl Philo 
often speaks of under the figure of seals. These Ideas, 
indeed, constituted tliose athibntes, becoming connected with 
primitive matter in an incomprehensible manner, and thas 
giving form and being to all things sensible. BCit the seat of 
these Ideas, these formative principles, being the Logos or 
Intellect of God; or according to the other Representation 
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mentioned, these Ideas constituting the Logos, the Logos was, 
in consequence, represented as the great agent in creation. 
This doctrine being settled, the meaning of the term gradually 
extended itself by a natural process, and came at last to com- 
prehend all the attnbtttes of G<hI vmnifeated in the creation 
and (government of tlie universe. These attributes, abstractly 
from God himself, were made an object of thought under the 
name of the Logos. The Logos thus conceived of was neces- 
sarily personified or spoken of figuratively as a person. In 
our own language in describing its agency^ — agency in its 
nature personal and to be ultimately referred to God, — we 
might indeed avoid attaching a personal character to the 
Logos considered abstractly from God, by the use of the 
neuter pronoun it. Thus we might say. All things were 
made by it. But the Greek language afforded no such re- 
source, the relative pronoun in concord with Logos, being 
necessarily masculine. Thus the Logos or Intellect of God 
came to be, figuratively or literally, conceived of as an inter- 
mediate being between God and his creatures, the great agent 
in the creation and government of the universe. 

Obsolete as this mode of conception has now become, there 
is a foundation for it in the nature of the being contemplated, 
and of the human mind. The Deity, conceived of as exist- 
ing within himself, removed from all distinct apprehension of 
created intelligences, dwelling alone in his unapproachable and 
unimaginable infinity of perfections, presents a different object 
to the#iind from the Deity, operating around us and within 
us, and manifesting himself, as it were, even to our senses. 
It is not strange, therefore, that these two conceptions of him 
have been regarded apart, and more or less separated from 
each other. The notion of the Logos, it is true, is obsolete ; 
but we find something analogous to it in the use of the term 
Nature in modern times. Employed as this often is, the 
mind seems to rest in some indistinct notion of an agency 
inferior to the Supreme, or an agency, to say the least, which 
is not referred directly to God. 

The conception and the name of the Logos were familiar 
at the time when St. John wrote. They occur in the 
Apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solomon* The writer, 
speaking of the destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians, 
says (xviii, 15 ;) 

' Thine almighty Logos leapt down from heaven, from 
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his royal throne^ a fierce warrior into the midst of a land of 
destruction.* 

In another passage, likewise, in the prayer ascribed to 
Solomon, he is represented as thus addressing God (ix. 1, 2 :) 

* God of our fathers, and Lord of mercy, 
Who hast made all things by thy Logos, 
And fashioned man by thy Wisdom.' 

The termSji the Logos of God, and the Wisdom of Gody are 
here used as nearly equivalent in signification. A certain 
distinction was soipetimes made between them ; but they 
were often considered as the same. In tiie book just quoted 
we find strong personifications of Wisdom,* considered as 
an attribute of God, and described in such language as was 
afterwards applied to the Logos. In the Proverbs there are 
similar personifications of Wisdom,t which the Christian 
Fathers commonly understood of the Logos. 

The use of the word ' Logos,' in the sense that has been 
assigned to it, was derived from the Platonic philosophy. 
But we find among the Jews a similar mode of conceiving 
and speaking of the operations of God, unconnected with 
this philosophy, and appearing in the use of a different term, 
^ Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit, By either expression, 
in its primary theological sense, was intended those attributes 
or that power of God, which operated among men to produce 
effects that were believed to be comformable to his will, as 
manifested in the laws of his moral government. Thus the 
miracles of a teacher from God, the direct influences of God 
upon the minds of men, and all causes tending to advance 
men in excellence, moral and intellectual, were referred to 
the Holy Spirit. The idea of its invisible operation was 
associated with it. To express what has been said in differ- 
ent terms, it denoted the unseen Power of God, acting upon 
the minds of men in the direct or indirect production of 
moral goodness, or intellectual ability, in the communication 
of truth, and in the conferring of supernatural powers. The 
conception is of the same class with that of the Logos ; and 
the Holy Spirit is in some instances strongly personified, as 
by our Saviour in his last discourse with his Apostles. The 
divine Power which was manifested in Christ might be as- 

* Ch. vii. viii. x. 

+ Cb. viiit ^ee also Ch. i. ^Q eeqq. Ch. iii. 19. 



^ribed indifferently to the Spirit, or to the Logos, of Ood, m 
he reader or hearer was more conversant with the one term 
or the other. St. John, writing in Aeia Minor, where many 
for whom he intended his Gospel were familiar with the con- 
ception of the Logos, has, probably for this reason, adopted 
the term, ' Logos ' in the proem of bis Gospel, to express that 
manifestation of God by Christ which is elsewhere referred 
to the Spirit of God.* 

But to return ; the conception that has been described 
having been formed of the Logos ; and the Logos being, as 
I have said, necessarily personified, or spoken of figuratively 
as a person, it soon followed, as a natural consequence, that 
the Logos was by many hypostatized or conceived of as a 
proper person. t When the corrective of experience and 
actual knowledge cannot be applied, what is strongly im- 
agined is very likely to be regarded as having a real exis- 
tence ; and the philosophy of the ancients was composed in 
great part of such imaginations. The Logos, it is to be 
recollected, was that power by which God disposed in order 
the Ideas of the archetypal world. But in particular refer- 
ence to the creation of the material universe, the Logos came in 

* It may be observed, that amid the confusion and inconsistency 
of those conceptions of the earlier Fathers, 'which afterwards settled 
into the doctrine of the Trinity, we find the Holy Spirit and the 
Logos spoken of $a the same power of God. Thus Justin Martyr, 
in reference to the miraculons ^conception of Christy says (Apologia 
Prima, p. 54 ;) ' We must not understand by the Spirit and the 
power from God any thing different from the Logos, who is the First- 
Dom of God.' Theophilns of Antioch says (Ad Antolycum, Lib. 12. 
§10,) that ' the Lc^os is the spirit of God and his wisdom ;' though 
be elsewhere (lb. § 15, et § 18) makes a Trinity, of God, hU Logos, 
and his Wisdom. The Wisdom of God was commonly conceived of 
as the Logos of God, but Iren^us, like Theophilus, gives the former 
name to the Holy Spirit. (See Lib. iv. cap. 20.) Tertulllan says 
(Advers. Praxeam, cap. 26 ;) ' The Spirit of God [the Spirit spoken 
of in the account of the miraculous conoeptix)n] Is the same as the 
Logos. For as when John says, The Logos was made flesli, we by 
the Logos understand the Spirit, so here we perceive the Logos to be 
intend^ under the name of the Spirit. For as the Spirit is the sub- 
Btanoe of the Logos, so the Log<08 is the operation of me Spirit ; and 
the two are one thing. What ! when Joha said that the Logos ww 
made flesh, and the ai]^el that the Spirit was to be made flesh, did 
they mean any thing different?' 

f It will be convenient in what follows to use the terms perso^i\fy 
and hypostatize, with their correlatives, as distinguished from each 
other according to the soases asalgned them in the text. 
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time to be conceived of by many as hypoetatized, as a proper 
person going forth, as it were, from God in order to execute 
the plan prepared, to dispose and arrange all things conform- 
ably to it, and to give sensible forms to primitive matter, 
by impressing it with the Ideas of the archetypal world. In 
many cases in which the term ' Logos * occurs, if we understand 
by it the Disposing Power of God in a sense conformable to 
the notions explained, we may have a clearer idea of its mean- 
ing, than if we render it by the term 'Beason.' or 'Wisdom,' 
or any other which our language offere. 

In the writings of Philo, who was contemporary with our 
Saviour, we find the Logos clearly and frequently hyposta- 
tized. According to him, considered as a person, the Logos 
is a god. In a passage which has been closely imitated by 
Origen, he says ; ' Let us inquire if there are really two 
Gods.' He answers ; * The tnie God is one, but there are 
many who, in a less strict use of language, are called Gods.' 
The true God, he says, is denoted by that name with the 
article ; others have it without the article ; and thus his 
most venerable Logos is called god without the article.* 
* No one,' he says, * can comprehend the- nature of God ; it 
is well if we can comprehend his name, that is, the Logos, 
his interpreter ; for he may be considered, perhaps, as the 
god of us imperfect beings, but the Most High as the God 
of the wise and perfect. 't He represents the Logos as the 
instrument (organon) of God in the creation of the uni- 
verse ; as the image of God by whom the universe was 
fashioned ; as used by lum, like a helm, in directing 
the course of all things ; as he who himself sits at the 
helm and orders all things ; and as his first-bom son, his 
vicegerent in the government of the world.J * Those/ says 
Philo, * who have true knowledge [knowledge of God] are 

rightly called sons of God". Let him, then, who is 

not yet worthy to be called a son of God, strive to fashion 
himself to the resemblance of God's first-bom Logos, the 
most ancient angel, being as it were an archangel with many 

* Be Somniis Lib. i. 0pp. I. 655. Comp. Origen's Comment, in 
Joan 0pp. IV. 51. 

t Legg. AU«gorr. Lib. ui. 0pp. L 128. 

X De Cherubim. 1. 162. De Monarchia. Lib. ii. 0pp. II. 225. De 
Migrat. Abraham. 1. 437. De Cherubim. L 1^5. I)e Agricttlturft. 
I. 308. 
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titles.'^ A little after, he calls the Logos, Uhe eternal imag# 
of God ; ' and elsewhere applies to him the epithet, < eternal.' 
He represents the Logos as a mediator between God and his 
creatures. ' To the archangel, the most ancient Logos, God 
freely granted the high distinction of standing between and 
separating the creation from its Creator. With the immortal 
being, he intercedes for what is mortal and perishing. He 
announces the will of the Buler to his subjects. Being neither 
unoriginated like God, nor originated like man, but standing 
between the two extremes, he is a hostage to both ; being a 
pledge to the Creator that the whole race of men shall never 
fall away and revolt, preferring disorder to order ; and giving 
assurance to the creature that the God of Mercy will never 
neglect what he has made.'t 

Such conceptions are expressed by Philo c-onceming the 
Logos as a person. If his representations of him, so far as 
they have been quoted, are not perfectly consistent, they do 
not imply that he wavered much in the view of his character; 
and these representations were received by the early Fathers 
as the groundwork of their doctrine concerning the personal 
Logos. But upon further examination, the opinions of Philo 
will appear more unsettled and unsteady ; and new con- 
ceptions will present themselves. To these we shall advert 
hereafter. It is only necessaiy here to observe, that in his 
opinions relating to this subject there was little fixedness or 
consistency. The images which floated before his mind 
changed their forms. Throughout his writings, he often 
speaks of the personal agency of the Deity in language as 
simple as that of the Old Testament. In a large portion of 
the passages in which he makes mention of the Logos, it 
may be doubted whether he conceived of it, /or the time, 
otherwise than as an attribute or attributes of God. On the 
other hand, it is also to be observed, that the influence of 
his Platonism, when it was ascendant in his mind, did not 
terminate in hypostatizing the Logos alone among the powers 
or attributes of God. 

From the explanations which have been given of the con- 
ceptions concerning the Logos of God, it will appear that 
this term properly denoted an attribute or attributes of God ; 
and that upon the notion of an attribute or attributes, the 

* De Confusione Linguarum. I. 427. 

t Quia Berum divinanun H«rcs. I. 501, 502. 
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idea of pemonality was superinduced. Let us now con- 
sider the probable meaning of the first words of St. John's 
Gospel. 

' In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with 
God, and the Logos was God.' 

These words admit, I think, only of two explanations. 
Either St. John used the word * Logos ' simply to denote 
the conception of those attributes of Gt)d which are mani- 
fested in the creation and government of the universe ; and 
in the last clause intended to declare, that in the contemplation 
of them, no other being but God is to be contemplated, and 
that all their operations are to be referred directly to him ; — 
or he meant to speak of those attributes as hypostatized, and 
to represent the Logos of God as a proper person (such as he 
is described by Philo,) the minister and vicegerent of God, 
who, always acting by the power, and conformably to the 
will, of God, might rhetorically be called God, according to 
the figure, by which we transfer to an agent the name of his 
principal. 

It is contended, indeed, that his words admit of a dif- 
ferent meaning ; that the Logos is here spoken of as a proper 
person ; but that this person is, at the same time, declared 
to be, literally, God. But if we so understand St. John, his 
words will express a contradiction in terms. ' The Logos,' 
he says, * was with God,' which, if the Logos be a person, 
necessarily implies that he is a different person from God. 
Whoever is with any being must b^ diverse from that being 
with whom he is. As far, then, as we may be assured that 
St. John did not affirm an absurdity in terms, so far we 
may be assured, that he did not affirm that the Logos, 
being a person with God, was also, literally, God. Of 
the Evangelist we may here say, as TertuUian says con- 
cerning another passage quoted from him ; Secundum omnia 
[in suo evangelio] potius quam adversus omnia, etiam 
adversus suos sensus interpretandus ; — ^ He is to be ex- 
plained conformably to all, rather than in opposition to all 
that he has elsewhere written, and in opposition, too, to the 
sense of the words themselves.' Here, therefore, we dismiss 
the Trinitarian exposition, and proceed to consider how the 
passage is to be understood. 

We have now only to choose between the two explanations 
lirst given. St. John b9» ^personified, or he has hyposUUissed 
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the Logos. He has spoken of the Logos simply as of the 
attributes, or, as we may say, the Power of G^ mamfested 
in his works ; or he has adopted the philosophy of some of 
his contemporaries^ and intended to represent this Power as 
a person. 

Whether St. John did or did not adopt this Platonic con- 
ception, is a question not important to be settled m order to 
determine our own judgment concerning its truth. But that 
he did not, is rendered probable by his not alluding to it 
elsewhere in his Gospel, and by his never in any other 
place introducing an intermediate agent between Gk>d and 
his creation, or referring the Divine Power manifested in 
Christ to any other being but Gkxl himself. It is unlikely 
that he would receive a doctrine of this kind which had not 
been taught by his Master ; and neither he nor any other of 
the Evangelists has recorded that this doctrine was taught 
by Christ. The nature of the doctrine itself, which presente 
the strange conception of an hypostatized attribute or attri- 
butes, would alone forbid the supposition of its having such 
an origin. It is clearly traced to a different source, to a 
philosophy, which, considering St. John's intelleotuai habits, 
and his manner of life, was not likely to have a strong in- 
fluence over his mind. 

But, setting aside these considerations, the passage itself 
affords, perhaps, sufficient reason for believing that the Evan- 
gehst did not intend to speak of an hypostatized Logos. 
' The Logos,' he says,'' was God,' that is, the Supreme 
Being. If we conceive of the Logos as a person, the agent 
of God, those words considered in themselves admit, as I 
have said, of a figurative sense. But they would express an 
assertion which is made by no other writer who entertained 
this conception of the Logos. Philo, or the earlier Christian 
Fathers, would, equally, have shrunk from asserting the 
Logos to be God, as the word ' God ' is used by us. The 
earlier Fathers understood the term ' god,' as here used by 
St. John, in an inferior sense, regarding it as denoting what 
we might express in English by saying, that the Logos was a 
' divine being. ' But this, unquestionably, is not its true sense. 
St. John, having just used the word Theoi^ * God,' to denote 
the Supreme Being, would not in the next clause thus vary 
its signification ; and corresponding likewise to what I have 
before observed,* his general use . of this term, like that of 

* See pages 180, 181. 
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the other Apostles and Evangelists, was the same vdth our 
own use of the name ^ God.' Assuming, then, that the word 
Tkeos, ' Grod,' in the passage before us, denotes the Deity ; 
what purpose or inducement could St. John have had to 
assert in a figurative sense, that the Logos was the Deity, 
upon the supposition that he believed the Logos to be a 
distinct person, the agent of the Deity ? I think none can 
be conjectured. 

Thus &r, I have been arguing merely against the suppo- 
sition, that St. John adopted the Platonic conception of an 
hypostatized Logos. But as to the further suf^position, that 
he beUeved his master, Jesus Christ, to have been not a man, 
properly speaking, but that Logos clothed in flesh, it is here 
sufficient, after all that has been said, to remark its incon- 
sistency with the whole character of his narrative and those 
of the other Evangelists, and with every other part of the 
New Testament. Had St. John bdiieved his Master to be 
an incarnation of a great being, to whom the name Logos 
might be applied, superior to all other beings except God, we 
could, with onr present view of the character of the Apostie, 
assign no other ground for this belief, than an assurance of 
the fact, resting upon miraculous evidence. Had he, then, 
held this belief, he would everywhere have spoken of his 
Master conformably to it. Christ would have appeared 
throughout his Gospel and the other Gospels, not as a man, 
which he was not, but as the incarnate Logos, which he was. 
No reason can be assigned why he should not have been 
usually denominated by that name, his real character kept 
constantly in view, and all his words, actions, and sufferings 
correctly represented as those of the agent intermediate be- 
tween God and his universe. 

Let us now examine whether the language of the Apostls 
can be better explained, if we understand him as using the 
term < Logos ' merely to denote the attributes of God mani- 
fested in his works. It was his purpose, in the introduction 
of his Gospel, to declare that Christianity had the same 
divine origin as the universe itself ; that it was to be con- 
sidered as proceeding from the same power of Qod, Writing 
in Asia Minor for readers, by many of whom the term 
' Logos ' was more familiarly used than any other, to express 
the attributes of God viewed in relation to his creatures, he 
adopted this term to convey his meaning, because, from their 
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associations with it, it was fitted particularly to impress and 
affect their minds ; thus connecting the great truth which he 
taught with their former modes of thinking and speaking. 
But upon the idea primarily expressed by this term, a new 
conception, the conception of the proper personality of those 
attributes, had been superinduced. This doctrine, then, the 
doctrine of an hypostatized Logos, it appears to have been 
his purpose to set aside. He would guard himself, I think, 
against being understood to countenance it. The Logos, he 
teaches, was not the agent of God, but God himself. Using 
the term merely to denote the attributes of God as manifested 
in his works, he teaches that the operations of the Logos are 
the operations of God ; that all conceived of under that 
name is to be referred immediately to God ; that in speaking 
of the Logos we speak of God, ' that the Logos is God.' 

The Platonic conception of a personal Logos, distinct from 
God, was the embryo form of the Christian Trinity. If, 
therefore, the view just given of the purpose of St. John be 
correct, it is a remarkable fact, that his language has been 
alleged as a main support of that very doctrine^ the rudi« 
ments of which it was intended to oppose. 

Considering how prevalent was the conception of the 
Logos as a distinct being from God, it is difficult to suppose 
that St. John did not have it in mind. But it is to be ob- 
served, that the preceding explanation of his words is inde- 
pendent of this supposition, and that they are to be under- 
stood in the same manner, whether they are supposed to refer 
to that conception or not. 

It is, then, of the attributes of God as displayed in the 
creation and government of the world, that St. John speaks 
under the name of < the Logos.' To this name we have 
none equivalent in English, for we have not the conception 
which it was intended to express. In rendering the first 
eighteen verses of St. John's Gospel, I shall adopt the term 
' Power of God.' It is, perhaps, as nearly equivalent as any 
that we can conveniently use. But in order to enter into 
the meaning of the passage, we must associate with this 
term, not the meaning alone which the English words might 
suggest according to their common use, but the whole notion 
of the Logos as present to the mind of the Apostle. 

Adopting this term, we may say that the power of God, 
personified, is the subject of the introductory verses of hi^ 
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Gospel. It is first said to be God, and afterwards declared 
to have become a man. It is tirst regarded in its relation to 
God in whom it resides^ and afterwards in its relation to 
Jesus through whom it was manifested. Viewed in the 
former relation, what may be said of the Power of God is 
true of God ; the terms become identical in their purport. 
Viewed in the latter relation, whatever is true of the Power 
of God is true of Christ, considered as the minister of God. 
His words wei*e the words of God, his miracles were per- 
formed by the power of God. In the use of such figurative 
language, the leading term seldom preserves throughout the 
same determinate significance ; its meaning varies, assuming 
a new aspect according to the relations in which it is pre- 
sented. Thus an attribute may be spoken of as personified, 
then simply as an attribute, and then, again, as identified 
with the subject in which it resides, or the agent through 
whom it is manifested. In regard to the personification of 
the Logos by St. John, which is a principal source of embar- 
rassment to a modern reader, it was, as I have said, insepa- 
rable from the terms in which the conception was expressed, 
the actions ascribed to the Logos being of a personal charac- 
ter, and the use of the neuter pronoun being precluded by the 
syntax of the Greek language. St. John, then, says ; 

' In the beginning was the Power of God, and the Power 
of God was with God, and the Power of God was God. He 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
him, and without him nothing was made which was made. 

In him was the source of blessedness ;"* and the source 
of blessedness was the light for man. And the light is 
shining in darkness ; though the darkness was not penetrated 
by it. There was a man sent from God whose name was 
John. This man came as a witness, to bear testimony con- 
cerning the light ', that all might believe through him. He 

* Zoe, rendered in the Common Version life. It is here, however, 
used in the sense of blessedness, as often in the New Testament. 
But the blessedness spoken of is that which is communcatedf not that 
which is enjoyedy by the Logos. I do not perceive, therefore, that 
the sense of the original can be expressed more concisely in English 
than by the words which I have used. This blessednesB is commu- 
nicated through the revelation of religions truth ; the intellectaal 
light ; — not * of men,* but * for men.' In other words, the revelation 
made by the Power of God through Christ, which is the light of the 
moral world, is the source of blessedness to men. 
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was not the light, but he came to bear testimony concerning 
the light. The true light,-*^ which shines on every man, was 
coming into the world. He was in the world, and by him 
the world was made, and the world acknowledged him not. 
He came to his peculiar possession, and his peculiar people 
received him not. But to as many as received him he gave 
a title to be children of God, they being bom not of any pe« 
culiar race,t nor through the will of the flesh, nor through 
the will of man, but being children of God. And the Power 
of God became a man ;% and dwelt among us, full of kind- 
ness and truth ; and we beheld his glory, such as an only son 
receives ft'om a father. John bore testimony concerning him, 
and proclaimed ; This is he of whom I said, He who came 
after me has gone before me, for he vras my superior. Of 
his inexhaustible store we all have received, even favor upon 
favor. For the law was given by Moses, favor and truth by 
Jesus Christ. No man hath ever seen God ; the only 
Son, who is on the bosom of the Father, he hath made him 
known.' 

In a note on this passage, I have explained the words, 
^the Logos became flesh,' or 'the power of God became a 
man,* as meaning that ' the power ot God was manifested in 
a man,* that ' it was exercised through him,' * it resided in 
him.' To one familiar with the uses of figurative language, 
the interpretation may appear obvious. Some Trinitarians, 
however, may object to it as forced. J would, therefore, ask 
him who believes that by the Logos is meant the second per- 

* * The true light/ that is the Power of God, the Logos ; so called 
beeatise he is the source of the light, the revealer of religious truth. 

f Ouk ex avmaUm, literally, not of (particular) raceSf aiTna being 
here used in the sense of race, as in Acts xvii. 26, and by profane 
writers. Blood in English is used in a similar sense ; as in the ex- 
pression, * They were of the same blood.* The meaning of the whole 
thirteenth verse is, that the blessings of the Gospel were not confined 
to any particular race, as that of the Jews ; and that none received 
them on the ground of natural descent, as children of Abraham and 
the other patriarchs. 

t Sarx egeneto, rendered in the Common Version, ' became flesh.' 
The word sarx, in its primitive meaning ^e«^, is often used to de- 
note mam When it is said that the Logos, or the Power of God^ 
became a man, the meaning is that the Power of God was manifested 
in and exercised through a man. It is afterward, by a figurative use 
of language, Identified with Christ in whom it h conceived of aa re- 
siding. 
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son of the Trinity, to consider the exposition which he him- 
self puts upon the words. According to this^ the second 
person of the Trinity, the Son, who is himself God, became 
a man, or to adopt the rendering of the Common Version, 
was made flesh. God became a man, or was made flesh. 
By the word rendered ' becamey'* or * was made^ the Trinita- 
rian understands to be meant, that he ^ woa kyp09t(xticcdly 
united to ' a man, ' woa eo united to ' a man, ^ as to constitute 
with him but one person,* It is a sense of the Greek word 
egeneto not to be found elsewhere ; to say nothing of the 
meaning of the whole sentence, if it may be called a mean- 
ing, which results from giving egeneto this unauthorized sig- 
nification. The Antitrinitarian, on the other hand, under- 
stands the word as equivalent to ^ became,' in that figurative 
sense in which we say that one thing is, or becomes, another, 
when it manifests its properties in that other thing so spoken 
of. He perceives as little difficulty in the language, as in that 
with which Thomson commencee his Hymn on the Seasons. 

' Thcae, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.' 

As the Seasons are figuratively called God, because God in 
them displays his attributes,' so the Logos is figuratively 
called a man, because in Christ were manifested the same 
Divine Power, Wisdom, and Goodness by which the uni- 
verse was created. 

It is by no means uncommon to find in the same passage 
an attribute or a quality, now viewed in the abstract and 
personified, and then presented to the imagination as em- 
bodied in an individual or individuals. Thus Thomson, on 
the same page in the yolume before me from which I made 
the last quotation, says : 

' Heaven-bom Truth 
Wore the red marks of Superstition s scourge.* 

It is Truth considered in the abstract, which is described as 
heaven-born or revealed from heaven ; it is those who held 
the truth who were scourged by Superstition. Other similar 
examples might be adduced. I will give one expressly con- 
formed in its general character to the passage under consider- 
ation, in which no person accustomed to the use of figurative 
language will suppose that its proper limits are transgressed. 
Goodness is seated on the throne of God^ and directs his 

omnipotence, It is the Uezsedntss of aU holy mnd happy be- 
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inga to contemplaie her, the Svprisme Beautify and become 
more and more conformed to her image. It is by her, Uiat 
the Universe is attuned, and filed with harmony. She de- 
scendedfrom heaven, and in the person of Christ displayed 
her loveliness ; and called men to obey her laws, and enter her 
kingdom of light and joy. But she addressed those whom 
their vices and bigotry had made Mind and deaf. She was 
rejected, despised, hated, persecuted, crucified. 

It may appear from what has been said, that the figure by 
which St. John speaks of the Logos as becoming a man, or, 
in other words, of Christ as being the Logos, belongs to a 
class in common use. But it might have been sufficient at 
once to observe, that analagous modes of expression are used 
even by Philo, though he regarded the Logos as a proper 
person. Considering the Logos as the agent of God in the 
creation and government of all, the being through whom 
God is manifested, Philo applies that name to other beings, 
the agents of G<xl's will. In this use of the term, it may 
seem that the Logos being viewed as the primal, universal 
manifestation of God, all particular manifestations are re- 
ferred to it by Philo, as parts to a whole ; — or the one Logos 
is supposed to act in every particular Logos, using all as its 
ministers. However this may be, he familiarly calls the 
angels < Logoi ' * (in the plural), and appUes the term also 
to men. Thus he speaks of Moses as * the law-giving 
Logos,' as ' the divine Logos,* and, when he interceded for 
the Israelites, as ' the supplicating Logos of God.* t Aaron 
is called ' the sacred Logos.* % The same title is given to 
Phinehas, upon occasion of his staying the plague in the 
Jewish camp. § And the high priest is repeatedly called 
* Logos.* 11 Such language being common, the contempora- 
ries of St. John would readily understand him, when he 
spoke of the Logos becoming a man, or of Christ as being 
the Logos. When afterwards, the Christian Fathers, re- 
garding the Logos as hypostatized, supposed it to have be- 
come incarnate in Christ, they, of course, put a new sense 
upon the words of the Apostle. 

* De Posteritate Calni. I. 242. De Coufusione Liuguarum. I. 409. 
alibi saepe. 

t De Migrat. Abrahami. I. 440, 449, 455, 

X '[AQ^g. Allegor. Lib. i. 0pp. I. 69. 

§ Quia Rerum divinarum Hseres. I. 601. 

II De Gigantibus, I. 269. De Migrftt. Abrahami. I, 4$2. 
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I may here take notice of a supposed analogy, which I 
believe does not exist, between the introductory verses of St. 
John's Gospel and those with which he commences his Fii-st 
Epistle. In the latter, by the expression rendered in the 
Common Version, ' word of life * Qogos tees zooees)^ he ia- 
tends, I think, merely the Christian doctrine, * the life- 
giving doctrine ' ; and has no reference to the philosophical 
notion of the Logos of God. This expression, and others 
similar, are used elsewhere in the New Testament in the 
same sense. * The commencement of the Epistle may be 
thus rendered. 

f\*What took place from the beginning, f what we have 
heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we have be* 
held, and our hands have handled, concerning the life-giving 
doctrine ; — for Life has been revealed, and we saw and bear 
testimony, and announce to you that Eternal Life which 
was with the Father, and has been revealed to us ; — what 
we have seen and heard, we announce to you, so that you 
may share with us.; and our lot is with the Father and with 
his Son, Jesus Christ.' 

Notwithstanding the coincidence of some words, used in 
different senses, it is obvious that the purpose of St. John in 
the passage just quoted was wholly different from that which 
appears in the introduction of his Gospel. In the latter he 
intended to affirm, that the Christian revelation was to be 
referred to the 'same Divine Wisdom, Goodness, and Pow«r 
by which the world was created and is governed. In the 
first verses of his Epistle he merely affirms, that what he had 
taught concerning this revelation rested upon his own per- 
sonal knowledge, upon the testimony of his senses.;]: 

* See Philip, ii. 1 6. Acts v. 20. John vi. 63, QZ, Rom. vUi. 2. &«. 

t That is, ' from the beginning of the Christian Dispeu^uiion/ 
The terms, ap arches, or ex arches, fi^om the beginning, commonly 
occur in St. John's writings in reference to the beginning of a period 
determined only by the connexion in which the words occur. Thus 
in the second chapter of this Epistle, verse 7, he says ; ' Beloved, i 
write you no new commandment, but au old commandment, whioh 
ye have had/rowi the beg inning [rather, /ro7/i thejirst]. S?o also 
fepistle ii. 24. ; iii. 11. Gospel vi, 6i. ; xv. 27. ; xvi. 4. etc. 

t There is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12, 13), 
an^ auoUier in the Apocalypse (xix. 13), in which the conception of 
the Logos, as an attribute or attributes of God, appears to be intro' 
duced, as in the introduction of St. John's Gospel. But it would 
not be to our present purpose to remark upon them further. 

K 
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We will here conclude our examination of passages ad- 
duced by Trinitarians. I have remarked upon those which 
will generally be considered as most important, and it would 
be useless to proceed further. As to any of which I have 
omitted to take notice, it will be easy to apply to them the 
principles and facts which have been stated and illustrated. 

In treating of the Proem of St. John's Gh)spel, we have 
had occasion partially to consider the doctrine of the Platonic 
Logos, the germ of the Christian Trinity. In the next sec- 
tion I shall proceed to give some further account of it, and of 
the conceptions connected with it ; my purpose l^ing to 
bring into view some particulars, not generally attended to, 
concerning the origin, relations, and character of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as it existed during the first four centuries. 



SECTION X. 



ILLUSTBATIONS OF THE DOCTBINE OF THE LOGOS. 

It is in the writings of Philo, that we find the doctrine of 
the Logos first developed ; and his conceptions concerning 
this, as well as other subjects connected with theology, de- 
serve to be attentively studied. 

Philo, it will be recollected, was of Alexandria, a contem- 
porary of Christ, a Jewish Platonist. No individual, since 
the time of the Apostles, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Augustine, has exercised so considerable and lasting influence 
upon the opinions of the whole Christian world, as this 
learned and eloquent Jew. His influence operated through 
the early Christian Fathers, particularly those of Alexandna. 
To the distinction which he has thus attained, he had no 
claim from the clearness or consistency of his speculations, or 
any power of argument. In his mind, imagination had 
seized upon the whole domain of speculative reason. As an 
interpreter, he melted down the literal meaning of the Old 
Testament, and recast it in fanciful allegories. In following 
him in his expositions, which constitute far the greater part 
of his works, the reader is bewildered by a constant succession 
of metamorphoses, His unsMbstantial conceptions on other 
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subjects retain no permanent form. But he sometimes pours 
forth noble thoughts in a stream of overflowing eloquence. 
His morality is, for the most part, correct ; and, considering 
his age and the circumstances under which he wrote^ wonder- 
fully pure and elevated. He seems to have been deeply pen- 
etrated by sentiments of true religion^ and thus separated, 
like the early Christians, from the world around him. Though 
verging towards asceticism in his morality, and mysticism in 
his religious feelings, he stopped short of the extravagances 
of both. His genersd conceptions of the Divinity are those 
of an enlightened Christian ; and his imaginations concern- 
ing the powers and operations of God, if untenable, are but 
seldom offensive even to a modern reader. His visionary 
speculations concerning him seem to have been rebuked by 
the severe genius of the Jewish religion, and to float on the 
confines, which separate poetry and rhetoric from philosophy. 
For the most part, he speaks of God, not only as the first 
cause, but as the immediate agent in the production of beings 
and events, without superadding any thing in this respect to 
the representations of the Old Testament. There are many 
passages in which he introduces the Logos, and other powers 
or attributes of God, as instrumental agents of the Deity, 
that might be explained as the language of bold personifica- 
tion, such as is applied to Wisdom in the Proverbs and the 
Apocrypha. But his imaginations, occasionally, or perma- 
nently, passed into opinions ; and there ire passages in his 
writings which prove that he sometimes, if not always, con- 
ceived of the Logos and of other attributes of God as proper 
persons. Of those relating to the Logos I have already given 
examples. 

From Philo, the Catholic Fathers borrowed their doctrine 
of the Logos, and the Gnostics, I may add, much of the 
material of their systems of iEons.* The Fathers copied 

* As I shall in this section occasionally refer to the Gnostics, I 
will here give such a brief account of them as may be necessary to 
illoatrate those references. The term 'Gnostics' is a general name 
applied to various sects of Christians having much in common, who 
early dintinguished themselves from the great body of believers. 
They existed principally during the first three centuries Their 
most distinctive opinion was the belief, that the material world was 
created by an imperfect being, far inferior to God, — the Demiurgus 
or Creator ; from whom also they supposed the Jewish dispensation 
to have proceeded. Christ was in their view the mssenger of the 
Supreme God to deliver men from the reign of the Creator. 
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his conceptions, his distinctions, his language, and his illus- 
trations. Our interest is consequently excited to learn all 
that may be known of his opinions conceming this subject. 

But those opinions to which I fihall have oooasion to refer, con- 
oemed the development of beings from the Sopraue Qod. fia- 
specUng this subject, different aecU bad different schemes. Con- 
cerning all, our information is imperfect ; but that of the Valentin- 
ians, as reformed by Ptolemy, or the Ptolemieo-Valentinian theory. 
as it may be called, is the best known, was the most prevalent, and 
may serve as a specimen of their general character. According to 
tlus theory, God was conceived of as having dwelt from eternity with 
l^ilence, or Thought, or Benevolence, (for these different names are 
used,) who appears dimly shadowed forth as the hypostatized spouse 
of Qod. Silence becoming pregnant through his power, the first and 
areatett emanation from God, Intellect (Noua) was produced, with 
Truth for his spouse, and from Intellect and Truth were then emit- 
ted Reason (the Logos,) with \\U spouse, Life ; and Man, with his 
spouse, the Uhurch. 

The Gnostics affected the reputation of superior wisdom and die- 
eenunent; sod in this arrangement of emanations, we may perceive, 
I thiiJc, what Uicy regarded as a more full development of idesa 
which, in their view, were ignorantly confounded together b)' other 
Christians. By these, no distinction was made between Intellect 
and Reason, the Nous and the Logos ; the Gnostics, on the contrary, 
separated them from each other, and regarded the latter as compre- 
hended in, and emanating from, the former. We fi nd something anal- 
ogous to their conception in Origen (Comment, in Joaunem. 0pp. lY. 
20, 21, 22, 47.)who represents the Logos of God as comprehended in his 
Wisdom, and referring to Proverbs viii. 22, (according to the Sep- 
tuagint,) Tkf Lord created me, the Beginning, understands St John 
as meaning, that the Logos was in Wisdom, when ho says The LQgo9 
was in the Beginning. So also, I conceive, it was another refine- 
ment of the Gnostics to separate the emanation Man from the eman- 
ation Logos. The Logos was by Philo regarded as that image of 
God after which man was created, the archetypal man, the primal 
man. But the Gnostics chose to separate these two characters!, and 
made a distinct emanation of the Primal Man. 

In order fully to explain what has been said, it is necessary to re- 
mairk, that the female emanations are merely hj'postatized attributes 
or energies of the male, and that the line of derivation from the 
Deity is thus to be regarded ; first Intellect, then the Logos, then the 
Primal Man. 

After those which have been mentioned, follows in the system a 
series of emanations, all, I conceive, hypostatized attributes or Ideas, 
ef which it is here unnecessary to give a farther account. All these 
emanations and the Deity himself were denominated jEona, that is, 
'Immortals.' They constituted the Pl^oma of the Gnostics, by 
which seems to have been meant ' the Perfect Manifestation of the 
Deity.* The word was likewise used to denote the spiritual world 
inhaeit^d by them, as distinguished from the material universe. 
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The inquiry will show us how imperfect and chaxigeabU 
was his notion of an hypostatized Logos, and will at the 
same time open to us a prospect of speculations respecting 
the Divine Nature^ the most foreign from our modes of think- 
ing, but which have very extensively prevailed. 

In the last section, I have given that view of Philo*s 
opinions concerning an hypostatized Logos which is most 
commonly presented. But there is much more to be known. 

We will first consider how he speaks of the Logos in 
relation to the Wisdom of God. 

With the Wisdom of God, the Logos is expressly identi- 
fied by Philo.^ He ascribes the same titles, character, and 
ofBces to both.t * God,' he says, * separated Wisdom from 
his other powers as the head and chief. 't He speaks of the 
universe as formed by Divine Wisdom.§ 

But though he thus identifies the Wisdom with the Logos 
or Reason of God, yet he elsewhere represents Wisdom as 
the mother of the Logos ; ' his Father being God, the Father 
of All^ and his Mother being Wisdom, through whom all 
things are produced.* || In another place, the figure being 
borrowed from a passage on which he is commenting, he says, 
that * to his Logos, God has given his Wisdom for a country 
where he may dwell as native to the soil. 'IT 

He repeatedly represents Wisdom as the Spouse of God, 
and the Mother of all things ; in the same manner (to notice 
his coincidence with the Gnostics) as in the Ptolemsso-Val- 
entinian theory, Silence, Thought, or Benevolence is assigned 
as a spouse to the Divine Being. < Gt>d/ he says, ' we may 
rightly call the Father, and Wisdom the Mother of this 
universe ;' and the language which he uses in reference to 
this conception is as abhorrent to our feelings of propriety, as 
that which IrensBus ascribes to the Valentinians.'** Else- 

* hea;. AUogorr. Lib. i. 0pp. I. 56. Quod Deterior Potioii. insid. 
soleat. I. 213, 214. 

tliegg. Allegorr. Lib. r. 0pp. 1.51, 52. comp. De Confuftioac 
Linguarum. I. 427.— De Migrat. Abraham. L 442. comp. Do Som- 
niis. I. 638.— De Congressa. I. 586. comp. De Mundi Opiftcio. I. 
5.— De ProfugiB. 1. 563. 



t Leffg. Allegorr. Lib. xi. 0pp. I. 82. 
9 Quia Rerum dlv. Haeres. I. 501. 



II De Prolugis. I. 562. 

t Ibid. p. 557. 

•* De Ebrietate. I. 361. (Comp. Irenssifm cent. Hasrescs. Lib. i. 
cap. 1.) Quod Det. Pot. ineid. aoleat. I. 201. 202. Do Cherubim. 
L 148. 
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where be calk ' the Virtue and Wisdom of God the mother 
of all i** and in another place he describes Wisdom as the 
daughter of God, ' always delighting, rejoicing, and exulting 
in God her Father alone/ where, immediately after, he iden- 
tifies her with the Logos.t Again^ he represents Wisdom, 
' the daughter of God,' as properly to be called both male 
and female, both father and mother.it 

These varying accounts of the Wisdom of God seem to be, 
in great part, rhetorical personifications. But when we re- 
collect that the Wisdom is identified with the Logos of God 
by Philo, as by the Christian Fathers, we perceive how in his 
mind figures of speech were mixed up with opinions, shadows 
with what he thought substantial beings. The process by 
which his fancies indurated into doctrines, was left too in- 
complete for his scheme to possess proper consistency. This 
will still further appear from what follows. 

The hypostatized Logos, it is to be borne in mind, is an 
hypostatized attribute or attributes of God. But there are 
other atthbutes, or, as Philo denominates them. Powers 
(dunameiB) which appear hypostatized in his writings, as 
distinctly and permanently as the Logos. Of this I will give 
some examples. From these it will appear how imperfectly 
Philo's theory was adjusted in his own mind, and how far he 
was from having settled the relation of the other Powers of 
God to the Logos. His conceptions have an analogy to the 
Valentinian system of JSons, and his hypostatizing these 
other powers of God, if it did not give occasion to, at least 
countenanced, their speculations. 

The six cities of refuge, appointed by the Jewish Law, are, 
according to him, symbolical of Powers of God, to whom 
men may fly for refuge. The most ancient, the strongest, the 
best, the metropolis, from which the others are, as it were, 
colonies, is the Divine Logos, the Mind, Intellect, or Reason 
of God. The other five are the Creative, by which he made 
the universe, which Moses, according to Philo, has called 
God ; the Begal, by which he governs it, and which bears 
the name of Lord ; the Merciful ; the Legislative which 
commands and rewards ; and the Legislative which forbids 
and punishes. ' Over all these latter powers is the Divine 

* Legg. AUegorr, Lib. ii. 0pp. I. 76. 
t Legg. AUegorr. Lib. i. 0pp. I. 69. 
% De Prpfoj^is. L $53. 
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Logos, the most ancient (or venerable) of intelligible things, 
the nearest to God, nothing intervening between him and 
that Being on whom he rests, Him who alone truly exists. 
He is the charioteer of the Powers of God, to whom God 
gives directions for the right guidance of the universe.'* 

After having given different allegorical explanations of the 
two Cherubim who guarded the gate of Paradise, Philo says, 
< I have heard a yet higher doctrine from my soul, accustomed 
to be divinely inspired, and to utter oracles concerning things 
of which itself is ignorant. This doctrine, if T am able, I 
wiU give from memory. My soul then said to me, that with 
the one God who possesses true being, there are two highest 
and principal Powers, Goodness and Authority ; that by 
Goodness sdl things are made, and by Authority the creation 
is governed ; and that a third which connects both, being in 
the midst between them, is Reason (Logos,) for by Reason 
(Logos) God both rules and is good.'f 

These two powers of God under various names, sometimes 
called the Creative and the Regal, sometimes Goodness and 
Authority, sometimes the Beneficent and the Disciplinary, 
often appear in the writings of Philo. Sometimes they are 
spoken of, as in the passage last quoted, in connexion with 
the Logos ; more frequently they are denominated as the two 
highest Powers of God, without any mention of the Logos. 
To the latter, Philo, as we have seen, does not apply the 
name ' God ' in its highest sense ; but of these two Powers 
he repeatedly says, that the proper name of the Creative, the 
name given it by Moses, is * God,' and the name of the Regain 
' Lord.'t 

When these powers are spoken of by Philo as subjected to 
the Logos, if he regarded the Logos as a person, it is clear 
that he regarded them as persons also ; for he would not have 
subjected them^ considered merely as the attributes of God, 
to the Logos, considered as a person distinct from God. 

*DeProfugia. I. 560, 561. Bespectmg the Legislative Powen, 
comp. De. Sacrific. Abel, et Caini. I. 189. 

t De Cherubim. I. 143, 144. 

X I refer to some other of the passages in which they are men- 
tioned. De Sacrific. AbeUs et Caini. L 173, 174. De Phmta- 
tione. I. 342. De Confusione Linguanim. I. 425. De Migxat. 
Abraham. I. 464. Quis Rerum div. Haeres. I. 496. Dc Kominum 
Mutatione. I. 581—583. De Somniis. Lib. i. 0pp. L 645. De Sa* 
crificant. II. 258. De Legatione ad Caium. II. 546. 
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Put the idea of the convenioo of an attribute or power of 
Gcd into a pereon had acquired no such fixedness and perma- 
nent form in the speculations of Philo, as in the Catholic 
doctrine of the Logos, or in Ptolemy^s system of i£ons. Ac- 
cordingly the two highest Powers of God^ whose names are 
'God' and ' Lord/ may seem often to be only two aspects or 
characters under which he regarded the Supreme Being. 
Aiter having spoken of them, by the names of the Creative 
and Regal, as symbolised by the two Cherubim over-sha- 
dowing the Mercy-seat, and entitled them, as usual, ' God ' 
and Lord,' he defends his explanation by saying ; ' For God, 
being indeed alone, is truly a Creator, since he brought into 
being the things which were not, and a King by nature, for 
none can more justly rule what is made, than he who made 
it.'* 'It is customary,' he says in another place, * to use 
two appellations of the First Cause, that of ' God ' and that 
of ' Lord.'t Yet there is no passage in his writings which 
seems more clearly to resolve them into mere attributes or 
characters of God, than one which is followed by such a de- 
scription of their personal agency, as necessarily implies the 
cenoeption of their being persons distinct from God. It is 
in his book concerning Abraham : where he is allegorizing 
the appearance of the three angels to Abraham in the plain 
of Mamre. When the soul, he says, is circumfused by divine 
light, it discerns three appearances of one object, the appear- 
ance of One as properly existing, and of two others as shadows 
rayed forth ft-om Him, as we sometimes in the world of the 
senses see two shadows of a material object. Of these appear- 
ances, that in the midst is the Father of All, He who Is ; 
those on each side are his two most venerable Powers, the 
nearest to himself, the Creative, God, and the Kegal, Lord. 
Philp then adds, that God thus attended presents sometimes 
one and sometimes three images to the mental vision ; one 
when the soul, thoroughly purified, rises above all ideas of 
plurality to that unmingled form of being which admits of no 
mixture, alone, and wholly independent ; three, before it is 
yet initiated in the great mysteries, and cannot contemplate 
Him who Is^ by himself alone, but needs the aid of something 

• Dc Mosc, Lib. ui. 0pp. II. 150. 
t Quia Rcmm diy. Heeres I. 476. 
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befiide, and views him through his works as either creating 
or ruling.* 

Philo would here seem to intend^ that the language con- 
cerning the two principal Powers of God, when they are spo- 
ken of as distinct persons, is but a figurative mode of repre- 
senting the operations of the Divine Being, accommodated to 
the weakness of those who cannot comprehend him as he is. 
But, as he proceeds, in his earnestness to prove that the ac- 
count of the three angels who appeared to Abraham is to be 
allegorized as relating to God and his two attendant Powers, 
he presents an opposite view. In the narrative of the de. 
fitmction of Sodom, which immediately follows, only two 
angels are mentioned.t This, in his opinion,, confirms his 
mode of interpreting the preceding account. He who had 
withdrawn himself was God, the two who remained were hia 
two Powers, God judging it fit to bestow favors immediately 
from himself, but to commit to the ministry of his Powers 
the infliction of punishment. The Beneficent (another name 
it will be recollected, for the Creative) and the Disciplinary 
(or Regal) were both present, the former to preserve the city 
of Zoar which was saved, and the latter to destroy the four 
other cities of the plain. t To God thus using the ministiy 
of his Powers, Philo compares human kings who bestow fa- 
vors in person, but punish by the ministry of others § 

By this and by other similar repesentations, Philo shows 
that he did often, if not uniformly, image to himself the 
Powers of God as agents distinct from God. But how fluc- 
tuating were his conceptions, may appear not only from the 
seeming discrepancy between the former and the latter part 
of the passage I have quoted, but from the absence of all 
mention of the Logos in this discussion concerning what he 
here and elsewhere calls the two highest Powers of God. 

When, however, the light of his philosophy shone full 
acound him, Philo discerned not merely those hypostatized 
Powers of God that have been mentioned^ but many others, 
far exceeding in number the Gnostic iEons. To state a. fkct 
fear which, strange as it is, what precedes may afford some 

• 

* De Abrahamo. II. 18/19. comp. De. Sacraficias Abelis et Oaini. 
1. 173, 174. 
i*Qene6i8 xix. 1. seq. 
t Comp. Geuesis Jtiv. 2, 3. 
§ De Abrahamo. II. 21, 22. 

K 2 
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preparation, Philo^ as a Platonist, hypostatized, generally, the 
Powers of God. In commenting upon the history of the 
tower of Babe], he inquires whom God addressed, when he 
said ; Come, let us go down, and there confuse their language. 
' He appears,' he says, ' to be addressing some as fellow- 
workers.* But God is the only Maker and Father and Lord 
of the Universe. How, then, are the words to be explained ? 
God, he answers, being one, is surrrounded by innumerable 
Powers, all employed for the service and benefit of the crea- 
tion. On these Powers, the angels are attendant ministers, 
and the wbole army of each is under the direction of God. 
' It is proper, then, that the King should hold converse with 
his Powers, and use their ministry in such acts as it is not 
fitting that God should effect alone.' ' Perceiving what was 
suitable for himself and his creatures, he has left some things 
to be wrought out by his subject Powers ; not granting them, 
however, independent authority to complete any thing by 
their own skill, lest some error should be introduced into the 
works of creation.'* 

After so clear an expression on the part of Philo of his 
conception of the Powers of God, as personal agents distinct 
from God, it is unnecessary either to proceed with the pas- 
sage which I have quoted, in which this conception is further 
developed, or to produce at length others to the same eifect.t 

We pass to other conceptions of Philo, conceptions which 
present new analogies to the Valentinian system of iEons. 
As he who is about to build a city forms a plan of it in his 
own mind, so Grod, according to Philo, before the work of 
creation, formed in his own Logos, or mind, a plan of the 
Universe. This was the intelligible World, the world of 
Platonic Ideas, the archetypal world, the pattern of the visible. 
So far there is nothing particularly unintelligible. But Philo 
immediately converts the world of Ideas into the Divine 
Logos itself : and the confusion becomes at first view inex- 
tricable. 

After comparing the archetypal w^orld to the plan which 
an architect forms of a city that he is about to build, and re- 

* De ConfuBione Linguaram. I. 430 — 138. 

+ The following passages may be consulted upon this subject. De 
Mundi Opificio. 1. 16, 17. De Plantatione. I. 886, 387. De Confii- 
sione Linguarum. I. 425. De Migrat. Abrahami. 1. 464. De Profogis. 
J. 556. De Legat. ad Calum. II. 546. 
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presenting its seat to be the Divine Logos (or Intellect), Philo 
presents the other apparently very different conception just 
mentioned. < To speak plainly/ he says, ' the iivteUigiUe 
world [the world of Ideas] is nothing else than the Logos of 
the Creator, as the intelligible city is only the process of 
thought in the architect, considering how to form a sensible 
city by means of an intelligible. This is not my doctrine, 
but that of Moses. For in describing the production of man, 
he declares expressly, that he was formed siter the Image of 
God ; [that is, after the Logos, whom Philo considers as the 
Image of God.] But if a part be an image of that Image 
[the Logos], it is clear that all of the same kind, the whole 
sensible world, which is greater than man, is a copy of the 
Divine Image. And it is manifest, that the archetypal seal, 
which we say was the intelligible world, must be the arche- 
typal exemplar, the Idea of Ideas, the Logos of God.'^ 

' God,' says Philo in another place, ^ gave form to the 
formless substance of all things [primitive matter], he stamped 
a character upon what bore no character, he fashioned what 
was without qualities, and bringing the world to perfection 
put upon it his S£AL, his Image, his Idea, his own Logos. 'f 

Thus according to one conception of Philo, the Logos was 
the hypostatized Intellect of God, the former and the seat of 
the archetypal world ; according to another, he was himself 
the archetjrpal world. The solution of this problem is to be 
found in the fact, that Philo regarded the hypostatized powers 
(or attributes) of God as themselves constituting the Ideas 
of the archetypal world, and, viewed in this aspect, as all 
contained in and embraced under the Logos, the most generic 
of Ideas. 

He says, tha when Moses desired to see the glory of Gt>d, 
that is, the Powers encompassing God, ' God answered him, 
The Powers which you desire to see are altogether invisible 
and intelligible [that is, objects of intellect aJone], I myself 
being invisible and intelligible* I call them intelligible, not 
as if they had as yet been comprehended by intellect, but be- 
cause, if it be possible they should be comprehended, it can- 
not be by sense, but by intellect in its highest state of purity. 

* De Mundi Opificio. I. 5. 

+ De Somniis. Lib. ii. 0pp. I. 665. On this subject see also Legg. 
AUegorr. Lib. iii. 0pp. 1. 106. De Profagis. I. 547, 548. 
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But tliougk their essence is thus iocompr^ensible, they give 
forth to view impressions and images of their energy. For 
as the sen1<^ used by men stamp countless impressions upon 
wax or C4.iy similar material, without losing any thing of their 
substance, so it is to be understood that the Powers around 
me give qualities to things without quahty, and forms to things 
without form, their eternal nature remaining unchanged and 
without loss. Some among men not improperly call them 
Ideas. They confer upon each being its peculiar proper- 
ties.''^ To the disorderly, the boundless, the undefined, the 
formless, [that is, to primitive matter,] they give order and 
bounds and limits and form, changing altogether the worse 
into the better. 'f 

' It was not fit,* according to Philo, < that Grod himself 
should mould the boundless and chaotic mass of matter ; but 
by means of his incorporeal Powers, whose proper name is 
Ideas, he gave to every kind of thing the form suitable 
to it.'i 

This doctrine concerning the Powers of God, as the arche- 
typal Ideas of all created things, was so connected in the 
imagination of Philo, when he wrote this passage, with his 
belief in G od as the creator of all things, that he re{»esents 
it as an impiety scarcely less than atheism to deny it. 

The imaginations of Philo concerning the Powers of God, 
as Ideas of the archetypal world, were not peculiar to him- 
self. They appear in the speculations of others among the 
laier disciples of Plato, and seem to have extensively pre- 
vailed. 

' Some of the Platonists and Pythagoreans,' says Cud worth, 
' declaring the second hypostasis of their Trinity [Intellect, 
Nous, answering to tlie Logos of Philo] to be the archetypal 
world, or, as Philo calls it, the wwld that is compounded and 
made up of Idcas^ and containeth in it all those kinds of 
things intelhgibly that are in this lower world sensibly ; and 
further concluding that all these several Ideas of this aixhe- 
t.3fpal world are really so many distinct substances, animals 

* The onginal of this and tiae preeediag seutcace does not admit 

of a literal translation. It is as follows: Onomazoasi cV dutas ouk 

apo skopou tinea ton par iimin ideas, epeidc ekaston ton onion 

idiopoioiuti. 

t De Monardiift, Lib. i. Opp. XL 218, 219. 
^j.— ~ -- -- — - - 

+• 



-^De SacrifiesnUbaii. U. 261. 
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and gods, haVe therefore made that second hypostasis not to 
be one God, but a congeries and heap of Gods.*''^ These 
Ideas were conceived of as existing in God, as Ideas of Gk>d. 
They are, in the language of Philo, the Powers of God, 
causing all things in the created universe to be what they 
are. They are, as Cudworth says, 'animals and gods,' that 
is, in other terms, divine persons. For farther illustration of 
this subject, I rei^ to the chapter I have quoted, the fourth 
of the ' Intellectual System/ widiout, however, intending to 
imply any general assent to the remarks and inferences of 
Cudworth. 

Having long since passed the bounds of all sober speculation, 
we may, perhaps, be prepared for the strange chaos of opin- 
iojis which has at last opened upon us, 

' congestaque eodem 
Kon bene jtmetarrun di&cordia semina rerum.' 

The description of the poet may be still futher applied to 
these ancient doctrines : 

' Lucis egens aer : nalli sua foirma manebat : 

Obstabatque aliis aliud.' 

The imagination of Philo, with which we have at present 
most concern, is that by which he converted the attributes of 
Grod into proper persons. The same conception, if concep- 
tion it may be called, the same formless aggregate of 
antagonizing ideas, is one which has made its apparition in 
various systems. It appears, as we have seen, in the theories 
of the later Platonists. It was, as I am about to show, the 
basis of the doctrine of the Logos, as held by the Fathers of 
the first four centuries. It is the key to the Gnostic system 
of i^ons, the derivative ifDons being attributes and Ideas 
hypostatized. It is the essential principle of the speculations 
of the Jewish Cabbalists concerning the Divinity ; and 
through connexions, which as yet have not been traced, 
it presents itself broadly developed in the theology of the 
Bramins. 

Of the obscure system of the Gnostic iEons, it would be 
out of place here to enter into any farther explanation, than 
has been incidentally given. Between th« speculations of 
the Cabbalists and those of Philo and the later Platonists, 

* loielleotuai Syetem, p. 553. 
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there is much coincidence, particularly as regards the topic 
before us. ' The Cabbalists,' says Basnage, * regarding Ood 
as an infinite, incomprehensible essence, between which and 
created things there can be no immediate communication, 
have imagined that he has made himself known, and has 
opemted, by his perfections which have emanated ftrom him.' 
' It is their style,' he says, ' to speak of the perfections of 
Grod as of persons different from his essence/* The first 
and greatest of the emanations from him, they denominate 
' Adam Kadmon.' It is in him that the Powers of Grod are 
manifested ; he is the source of all subsequent existence. 
He corresponds to the Logos of Philo and the Christian 
Fathers, and to the Nous or Intellect of the later Platonists 
and Gnostics. He was the prototype of man, as the Logos 
is represented by Philo. Through him were developed ten 
attributes of the Divinity, denominated ' Sephiroths ' or 
* Splendors,* each having its appropriate name. These eman- 
ations are the hypostatized Powers of God, through which he 
is manifested. 

In the chapter from which I have quoted, Basnage is dis- 
posed to regard the whole system of the Cabbalists as an 
allegory, and their language concerning the personal character 
of the Sephiroths as figurative. But he says ; ' They push 
their allegories so far that it is difficult to follow them ; they 
so frequently speak of these perfections as of so many differ- 
ent persons, that the greatest attention is necessary not to be 
deceived.' If, however, the Cabbalists liad not conceived of 
these perfections as proper persons, they would not have re- 
presented them as emanating. Basnage, indeed, seems to 
have abandoned this view of their system in a subsequent 
volume ;f in which he supposes the Cabbalists to have 
viewed them as emanant condensations of that divine light, 
which, according to them, was the substance of God, ' having 
a kind of existence separate from him, though always near 
him.' In the chapter from which I have last quoted, he 
states that they believed in four modes of creation, or the pro- 
duction of being. The first of these was emanation from the 
substance of God. The Sephiroths were placed by them in 
the World of Emanations, corresponding to the Pleroma of 
the Gnostics. The Cabbalists held that there was but one 

* Histoire des Juifs. Li v. iii. c. 14. f Li v. iv. c 8. 
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substance in the universe, that of God ; a fundamental doc- 
trine in the theology of the Hindoos. Hence they would 
ascribe real personality to the Sephiroths^ equally as to other 
beings composed of this one substance. It is the certainty 
that the Sephiroths were attributes of God, and the actued 
impossibility of an attribute being a person, that has led to 
the ineffectual attempts to allegorize their system. A similar 
cause has operated in the same way in regard to other sys- 
tems of a like kind, epecially that of the Gnostics. But the 
truth is, that in all these systems the attributes of God were 
regarded both as attributes and as persons, or, to express the 
imagination by a single term, as hypostatized attributes. 

In respect to the mythology of the Hindoos, every one who 
has given attention to the subject is aware, that one of its 
most distinguished features is the hypostatizing of the attri- 
butes and manifestations of the Deity. One Supreme Being 
is recognized, but no worship is paid him. He manifests 
himself, it is supposed, under three hypostases, as the 
Creator, Brahma; the Preserver, Vishnu; and the Destroyer, 
or Changer of Forms, Siva ; with their accompanying Ener- 
gies, likewise hypostatized as females. Either Siva or Vishnu, 
alone, or both in connexion, to the exclusion of Brahma, are 
at the present day worshipped as Supreme. To all three, 
and to the goddesses who are associated with them, are as- 
cribed personal characters and personal actions, and such too 
as are most abhorrent to our conceptions of the Divinity. 

But these are not the only divine attributes hypostatized 
by the Hindoos. ' The Ved having, in the first instance, 
personified all the attributes and powers of the Deity, and 
also the celestial bodies and natural elements, does, in con- 
formity to the idea of personification, treat of them in the 
subsequent passages as if they were real beings, ascribing to 
them birth, animation, senses, and accidents, as well as lia- 
bility to annihilation.** 

The author from whom I have made the last extract, one 
of the most enlightened men whom India or the world has 
produced, in his labours to reclaim his countrymen from 
idolatry, has shown that the Vedas teach the existence and 
worship of him who is alone God. This, howSver, does not 
prove that the writers might not conceive of his attributes as 

* Eammohun Koy. Second Defence of the Monotheistical Sys- 
tem of the Teds. p. 17, note. 
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proper persons ; for Philo, and the OftbbalistS) and the Gtios- 
ticB all aflmned the unity of God. The Hindoo theists re- 
present all finite spirits as portions of God's substance, as 
the flames <^ separate candles are each a portion of elemental 
fire ; or as the numberless reflections of the sun's rays are 
only modifications of his light. 

Tn endeavouring to apprehend the process of thought, that 
has thus led to the hypostattzing of the powers and attributes 
of the Divinity, it may perhaps assist us, if we recollect the 
manner in which the human mind has been decomposed, and 
its faculties, afTecticms, and relations personified. The quali- 
ties, acts, and even sufferings of real persons are iamiliariy 
ascribed to them. We speak of being governed by Reason, 
and of Reason as bewildered ; Hope cheers and leads us on ; 
Imagination pictures for us fairer scenes than reality presents ; 
the voice of Duty is to be obeyed without hesitation ; and 
Conscience is the vicegerent of Gkid witiiin us. All such 
expressions we recognise at once as naerely figurative ; be- 
cause we are too well acquainted with the subject to which 
they relate to understand them otherwise. We may regard 
reason as a faculty of the mind, and, at the same time, 
image reason to ourselves as a person, without difiiculty or 
absurdity. But in ration to subjects that present any con- 
siderable degree of obscurity, as for instance, the mind of 
God, nothing is more common than for figurative language to 
harden, if I may so speak, into literal. An imagination is 
easily transformed into a supposed apprehennon. There is 
a tendency in every idea that dwells long in the mind to as- 
sume a character of reality. To the admission of metaphors, 
as literal truths, is to be ascribed a great part of the enors 
and follies, and consequently of the vices of men. These 
errors, too, it is often difficult to expel ; for when the 
imaginary conception that has intruded itself out of place, is 
hardly pressed, it may assume for the moment its proper 
character, and retreat into its own sphere, ready to return 
and reassume its reign whenever the conflict is over. 

We come now to the purpose for which I have entered 
into the preceding explanations. We have seen fao^v exten- 
sively the doctrine has prevailed of hypostatized attributes of 
God. This doctrine is in itsdf so unint^ligible, and is so 
foreign from the philosophy of the present day, that it is not 
strange that the fact of its prevalence^ and even of its exist- 
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ence, has been but imperfectly apprehended ; and that mo- 
dem inquirers, when they perceived that some object of 
thought >ya8 regarded as an attribute of God, have supposed 
that it could not also be regarded as a proper person. But 
there is no doubt, that these conceptions, however incon- 
gruous, have been brought together. It was in this mode of 
apprehending the Divine Being that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity had its origin. The Logos of the first four centuries was 
in the view of Uie Fathers both an attribute or attributes of 
God, and a proper person. Their philosophy was, in gene- 
raly that of the later Platonists, and they transferred from it 
into Christianity this mode of conception. 

In treating of this fact, so strange, and one which will be 
so new to many readers, I will first quote a passage from 
Origen, the coincidence of which with the conceptions of 
Philo and the later Platonists is apparent. In commenting 
on the introduction of St. John's Gospel, he makes, as I have 
before said, ''^ a distinction between the Wisdom and the 
Logos of God, and supposes his Logos to be comprehended 
in his Wisdom. The Son, or Christ, he represents as both 
the Logos and Wisdom of God. Of the Wisdom of God 
he thus speaks : f 'Nor must we omit that Christ [or Jesus, 
for Origen uses the names indiscriminately,] is properly the 
Wisdom of God ; and is, therefore, so denominated. For 
the Wisdom of the God and Father of AU has not its being 
in bare conceptions, analogous to the conceptions in human 
minds. But if any one be capable of forming an idea of an 
incorporeal being of diverse /omis oftkoughi, which compre- 
hend the LOGOT [the archetypal forms] of aU thinge, a being 
indued with life, and having, as tt were, a soul, he will 
know that the Wisdom of God, who is above every creature, 
pronounced rightly concerning herself ; The Lord created 
me; the beginning, his way to his works,*X 

In this passage the proper wisdom of God is hypostatized, 
and described as the Logos of Philo, or the Nous (Intellect) 
of the later Platonists. A little after, there is the following 
account of the Logos and other Powers of God as hyposta- 
tized, corresponding equally with the conceptions of Philo 
and the Platonists. Having declared the Logos to be com- 

* Sec before, p. 199, 200, note. + 0pp. IV. 39, 40. 

t Prov. viii. 22., according to some copy of the Septaagint, or 
other Greek translation, used by Origen. 
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prehended in the Wisdom of God, he goes on to teach, that 
it has still ' a proper distinct being of its own, so as to pos- 
sess life in itself.' In order to comprehend this, he says, 
' we must speak not only of the power, but of the powers of 
Grod. Tktis says ike Lord of the PowerSy* is an expression 
which often occurs, in which by ' Powers,' is meant certain 
Hying beings, rational and divine, the highest and best of 
whom is Christ, who is called not merely the Wisdom, but 
the Power of Grod. There being, then, many Powers of 
Grod, each of whom has his distinct being, and all of whom 
the Saviour excels, Christ is to be regarded as the Logos 
[the Supreme Reason over all the other rational Powers], 
having his personal existence in the Beginning, that is, in 
Wisdom ; differing from that Reason which exists in us, and 
has no distinct being out of us.'t 

Obscure as these passages may be to one not familiar with 
the conceptions and language of the philosophy to which 
they belong, they are still sufficiently clear as to the main 
point which they have been brought to establisli. It is a fact, 
however, which has not been, under any of its aspects, ad- 
verted to by a great majority of writers, who have treated of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Of the notices relating to it, 
there is one by Clarke in his Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity,}: which it may be worth while to bring forward, be- 
fore adducing further quotations from the Fathers. I present 
it in a somewhat abridged form. 

' Of the writers,' he says, ' before the time of the Council 
of Nice, Theopliilus, Tatian, and Athenagoras seem to have 
been of the opinion, that the Ward (the Logos) was the in- 
ternal Reason or Wisdom of the Father ; and yet, at the same 
time, they speak as if they supposed that Word to be pro* 
duced or generated into a real Person, which is hardly intel- 
ligible ; and seeras to be the mixture of two opinions : the 
one, of the generality of Christians who believed the Word 
to be a real Person ; the other, of the Jews and Jewish 
Christians, who personated the internal Wisdom of God, or 
spoke of it figuratively (according to the genius of their lan- 
guage) as of a person. 

* Kurios ton dunameon, LXX. The rendering of the Common 
Version is ' Lord of Hosts.' 
+ 0pp. IV. 47. 
t Part. II. § 18. Notes. 
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'Irenseus and Clemens Alexandrinus speak sometimes 
with some ambiguity, but, upon the whole, plainly enough 
understand the Word or Son of God to be a real person. 

* The other writers before the Council of Nice do gener- 
ally speak of him clearly and distinctly as of a real person. 

' About the time of the Council of Nice, they spake with 
more uncertainity ; sometimes arguing that the Father, con- 
sidered without the Son, would be without Beason and with- 
out Wisdom ; which is supposing the Son to be nothing but 
an attribute of the Father ; and yet at other times expressly 
maintaining, that he was truly and perfectly a Son. But the 
greater part agree in this latter notion, that he was a real 
person.' 

In this passage there are two errors. The first is the im- 
plication, that the conception of the Logos as an attribute 
was more prevalent about the time of the Council of Nice, 
than it had been before. On the contrary, the fundamental 
idea of the Logos was as of an attribute of God. His attri- 
bute it was conceived to be, equally as reason is an attribute 
of man. The other error is in the supposition, that the 
Fathers who spoke of the Logos as a person, could not' also 
have imagined him to be an attribute. The Fathers of the 
first four centuries, generally, believed the Logos (if we may 
so use the word believe J to be both an attribute and a per- 
son. I will quote a few examples of their language. 

Justin Martyr, speaking of his ' second god,' whom T have 
formerly mentioned, declares that ' this god, produced from 
the Father of All, is the reason (logos) and wisdom and 
power of him who produced him,' and immediately identifies 
him with Wisdom, as personified in the Proverbs.* Justin 
was one of the first, perhaps the first, Chiistian writer who 
gave a form to the Catholic doctrine of the Logos. His con- 
temporary, Athenagoras, says, that ' the Son is tlie intellect 
and the reason (logos) of the Father.' ' He is the first pro- 
duction of the Father, not with reference to any commence- 
ment of existence ; for from the beginning, God, being the 
eternal mind, always had reason (logos) in himself, as being 
eternally rational ; but with reference to his going forth [his 
emanation from God ;] to be the Idea [the formative prin- 
ciple,] and the energy of the formless nature of material 

* Dial cum Tryph. p. 267. 
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thingB.'* Theophilus of Antioeh, another coBtomporary, 
calls the Logos^ ' the spirit, the wisdom, and the power of the 

Most High ;' 'the wisdom of Gkxl which was in him, 

before the world was, and his holy reason (logos) which is 
always with him.'t The Logos, he teaches, existed always 
internally in the mind of God. Before any thing was created 
it was his counsellor, being his intellect and thought ; but 
when God was about to form what he had determined on, 
he generated it externally, as the First-bom of the whole 
creation, not making himself void of reason (l/ogosy) but gen- 
erating reason, and always holding converse with his reason.']: 
On this subject Ireneeus has fidlen, if it be possible, into 
greater confusion and contradictions, than the other writers of 
his age. He often speaks of the Logos or Son as of a person 
distinct from God, and describes him as a minister of God's 
will. He, himself, says that St. John teaches his ' effectual *§ 
generation, which, according to his use of this language else- 
where, must mean his production from the substance of God 
as in all respects a proper person. But in his zeal against the 
Gnostic doctrine of emanation, he not only uses such language 
as shows that he regarded the Logos as an attribute, but such 
as is inconsistent with the imagination of his being any thing 
but an attribute. Referring to the first of the Gnostic emana- 
tions, Intellect or mind, and to the second, Logos, Reason, 
he says ; ' The Father of All is not a composite being, some« 
thing else beside Mind ; but Mind is the Father, and the 
Father is Mind.' Having thus identified Mind or Intellect 
with the Father, he immediately proceeds to identify Intellect 
with Reason or the Logos. || In another passage, he de- 

scribes God as being ' al) Mind and all Logos.' ' His 

thought,' he says, ' is his Logos, and his Logos his Mind, and 
the all-embracing Mind is the Father himself.' IT Speaking a 
little before of the Gnostic system as consisting in transferring 
to God, conceptions of different affections and faculties of the 
human mind, he considers it as irreverent to regard the 
Divinity as thus affected and divided, ' God being all mind, 

* Legatio pro Christiams. § 10. p. 287. edit Paris, 1742. 
+ Ad Autolycum. Lib. ii. § 10. p. 355. edit. Paris, 1742. 
X lb. §. 22. p. 365. 

SEfflcabilem, i. e. efficacem. Lib. ru. cap. 11. § 8. comp. Lib. n. 
c. 17. § 2. 

II Lib. II. c. 17. 8 7. 
IT Lib. n. c. 28. § 5. 
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all reason, (ratio, i. e. Logos,) one operating spirit, all lights 
ever the same without change.'^ 

From many passages which might be quoted it is my pur« 
pose only to produce a few, in order clearly to illustrate the 
conceptions of the Fathers upon this subject. Clement of 
Alexandria says, ' The Logos of the Father of all is the wis- 
dom and goodness of Gk>d made most clearly manifest, his 
almighty and truly divine power, his sovereign will.' t His 
meaning is that the Logos denotes the attributes of God as 
manifested in the creation and government of the universe ; 
but there is no question tliat he also considered the Logos as 
a person. By Tertullian, Christ is described as ' the power 
of God and the spirit of God, the discourse (sfrmo,J and 
wisdom, and reason, and Son of Gt>d.'3: I have quoted 
passages from Origen> in which he represents both the Wis- 
dom of God, and the Logos or Reason of God, as living 
beings. Tn the following, the Logos fades away into a dim 
Platonic Idea. * We are reproached by Celsus,' he says, 
* for avoiding evil deeds, and reverencing and honoring 
Virtue as produced by Gk)d, and being the Son of God ..... 
If we speak of a second god, let it be understood that we mean 
nothing else, than that Virtue which comprehends all virtues 
[i. e. the most generic Idea of virtue] and that Reason (Logos) 
which comprehends the reasons of all things properly natural, 
and tending to the good of the universe.'§ The Son, he ex- 
pressly teaches elsewhere, is the Wisdom of God existing 
substantially. || 

Petavius, in one of the chapters of his ^ Theologica Dog- 
mata, 'H discusses the question, ' Whether the Son is the very 
wisdom by which the Father is wise :' An ipsa mpientiu 
qua Pater tajnens est sit Filius. After showing that' this 
was the common doctrine of the Fathers (pleriqtte sic exis^ 
HmSsss nidentur,) he produces in favor of the opposite opin- 
ion, which he himself maintains, only the vacillating authority 
of Augustin, who retracted on this subject the common 

* Lib. II. c. 28. § 4. See further on this subject, Lib. ii. c. 13. 
+ Stromat. V. pp. 646, 647. 
X Ap9loget. S 23. 

§ Contra CeUum, Lib. y. § 39. 0pp. I. 608. 
il In hid Commentary on John before quoted; and in his work De 
Frinciplitt. Lib. i. cap. 2. 
% De Trinitate, Lib. vi. cap. 9. 
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Opinion which he had once asserted. The great argument of 
Athanasius and his followers for the eternity of the Logos, 
was that God^ being always rational, always had reason (the 
Logos) within him. ' There is no other wisdom,* according to 
Athanasius, ' in the Father than the Lord (Christ.') * ' The 
Son,' he says, ^ is the very wisdom, the very reason, the very 
power of the Father. 't He was described by others as the 
power, the omnipotence, and the will, of the Father. It is 
unnecessary in this connexion to quote the passages at length,]: 
or to adduce additional proof of the general fact maintained. 
I will only further mention one conception, more strange 
than those already noticed. ' Perhaps,' says Origen, ' if we 
may venture to speculate still further, we may conceive of 
the Only Son as the soul of God. For as the soul placed 
within the body moves every part, and excites all its opera* 

■ 

* Epistola Encyclica contra Arianos. § 14. 0pp. I. 284. edit 
Bene<Uct. 

t Contra Gentes, § 46. 0pp. I. 46. 

t Many passages to this effect may be found in the first volume of 
the work of Petariusi, Lib. y, cap. 8. Respecting this whole topic, 
the raider who wishes to pursue the inquiry may consult Petavius, 
as already referred to, and likewise De Trinitate, Lib. i. capp. 3, 4, 
5 ; and Priestley's History of Early Opinions, Vol. II. pp. 44 — 144. 
There are considerable errors in Priestley, but none such as essen- 
tiaUy affect his argument, or are likely, with one exception, much to 
embarrass or mislead his reader. One is, that Philo regarded the 
personality of the Logos as occasional only, a notion for which there 
is no foundation in his works. But the particular error to which I 
have referred is the implication in several passages, that the Logos 
conceived of as a person, was not conceived of as being at th^ same 
time an attribute, — that he was only regarded as having \i^TL first 
an attribute, and tlien a person. 

It was indeed, as has been shown by Priestley and others, the ex- 
press doctrine of several of the Patners, that the Logos, existing 
primarily in God, was afterwards * generated,* and put forth as the 
Bon, by the voluntary act of the Father, to be his agent in the crea- 
tion of the world. The doctrine is thus expressed, for instance, by 
Prudentius ; 

' Ex ore quamlibet Patris 
Sis ortus, et Verbo editus, 
Tamen paterno in pectore 
Sophia callebas prius.' 

The Fathers who held this doctrine are commonly supposed not to 
have ascribed personality to the Logos before his generation and 
emanation. But they nowhere, I think, expressly affirm that he was 
then not a person : and still less is it to be thought, that flifter his 
generation, they ceased to regard him as an attribufo. 
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lions, so the Only Son of Grod, who is his reason (Verbuni, 
i. e. Logos,) and wisdom, being placed within him, extends 
to and reaches every power of God.' * The extravagance of 
this imagination becomes perhaps more striking, when we 
compare it with the strong language of Origen concerning the 
inferiority of the Son to the Father. 

In all the systems before mentioned, in which attributes of 
God have been hypostatized, with the exception of the later 
form of Trinitarian Orthodoxy, these attributes, when con- 
ceived of as persons, have been regarded as far inferior to 
God. The nature, indeed, and operations of the attribute 
belong and are to be referred immediately to God. Tt is in- 
different whether we say that the universe was created by the 
disposing power of the Sepreme Being, or created by the 
Supreme Being, if we use the former term merely to denote 
an attribute. But when a personal character is superadded 
to this attribute, then the new being becomes, as a person, in- 
ferior to the Supreme. He is not God, but a god only. Still, 
in regard to the Christian Logos, his substance being con- 
ceived of as derived from the substance of the Deity, as gen- 
erated out of it, a prolation or emanation from it, like a stream 
from a fountain, a branch from a tree, or rays of light from 
the sun ; he was under this aspect, as well as under the 
relation of an attribute, to a certain extent, identified with 
God t by the earlier Fathers. To a certain extent only ; for, 
in reference to the totality of each, he was regarded \^ them 
as a being far inferior to God. The same inferiority was 
ascribed by the Gnostics to their derivative i3ilons ; by the 
later Platonists to the second person in their Trinity, Nous, 
or Intellect, considered in reference to the first ; by the Cab- 

* De Principiis, Lib. ii. cap. 10. § 5. 0pp. I. 96. 

t Thus it becomes not unfrequently difficult to determine, in pas- 
sages in which the name TJieo8y or Deua, is applied by the earlier 
Fathers to the Logos, or Son, or Christy whether we are to consider 
it as an appellative, or as to be referred through the Logos to the 
Supreme Being, with whom the Logos is regarded as parHcdly iden- 
tified. I am aware that the phrase ' partially identified ' is an ab- 
surdity in terms ; but the imagination of which I speak was absurd, 
and such language alone can convey a just conception of it. 

Hence the translation of the passages referred to becomes a matter 
of investigation and judgment, and often, from the indistinct and 
varying signification of the terms in question, and our difierent use 
of the name ' God,' it is scarcely possible to explain their sense in 
Englinh by a mere translation. 
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taliiU to their Sephiroths ; and by the Hindoos to all their 
hypostatized attributes. As respects the Logos, the imagina- 
tion of a person predominating over that of an attribute, and 
this person being considered as far inferior U> Gh>d, the way 
was opened for the Arian doctrine, which dropping the idea 
of an attribute, and rejecting the belief that the Logos was an 
emanation from the substance of the Divinity, regarded him 
only as a person, and reduced him to the rank of created 
beings. But this produced a reaction on the part of their 
Catholic opponents, who in consequence raised the Logos or 
Son to what they called an equality with Gfod, or the Father, 
though they considered it as a derived and subordinate 
equality. 

The illustrations which I have given are far from present- 
ing a full view of the confusion and incoherence of thought 
that prevailed among the Catholic Fathers. But they are, 
perhaps, sufficient to establish the fact, tliat the Logos was 
regarded by the Fathers both as an attribute of God and a 
distinct person ; corresponding to a mode of conception, or 
rather an imagination, that has spread widely through differ- 
ent systems of theology ; — an imagination so incongruous, 
that those who liave treated of the history of opinions seem 
often to have recoiled from the notice of it, or shrunk from 
acknowledging its existence. The words in which it is ex- 
pressed, conveying in fact no meaning, are apt to pass over 
the mind of a modern reader without leaving the immpression, 
that wRat was considered as a very important meaning, was 
once attached to them. The different aspect which it gives 
to the theological doctrine of the Tnnity, from what that 
doctrine has assumed in modern times, may alone perhaps 
sufficiently account for the absence of all mention of it in 
the writings of most of those who have adverted to the opin - 
ions of the Christian Fathers respecting the Logos. That 
the conception of the same being as an attribute and a per- 
son was an object of what may strictly be called belief, is 
not to be maintained ; for we cannot, properly speaking, be- 
lieve a manifest contradiction. But the case was the same 
with this as with many other doctrines that have been 
zealously maintained. One part of it was believed at one 
time, and another at another. It was assented to succes- 
sively, not simultaneously. When, of the two contrary pro- Ij 
positions embraced in the conception, one rose upon the : 
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mind, the other set. In speaking of such doctrines as being 
believed, we intend, at most, what may be called an alter- 
nating belief, ever vibrating between two opposite opinions, 
and attaching itself, as it is repelled or attracted, first to the 
one and then to the other. 

We will now pass to another conception concerning the 
Logos. In the creation of the universe, God was conceived 
of as having first manifested himself. But it was by his 
Disposing Power, his Logos, that the universe was created* 
By the same Power, as his vicegerent, God was regarded as 
governing all things. It was, then, in and by his Logos, that 
God was manifested. Hence the Logos, considered as a 
person, the agent in the creation and government of the 
universe, came to be regarded as an hypostatiaed manifegtation 
of God. Thus, also, ^e Gnostics conceived of their .dSons 
as hypostaiked manifestations of God. I am aware that I 
use a term without meaning ; but there is no other which 
will convey a notion of the unformed imaginations that once 
prevailed upon this subject.^ 

' The Logos,' says Clement of Alexandria, ' is the face of 
God, by which he is illustrated and made known. 't The 
Gnostics, with the same meaning, called their iBeon, ^ Intel- 
lect,' the face of God.t To the same conception of the 
Logos, as the manifestation of God, must be referred those 
numerous passages in which he is spoken of as the ' name of 
God,' the ' image of God,' the ^ irradiation ' (apatiga>sma) oi 
Grod, the ' vision' {orasis) of God, the ^visible god,' in con* 
tradistinction to the Invisible, and as ^ the uttered Logos,' or 
Discourse of God. 

This last mentioned conception of the ^uttered Logos' 
appears particulaqy in the writings of the Christian Fathers, 
and deserves further notice. The term ' Logos,' it will be 
recollected, in one of its primary significations denotes 
reason, or that power by which the mind arranges its ideas 
in their proper relations to each other. But when thus ar- 
ranged, they may be communicated in words ; and to ideas 
thus uttered, the term 'Logos' was also applied, being in this 

* See the ingenious and agreeable work of Sonverain, Le PlaUm- 
tame d^voUi, in which, however, the view of the author is too 
limited. 

t Paedagog. Lib. i. c. 7. p. 182. 

X Doctrina Orient. § 10. 
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gtfiM eqainlent in ngnification to ' dificoune.' In the pre- 
lent state of our language, we hare no term which answers 
to 'Logos' in this double meaning. But in the old and 
now obsolete use of the word ' discourse ' we find the same 
singular union of the two principal senses of Logos ; that 
word having been formeriy employed, not merely in its pre- 
sent signification, but to denote the faculty of reason. < The 
act of the mind,' says Glanville, < which connects propositions 
and deduceth conclusions irom them, the schools call Dis- 
course, and we shall not miscall it if we name it Reason.' 

To the Catholic Fathers the double meaning of the word 
' Logoe ' afforded a &vorite illustration of the going forth of 
the Divine Reason to the work of creation. Considered as 
pratiously existing with God, it was described as ' the Logos 
within the mind of God,' ' the internal Logos,'*^ analogous to 
l^aion, or thought, in man ; considered as the instrument of 
GFod in the work of creation, it was spoken of as 'the uttered 
Logos,'t analogous to words uttered by man. 

The Latin Fathers, having no word in their own language 
which, like Logos in the Greek, embraced the two signifi- 
eations of Reason and Discourse, were embarrassed in their 
translation of it ; and hesitated between Eatio, Reason ; 
S^fmoy Discpurse ; and Verbumf Word. The first was the 
proper term,t but usage, from some cause which we cannot 
discover, at last settled upon the term < Word ;' and this has 
in consequence been adopted in the theological dialect of 
modem times, as the proper rendering of ' Logos,' when used 
concerning the Deity. The term, however, is whoUy inap- 
propriate and unmeaning ; and has served to confuse still 
further a subject in itself abundantly p^plexed. 

This recurrence to the double meaning of the word * Logos,' 
this conception of the hypostatized Logos, or the Son, as the 
uttered discourse or the word of the Father, or God, is com- 
mon throughout the writings of the Fathers. It was an im- 
agination of their own, not derived ^m Philo, who, in 
speaking of the Logos of God, has reference only to that sig- 

* Logos endia;thet08, f Logos prophorikos. 

tBaiHomm.Qws^ logon dicant, quo ^acabulo etiaxn sermojiem ap- 
pellamus. Ideoqoe jam in usu est no&trorum [1. e. LatinorumJ per 
simplicitatem interpretationiB, sermanem dicere in primordio cuiud 
JDeum fuisse, cum magis rationem competai antiquiorem haDeri. 
TcrtTiUian. adyers. Prazeam. cap. 5. 
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nific&tion of the term in which it answers to ' reason/ If, iii 
treating this subject, there be any traces in his writings of a 
reference to the other signification of the term in which it 
answers to ' discourse,' they are^ to say the least, few and 
doubtful. 1 think there are none.* The incongruous juntc* 
tion of the idea of an uttered discourse or a word, and that 
of the hypostatized attribute of reason, in the conception of 
the Logos, is to be found developed only in the writings of 
the Fathers. 

The confusion of ideas produced by this confusion of the 
meanings of the word ^ Logos,' may be easily imagined. 
Abundant illustrations of it may be found in most historieti 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. I will quote only one paslage/ 
a sufficient specimen perhaps, which J find adduced as a saUs^ 
factory answer to an Arian objection, by 'a Writer once of some 
note, Dr. William Sherlock.t 

'As for Christ's receiving commands from the Father, 
though this relates to the execution of his mediatory office,- 
and so concerns him as God Incarnate, as by the dispentotiofi 
of the Gospel, he is the minister of God's will and pleasure, 

* The fact has been remarked by Le Clerc ; * Adi Philonem 
ubicunque Logon et Creationis Mundi meminit, videbisque de SfPT' 
mont niuqnam eum cogit^Uue, sed RaHowU poteBtatemanhno pmsi& 
tem habuisse.* Nov. Test. Hauunondi et Clerloi. £d. 2da. Tom* I. 
p. 398. col. 2. 

Keander, in the Introduction to his History of the principal Gnos- 
tic Sects (Genetische Entwickelung der vomehmsten gnostischen 
Systeme, p. 8,) says that * Philo, in common with the Oriental the* 
diogiana and the Gnostics, di&tinguiBhes between a hidden, ineoai« 
prehensible God, retired within himself, not to be described or 
imagined, and the Manifestation of this Bivinity, as the commence- 
ment of the work of creation, and of the development of life ; be- 
tween Jehovah (o d», to on) and his Manifestation, or, in other* 
words, the aggregate of all ihe Poweni hidden within ti^e being of 
God.' The meaning of the last clause. I presume, is the agg regain 
display of all the Powers, before hidden within the being of God. 
But this seems to me not an accurate account of the opinions of 
Philo ; and still less can I assent to what follows. ' Philo had alwaya 
before his eyes the opposition between einai and legeathm, the for- 
mer denoting the existence of God as retired within himself, and the 
latter, his being uttered, or manifested.' (Philo immer vor Augen 
hat den Gegensatz zwischen einem einai, In sich selbst seyn, and* 
legestkai, ausgesprochen, geoffenbart wurden.) I think it may be 
safely said, that.Philo nowhere applies the word legestkai to Qoid In 
the sense supposed, or uses concerning him the image in question. ' 

t See his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, pp. 104, W. 
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vet I grant eyen as God he reoeiyet commancb from his 
Father, but it is no otherwise than as he receiyes his nature 
from him : by nature he is the Word, the Wisdom, the 
Comnmnd of the Father ; his reflex Image^ whereby he pro- 
duces all the designs of his own wisdom and comicii into 
act. Thus St. Austin answered the Arian objection, That 
Christ was but God's instrument, and made the world by 
God's command. ' Let them consider with what other 
words the Father commanded his only Word. But they 
frame to themselyes an imagination of two [persons] near 
one another, but separated by their distina places, one com- 
manding, another obeying. Nor do they understand, that 
the Father's command itself, that all things should be made, 
is no other Word of the Father,^ but that by which all things 
are made ;^* that is, the substantial Word, and Wisdom, and 
Command of the Father, his only-begotten Son.' 

It was from the shapeless, discordant, unintelligible specu- 
lations which have been described, ex iantd coUuoie rerum^ 
that the doctrine of the Trinity drew its origin. These 
speculations it is now difficult to present under such an as- 
pect, as may enable a modem reader to apprehend their 
character. But the doctrine to which they gave birth still 
subsists, as the professed faith of the greater part of the 
Christian world. And when we look back through the long 
ages of its reign, and consider all its relations, and all its 
direct and indirect effects, we shall perceive that few doctrines 
have produced more unmixed evil. For any benefits result- 
ing from its belief, it would be in vain to look, except bene- 
fits of that kind which the providence of God educes from 
the follies and errors of man. 

It should be remarked, however, that little blame or dis- 
credit attaches to those earlier Fathers by whom the doctrine 
was introduced. They only philosophized concerning the 
Logos after the fashion of their age. Their only reproach is, 
that they were not wiser than their contemporaries. In pro- 
ceeding from the same principles they stopped far short of 

* Cogitent quibus alils verbis jus&erit Pater unico verbo. Formant 
eaim sibi in pfaantaamate cordis sui, quasi duos aliquos, etsi juxta in- 
vlcem, in suis tamen locis constitutos, unum jubeutem, alterum 
obtemperaniem. Nee intelligunt ipsam jussionem Patris ut fierent 
^mnia, non esse nisi yerbum Patris, per quod. (aQta sunt omxijiq.. — 

Ave- wtv^h ^na. Aoianoariua. Lib. Ilt^ 
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the extravagances of the Gnostics. Their speculations, like- 
wise, till after the time of Origen, were obviously considered 
by them more as a matter of philosophy than of faith. There 
is sufficient evidence, that before and during his time, these 
speculations took little hold on the minds of common Chris- 
tians. ^ The great body of those who are considered as be- 
lievers,* says Origen, ' knowing nothing but Jesu8 Christ and 
him crucified, thinking that the Logos made flesh is the 
whole of the Logos, are acquainted with Christ only accor^ 
ding to the flesh. '''^ 



SECTION XL 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this argument, I wish to make a few re- 
marks concerning those general views of religion, that I have 
directly or indirectly expressed, and Which are usually con- 
nected with the opinions I have maintained. In doing so, I 
shall drop the singular pronoun, and blend myself with those, 
whoever they may be, whose sentiments correspond with my 
own. I speak in the name of no party ; I am responsible 
for no opinions which I do not express, and no man is re- 
sponsible for mine ; but it would be £Edse modesty, or pre- 
sumption, to regard myself as standing alone. 

We, then, who reject the whole system which among 
Protestants has been denominated ' Orthodoxy,' as a system of 
the most pernicious errors, are charged by its defenders with 
depriving Christianity of all its value, with contemning all its 
peculiar doctrines, with rejecting all but its name. What is 
it, then, that we believe ; and what is it that our opponents 
believe ? 

Christianity, we believe, has taught men to know God, 
and has revealed him as the Father of his creatures. It has 
made known his infinite perfections, his providence, and his 
moral government. It has directed us to look up to Him as 

* Eteroi de oi meden eidotea ei me Jesoun Ckriston kai teuton 
estaurdmenoiif ton genomenon sarha logon to pan nomizontes eindi 
tou logou, Christen kcUa rnrka monon ginoakouai. Toumton de esU 
toplethos ton pepisteukenai nomizomenon, Origen, Comment in 
Joanncm. 0pp. IV. 53. 
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the Beiogi on whom we and all things are entirely dependent, 
and look up to Him with perfect confidence and love. It 
has made biown to us that we are to live for ever ; it has 
brought life and immortality to light Man was a creature 
of this earthi and it has raised him to a far nobler rank, and 
taught him to regard himself as an immortal being, the child 
of God. It calls the sinner to reformation and hope. It 
affords to virtue the highest possible sanctions. It gives to 
sonow its best, and <^en its only consolation. It presents 
us, in the life of our great Master, with an example of that 
moral perfection which is to be the constant object of our 
exertions. It has established the truths which it teaches, 
upon evidence the most satisfactory. It is a most glorious 
display of the benevolence of the Deity, and of his care for 
the beings of this earth. It has lifted the veil which sepa- 
rated God from his creatures, and this life from eternity. 

But all this, it seems, is nothino ; unless it also teach, 
that there are three persons who constitute the one God ; 
or at least that there i^ some threefold distinction, we know 
pot what, in the Divinity ; that one of these persons or dis- 
tinctions was united in a most incomprehensible manner to 
the human nature of Christ, so that the suflFerings of the latter 
were the sufferings of the former ; and that it is only through 
these sufferings of the Son of God, that we may hope for the 
metcy of his Father. The religion of joy and consolation will, 
it is contended, lose its value, unless it announce to us, that 
we are created under the wrath and curse of God ; that it is 
impossible for us to perform his will, unless our moral na- 
tures be created anew ; and that this is a favor denied to far 
the greater part of men, who are required to perform what 
he has made it morally impossible they should perform, with 
the most unrelenting rigor, and under penalty of the most 
terrible and everlasting torments. Such doctrines as these, 
are represented as the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
those from which it derives its value ; and our opponents ap- 
pear to think, that i( nothing better was to be effected than 
to make God known to men, to reveal to them his paternal 
character, to bring life and immortality to light, and to furnish 
the highest motives to virtue, it was not worth while for the 
Deity to interpose in a special manner to effect purposes so 
onimportant. 

The doctrines which we believe to be established by 
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Christianity, are doctrines of inestimable value. The qaef- 
tion of their truth is one ivhich interests us most deeply. 
Our happiness and our virtue are at stake on the decision. 
If they are not true, we are miserable indeed. The brute, 
satisfied with the enjoyments of the present day, has a 
preferable tenure of existence to that of man, if they are both 
to perish together. But if these doctrines are true, there is a 
prospect displayed before us inconceivably glorious and de- 
lightful. They are truths which it was worthy of God to 
teach. Look again at the doctrines which we are opposing. 
Are these doctrines of any importance or value ? Is it im- 
portant to our virtue and happiness that there should be a 
threefold distinction in the divine nature ; or th&t the merey 
of God which is extended towards us, should have been pur- 
chased with the blood of his Son ? Is it desirable for us to be 
satisfied that our natures are so depraved, that, till they are 
changed by the act of God, we can do nothing to please 
him ? Examine the creeds of what is called Orthodoxy ; 
and read the summary of obligations, which these creeds 
teach us that we lie under to God as our Makbr. What 
obligations would be due fr(>m his creatures to a being who 
had formed them under his 'displeasure and curse,' made 
them 'bond-slaves to Satan,' and 'justly LiABLB/-^the 
absurdity is as gross as the impiety,^-*' to all punishments in 
this world, and in that which is to come.' With what feed- 
ings might such creatures justly regard their Maker 9 What 
is the character which they would have a right to ascribe to 
him ? It would be mockery to ask, if it be desirable thaet 
this doctrine should be true ; or if Christianity would lose its 
value, should it appear that it taught no such doctrine. 

It is because we have a strong conviction of the inestima** 
ble importance of true rkligiqn to human virtue and hap- 
piness, and, therefore, desire to promote its influence, that 
we wish men to know and believe that these are not the 
doctrines of Christianity. It is because God ought to be the 
object of our perfect veneration and love, that we revolt at 
doctrines which confound and darken our ideas of his nature, 
which represent one person in the Deity as exacting, and 
another as submitting to the punishment of our ofiTences*; 
and at other doctrines far worse than these, which, if it were 
possible for them to have their full influence upon the mind, 
would make God an object of utter horror and detestation. 
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We believe that the great truths of religion, taught by 
Christianity, are the foundation of public and private hap- 
piness, of the good order of well regulated society, of purity 
of morals, of oiir domestic enjoyments, of all that is most 
generous and most disinterested in the human character, of 
all those qualities which endear man to man ; that they 
make life cheerful and reconcile us to death ; and that it is 
on these that the character must be formed, which will fit us 
for heaven ; — and it is, therefore, that we wish them to be 
presented to men such as they really are, free from the gross 
errors which human folly and perversity have connected with 
them,*— errors that have prevented their reception, and essen- 
tially counteracted their influence. 

Especially at the present time, when, through Uie discredit 
and odium cast upon Christianity by the false systems that 
have assumed its name, its power has been annihilated 
through a great part of the civilized world, and it has come 
to be regarded by a very large portion of the educated classes 
of society as an obsolete superstition, the call is most imper- 
ative upon those to whom the welfare of their fellow men is 
an object of concern, to use all# means at their command to 
xe-establish its true character. If they are indeed engaged in 
supporting the cause of true belioion against irreligion and 
superstition, then the hopes of mankind are staked upon 
their success. All efforts to promote the influence of Christi- 
anity will be ineffectual, till its real character is understood 
and acknowledged ; for of all the opposition to which it is ex- 
posed, that which substitutes in its place any of those false 
systems that have assumed its name, is at the present day 
the most pernicious. If the doctrines against which we con- 
tend are false, then the worst enemy of Christianity is he who 
asserts them to have been taught by Christ. 

In concluding this work, I should not speak of myself 
personally, were it not for the desire which every reader 
naturally feels to know the probable motives of one who 
addresses him on any important topic of practical interest. 
Disconnected, in a great degree, from the common pursuits 
of the world, and independent of any party or of any man's 
favor, there is, perhaps, scarcely an individual to whom it 
can be a matter of less private concern, what opinions others 
may hold. No one will suppose, that if literary fame were 
my object, I should have sought it by such a discussion as 
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this in which I have engaged. Even among those who have 
no prejudices in favor of the errors opposed, much indiffer- 
ence and much disgust to the subject must be overcome, be- 
fore I can expect this work to find any considerable number 
of readers. I commenced it not long atfter one of the severest 
deprivations of my life, the loss of a most valued and most 
justly valued friend, and have continued it with sickness and 
death around me. I have been writing, as it were, on the 
tombstones of those who were most dear to me, with feelings 
of the character, purposes, and duties of life, which my own 
death-bed will not strengthen. I may, then, claim at leagt 
that share of unsuspicious attention to which every one is en- 
titled, who cannot be supposed to have any other motive in 
maintaining his opinions, than a very serious, earnest, and 
enduring conviction of their truth and importance. 



APPENDIX. 

[See page 171.] 

ON THB EXPECTATIONS OF THE APOSTLES CONCERNING THE 
VISIBLE RETURN OF THEIR MASTER TO EARTH. 

The language of our Saviour respecting his future coming 
was, I believe, more or less misunderstood by some or all of 
the Apostles, during a part or the whole of their ministry. 
They looked forward, with more or less confidence, to a per- 
sonal and visible return of Christ to earth at no distant period. 
The first coming of the Messiah had been so wholly unlike 
what their countrymen had universally anticipated, that when 
he spoke of a future coming, while the existing generation 
was still living, they transferred to this some of the expecta- 
tions which had been long entertained respecting his appear- 
ance and kingdom. It is necessary to attend to this &ct in 
connexion with the explanation which has been given of the 
language of Christ. The evidence* of it may appear from 
what follows. 

In the last chapter of John's Gospel we have the following 
narrative \* ^ Then Peter turning about sees the disciple whom 

* Jehn zzi. 20—23* 
L 2. 
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Jmus lovadi fdlowingi the same who reclined upon bis breaat 
at the iupper, and asked. Master, who is thy betrayer? 
Peter, seeing this disciple, says to Jesus, Master, what shall 
happen to him f Jesus says to him, If I will that he remain 
i.a I come, what does it concern thee ? Follow thou me. 
Then the saying was spread among the brethren, that that 
4isciple should not die. But Jesus did not say to him, that 
be should not die ; but, If I will that he remain till I come, 
what does it concern thee V 

It was a belief among the Jews, as we have good reason 
to suppose, that the lives of those saints who might be on 
earth when the Messiah should appear, would be prolonged 
through his reign to the termination of all things.* This 
expectation, it would seem from the passage quoted, was now 
entertained by the brethren concerning the future coming of 
Christ. 

One of the most cherished hopes of the Jews was, that the 
Messiah would restore the kingdom to Israel ; that he would 
raise the nation to even far greater power and splendor than 
they believed it to have enjoyed during the days of David 
and Solomon. Similar expectations were entertained by the 
disciples of Christ till alter his death. The two who jour- 
neyed with him to Emmaus after his resurrection said ; ' We 
had hoped, that he was to be the redeemer of Israel.' t The 
last question which his apostles proposed to him was ; ' Lord, 
wilt thou, now restore the kingdom to Israel ? ' The false 
fO^pectaition implied in these words, it is to be observed, was 
not corrected by our Saviour. He only answered, * It is not 
for you to know the times and the seasons which are at the 
diq^sal of the Father alone.'X The question of the apostles 
sboiWfli, that they had at the time no correct understanding of 
his prophecy concerning the destruction of the Jewish nation ; 
and that their minds still dwelt on the ancient hopes of their 
countrymen. 

The later Jews have supposed, that at the coming of the 
Messiah the saints who are dead will be raised from their 
graves to partake the glories of his kingdom.§ It is probable 

* See Poeock's Notae Miscellaneae in Maimon. Fort. Mosia. Works, 
1. 177, 178. 

+ Lake xzir. 21. t Acts 1. 6, 7. 

§ See Pocock's diaiertatioa, ' In que vaiiae JudsBi>mm de resnr* 
rectione mortuorum sentcntiaB expenduntur,' one of his Notae Miscel- 
laneee upon the Porta MqsIs. Vf odu L 169, seqq. 



that this is a traditionary belief, and that a similar 6appou-» 
tion was entertained by the Jew9 in the time of Christ If 
60, it may have served in part as a foundation for the following 
striking and eloquent passage in which St. Paul expresflss to 
the Thessalonians his expectation of the ne£ur retura of oiu 
Saviour to earth. * 

^ I would have you understand, brethren, concerning those 
who have fallen asleep, that ye may not sorrow like othwr 
men who have no hope. For as we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, so also will God, through Jesus, briag agaia 
with him those who have fallen asleep. For this we say to 
you, brethren, as teachers of God, that we who are living, 
we who are left till the coming of the Lord, t shall notr flAti« 
cipate those who have fallen asleep. For the Lord himself 
will descend from Heaven, with a summons given l^ an 
archangel sounding the trump of God ; and they who have 
died in Christ shall arise first. Then we vyho are living, we 
who are left, shall be bom up with them into the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air ; and so shall we be ever with the 
Lord. So then comfort each other with these wofds.* 

The Thessalonians, it is evident from both of the episUea 
addressed to them, were looking for the second coming of 
Christ as an event not distant. This expectation they would 
hardly have entertained so strongly as they appear to have 
done, had it not been countenanced by St. Paul, through 
whom they had just been converted to Christiaoity. Anti« 
cipating that our Saviour was about to come in person ia 
establish his kingdom and reward his followers, they' feared, 
it seems, that their friends who had died, might not share in 
the glories and blessings to be then enjoyed' by these Chik*' 
tians who might be living. It was the purpose of the Apostle 
to remove this apprehension. 

But if we rightly understand ihe passi^je, the conceptions 
of the Apostle respecting our Lord's future coming were 
erroneous. Undoubtedly it appears that they were so. But 
to what does the error amount i Does it a£[eot any impor** 
tant doctrine of religion ? What is the essential fact here 
expressed, concerning the circumstances of which St. Paul 

t 

♦ 1 Theas. iv. 18—18. 

'Mt is thus that the words, i^neis oi zoniea, <n perileipomeniai cis 
tin parousian tou kuriou, should be rendered, ot Pael spei^ .of 
those who are aUv«> those who are left till the oonung ti tiie Lotd, 
in contradistinction to those who have fallen asleep. 



had ftdlen into a mistake, in consequence of the previous 
opinions of his countrymen ? The essential doctrine, — ^all 
that can properly be called a triUh of religion is this, — ^that 
whether the followers of Christ live a longer or a shorter time 
on earth, their future happiness is equally secure. The 
dead and the living are equally the care of God ; and the 
time is coming when they will all meet together where their 
Master has gone before. 

That St. Paul had in view that figurative language in which 
oar Saviour was, as I believe, supposed to have predicted 
his future personal coming, appears from the words imme- 
diately following those just quoted. The Apostle adopts the 
thoughts and expressions which the Evangelists represent 
Christ as having used. 

'But concerning the times and the seasons, brethren, there 
18 no need that I should write to you. For ye yourselves 
know well, that the day of the Lord is coming as a thief in 
the night.^ For when they shall say, Peace and safety, 
then sudden destruction shall come upon them,t as the pangs 
of a woman with child; and they shall not escape. But ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should come 
upon you as a thief. Ye are all children of the light, and 
children of the day ; ye are not of the night nor of darkness. 
Let us not sleep, then, as others, but watch and be sober. '![ 

With their expectations of the Messiah's kingdom, the 
Jews had connected the belief of the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of his enemies. A similar belief we find expressed by 
St. Paul in his second epistle to the Thessalonians, written 
shortly after the first, in which he encourages them with the 
hope that Christ was coming to deliver them from persecution 
by the destruction of their persecutors. 

* We glory in you, telling the churches of God of your 
constancy and faithfulness in all your persecutions, and the 
afflictions that ye endure ; which a£ford a pledge of that just 
judgment of God, by which you will be declared worthy of 
the kingdom of God, for which ye are suffering. Since it 

* Comp. Matth. xziv. 43. ' Bat this ye are aware of, that if the 

master of a house knoMns in what watch a thief is coming, he is 
awake, and suffers not his house to be broken into. So, then, be 
ye [always] ready; for in an hour in which ye do not expect him 
the Son of Kan is coming.' 
t Comp. Matth. zxir. 37-^9. :|: Comp. Math, jolxv. 42^5L 
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will be just for God to make them suffer in return who are 
afflicting you, and to give you who are afflicted rest with us, 
when the Lord Jesus shall be manifested from Heaven, with 
the angels of his might, in flaming fire, punishing those who 
know not God, and those who refuse obedience to the gospd 
of our Lord Jesus ; who shall suffer the penalty of everlasting 
destruction, inflicted by the glorious power of the Lord him- 
self, when he shall come in that day to be glorified in his 
saints, and honoured in all believers.'* 

But the Thessalonians, it appears, had been strongly excited 
by the expectation of the coming of the Lord. They were 
regarding it as an event close at hand. St. Paul, in conse- 
quence, though he himself anticipated it as not very distant, 
reminds them, in order to allay the feverish state of feeling in 
which they seem to have been, that he had in a previous 
conversation with them pointed out a certain event by which 
it was to be preceded, and which had not yet taken place. 
This event, I suppose to have been the rebellion of the Jews 
against the Romans ; but it is not necessary to our present 
purpose to enter into a fall explanation of the obsure passage 
to which I refer, t 

We have seen that St. Paul, at the time when he wrote 
his first epistle to the Thessalonians, was looking forward to 
a resurrection of those Christians who had died, which should 
take place at the coming of Christ ; and that he regarded 
himself and those whom he addressed, as individuals who 
might be living at the time of that event. The same antici- 
pations appear in his first epistle to the Corinthians. He 
says : 

^ Through Christ all will be made alive. But each in his 

proper order ; Christ the first fruits ; next they who are 

Christ's at his coming. 

* * * * 1* * 

'Brethren, I tell you a new truth. We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed ; in a moment, in the glance of 
an eye, at the last trump ; — ^for the trump will sound, and 
the dead will be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.':!: 

St. Paul elsewhere in his epistles refers, I think, to the 
expected personal appearance of his Master ; as, when 

» 2 Th^sB. i. i-lO. 1 2 Th«i». Ch* u. t Ch. xv. 23, 24, 51, 62. 
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iddretdng the Corinthiang^ some of whom were disposed to 
an unfriendly judgment concerning him, he says ; * ^ Judge 
nothing before the time, till the Lord come, who will bring to 
light what is hidden in darkness, and make manifest the pur* 
poses of men's hearts; and then every one's praise will be 
from God.' 

Thus also he exhorts the Romans to obey the precepts he 
had given them^ ' understanding the time ; for the hour,' he 
says, ' has come for us to awake from sleep ; for now is our 
deliverance nearer than when we believed. The ni^t is far 
spent, the day is at hand.'t 

To the Philippians (iv. 5.) he says, ^ The Lord is at hand,' 
af^arently in the same sense in which in the Epistle of 
James (v. 8.) it is said, ^ The coming of the Lord is at 
hand.' 

He tells the Corinthians ; t ^ I ever thank my Qod for you 
on account of the favor of God bestowed upon you through 
Christ Jesus ; for ye have been enriched by him with all in- 
struction and all knowledge, the doctrine of Christ having 
been firmly established among you, so that ye are poor in no 
blessing, whilst waiting for the manifestation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and God also will preserve you steadfast to the 
end, so that ye may be without blame in the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' 

To the Philippians (i. 6.) he expresses his confidence, that 
^ he, among them, who has begun a good word, wJll goon to 
perfect it till the day of Jesus Christ.' 

We will now take notice of a single passage in the Fii:st 
Epistle of St. John. It has been expected by the later Jews 
that the coming of the Antichrist, or of the Anti^Messiah, 
would precede that of the Messiah. The same notion seeme 
to have prevailed among the Jews in the time of Christy and 
to be referred to by St. John in the following passage : § 

' Children ! it is the last hour ; and as ye have heard that 
the Antichrist is coming, so there are now many antichrists, 
whence we know that it is the last hour.' 

There is so little reason to suppose, that the second epistle 
ascribed to St. Peter was written by him, that it is not to be 
quoted as evidence of his opinions. But in his First Epistle 
(as it is called,) that is, probably, in the only writing of his 

* 1 Cor. iy, 6. t Bom. xiu. 11, 12. X 1 Cor. i. 4—8. 

§ 1 John U. 18. 



which remainfli he Bays ; ^ ^ The end of all things drftWft near. 
Be ye sober, therefore^ and watch and pray.' 

* Encourage one another,' says the author of the Epistle to 
the HebrewSjt ' and so much the niore, because ye see tks 
day is approaching.' 

I do not refer to the Apocalypse as the work of St. John, 
for I do not believe it to be so. ' But, as it was written 
during the latter part of the first or the early part of the second 
century, it affords evidence of the opinions of those who 
were disciples of the Apostles. I regard it aa the produc* 
tion of some early Jewish Christian, whose imagination was 
highly excited by the expected coming of Christ* It does 
not, I think, appear that he himself intended to assume the 
character of the Apostle, John, or that there is ground for 
charging him with any fraudulent design. His work, not^ 
withstanding the imperfection of its language, is in a high 
strain of poetry. The mind of the writer was borne away by 
his subject. He intended, as I conceive, that his visions 
should be understood as imaginary only, like those of another 
work of about the same age, the Shepherd of Hermas, or, to 
take a more familiar example, like those of Bunyan. The 
conviction was strong upon him, that the second coming of 
Christ was near at hand ; and the object of his work, which 
in modem times has been so ill understood, was, I believe, to 
describe the events with which, according to the belief of his 
age, or his own particular belief, it was to be preceded, ac*- 
companied, and followed. In the very commencement of 
his work, he professes that it relates to events soon to occur ; 
exhorting his readers to attend to what is written, * beecuue 
the time is near.' His words are thus rendered in the Com« 
mon Version : 

' The Revelation of Jesus Christ, . which God gave unto 
him, to show unto his servants thinffs wkieli must shortly 
came to pa99 ; and be sent and signified it by his angel to his 

servant John Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 

hear, the words of this prophecy, and keep those things whioh 
are written therein ifor the time is at hand,* 

The words, as thus translated, show, I think, that those 
expositions of the book are erroneous, which suppose it to 
contain a prophecy of events concerning the Christian ohuroh 

* Ck iv. 7. + CL X. «5. 
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extending to our own time and beyond, some of the most 
important not having yet taken place. Whatever the writer 
anticipated was^ as he belie ved^ shortly to come to pass. But 
I suppose that the words contain a much clearer indication 
of his subject; and that the first verse should be thus rend- 
ered : 

'The Manifestation of Jesus Christ, which God has 
granted him to show forth to his servants, what must shortly 
come to pass, which he has signified, sending by his angel to 
his servant John.' 

The near coming of the Lord is several times referred to 
in the work in express terms. In the seventh verse of the 
first chapter, the language which our Saviour used, when he 
figuratively spoke of his coming to the destruction of the 
Jewish nation, is quoted by the writer ; ' Behold he is com- 
ing in clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they who 
pierced him; and all the tribes of the land shall lament.' 
There are elsewhere similar references to the words of Christ. 
And the book concludes, as it begun, with a declaration, that 
the events anticipated in it were near at hand ; and an ex- 
plicit indication that the main event expected was the coming 
of Christ. ' And the angel says to me. Seal not up the words 

of the prophecy of this book ; for the time is near.'... 

' Behold I am coming quickly to bring retribution with me, to 

give to every man according to his works.' * He who 

testifies these things says, Surely I am coming quickly : 
Amen 1 Come, Lord Jesus.' 

The principal source of illustration for this book is to be 
found in the language and conceptions of the later Jews, 
especially their conceptions of events connected with the 
coming of the Messiah. It is from the neglect of this means 
of illustration, and from the erroneous notions respecting the 
character of the work as, properly speaking, prophetical, that 
the imaginations of most modern expositors have been so 
bewildered in its study. I'he coincidence between many of 
the conceptions of the later Jews and those expressed by the 
author of the Apocalypse, leaves little doubt that the former 
are tradtionary, and existed in the time of Christ. 

Though the second epistle ascribed to Peter cannot be 
quoted in evidence of the opinions of that Apostle, it affords 
proof of a state of opinion and feeling existing among Chris- 
tians at some period during the first two centuries. The 
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-writer says (iii. 8—13 ;) ' Be aware of this, that in the last 
days scoffers will arise, following their own lusts, and saying, 
Where is his promised coming 1 For since the fathers fell 
asleep all things continue as they were since the beginning of 
the creation. But they wilfully forget that of old by the 
word of God there were heavens, and an earth rising out of 
the water, and surrounded by water, which things being so, 
the world then existing was destroyed, being inundated by 
water ; but the present heavens and the present earth are by 
his word reserved for fire, being kept for a day when the im- 
pious will be judged and destroyed. Forget not this one 
thing, beloved, that a day with the Lobd is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as a day. The LoBn is not 
tardy in performing his promise, (as some think him tardy,) 
but is patient toward us, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should attain reformation. But the day of the 
Lord will come as a thief, in which the heavens will pass 
away with a roaring sound, and the elements will melt with 
fervent heat, and the earth and all its works will be burnt 
up. Seeing, then, that all present things are to be dissolved, 
what ought ye to be in all holy conduct and pious disposi- 
tions, expecting and earnestly desiring the coming of the day 
of God, in which the heavens will be dissolved by fire, and 
the elements melt with fervent heat. But we, according to 
his promise, expect new heavens and a new earth, in which 
righteousness will dwell.' 

Though the author does not in this passage explicitly speak 
of the coming of Christ, — ^for by the title ^ Lord ' God is 
here intended, — ^yet I suppose there is no controversy that 
he connected in his imagination the consummation of all 
present things which he describes, with that event. It ap- 
pears, then, from what he says, that there had been so much 
expectation among Christians of the speedy return of Christ as 
to afford occasion to the ridicule of scoffers. The writer, it 
seems, conceived that it would be attended with the reno- 
vation of all things by fire ; a conception which is not to be 
confounded with that of the consummation of all things by 
fire at the .termination of the Messiah's reign. The former 
seems to have been peculiar, and borrowed, not from the 
notions of the Jews concerning the coming of the Messiah, 
but firom Gentile philosophy, particularly the Stoic. There 
is npthing answering to it elsewhere in the New Testament, 
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nor, I think, in the Jewish traditions. It le quite different 
from the notions entertained by the earliest Christian Fathers, 
which correspond to those held by the Jews, and expressed 
in the Apocalypse ; though they comprised much which had 
nowhere been taught by any Apostle. The earlier Fathers 
believed, to quote the description of Justin Martyr, who ap- 
peals to the Apocalypse as his authority, that Jerusalem was 
to be rebuilt, adorned, and enlarged ; that there was to be 
a resurrection, in which the followers of Christ who were 
dead, together with the patriarchs and prophets and other 
pious Jews, were to return to life ; that these, with the body 
of Christians, were to inhabit that city with Christ, rejoicing, 
for a thousand years, at the end of which would follow the 
general resurrection and judgment of all. This is the doc- 
trine of the Millenium, of the visible reign of Christ in per- 
son upon earth ; a doctrine which the earlier Christians 
would be disposed to receive the more eagerly in consequence 
of the oppression, persecution, and deprivation they were 
suffering. It was, however, rejected and opposed by Origen. 
When Christianity became the religion of the state, and 
worldly prosperity shone on its professors, the doctrine gradu- 
ally faded out of notice ; but it has existed to our own age, 
tnuismitted or revived, being held at different periods by 
some one or other more enthusiastic sect, in connexion with 
the belief, that the expected kingdom of Christ is at hand. 

We will now confine our attention to the opinions of the 
Apostles, which are to be carefully distinguished ftom all the 
additions made to them by others. I have quoted the wri- 
tings of different Apostles. Probably there were differences 
of opinion among them concerning the circumstances which 
would attend the coming of our Lord : but they all appear to 
have expected his personal and visible return to earth as an 
event not distant ; and to have believed that he would come 
to exercise judgment, to reward his faithful followers, to 
punish the disobedient, and to destroy his foes. St. Paul, 
likewise, expected that < the dead who were Christ's * would 
be raised at his coming. He further tells the Thessalonians, 
that the followers of Christ then living would be borne up 
in the air to meet the Lord and continue ever with him ; — 
words which imply, that he believed that the end of all 
present things was to be connected with the coming of Christ. 
To the Corinthians, after speaking of the fssurreotion of the 



followeni of Christ at his coining, he says ; ' Then will be 
the endf vfhen he will deliver up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; after destroying all dominion and all authority 
and power. For he must reign till He has put all hii ene- 
mies under his feet. The last enemy, Deaths shall be de»- 

troyed And when ait things are put under him, then 

will the Son himself be subject to him, who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.'^ We are likewise 
led to the conclusion, that St. Paul connected the end of the 
world with the coming of Christ, by the strong language that 
he uses concerning the general judgment of men, which was 
then to take place. Thus he says to Timotliy ; * I chaige 
thee before God, and before Jesus Christ, who will judge the 
living and the dead when he shall appear in his kingdom ; 't 
and the conception, that we must ' all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ to receive according to what we have 
done in the body, either good or evil,' is one which he re- 
peatedly expresses.]: That he looked for the end of the 
world as following the coming of Christ, may be inferred also 
from his describing those who should then rise, as passing 
from mortality to immortality, and as clothed with spiritual 
bodies. 'Flesh and blood,' he says, 'cannot inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven.'§ St. Peter and St. John likewise speak 
of ' its being the last time ; ' and of ' the end of all things 
being at hand.' It is to be particularly observed, that there 
is no intimation given by any Apostle of a millennial reign of 
Clirist ; a circumstance which, among many others, serves to 
show, that the Apocalypse, in which this doctrine is clearly 
taught, was not the work of St. John. 

Such, then, appear to have been the opinions of the Apos- 
tles respecting the second coming of their Master. I have 
been led to speak of this subject, so important in many of 
its relations, from its special bearing i^on the explanations 
which I have given of the language of our Saviour. I have 
endeavoured to show that his language c-oncerning his future 
coming, the estabhshment of his langdom on earth, and his 
passing judgment upon all men, presents no difficulty when 
compareid with subsequent events ; that his expressions are 
Curative, and that their explanation is to be found in analo- 
gous metaphors, the meaning of which is obvious ; and that 

* 1 Cor. xy. 2i-^28. t % Timothy iv. 1. 

t Rom. xir. 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. S 1 Cor. xv. 50 
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however bold some of them may appear, they do not tran- 
scend the genius of the Oriental style. But we find, on the 
other hand, that his Apostles, through causes which I have 
endeavoured partly to explain, instead of a figurative coming, 
expected a literal return of their master to earth, before the 
generation then living should pass away ; that, instead of a 
figurative judgment, they believed that on his return he would 
judge all men in person ; and that, in connexion with these 
events, they anticipated the end of all things. These expec- 
tations were erroneous ; and before the explanation which has 
been given of the words of Christ can be fully admitted, this 
error must be understood. We must not read over the pas- 
sages in which it is expressed with a confused misappre- 
hension of their sense, as if they related to events still 
future, and were at the same time coincident in meaning 
with the language of Christ. 

Nothing more need be said to illustrate the difference which 
I suppose to exist between his meaning and the conceptions 
of the Apostles, respecting his future coming. But there are 
questions and considerations su^ested by the facts brought 
forward, which, though not immediately connected with the 
subject of this work, are too important to be passed over in 
silence. Why, it may be asked, did not our Saviour prevent 
his Apostles from falling into the error we have remarked ? 
The answer to this question will open to us views of much 
importance to be attended to in the study of the New Testa- 
ment. 

On many subjects our Saviour refrained from entering into 
a full explanation, and correcting the errors of his hearers. 
They were errors not intimately connected with the essential 
truths of religion. The course of events, the advance of 
human reason, and the progress of knowledge, would afford 
sufficient correctives ; and he was not sent to deliver men 
from all false opinions, and to furnish a digest of truth upon 
every subject. An error not important may be so interwoven 
with an essential truth, that it can be separated only by the 
hazardous experiment of unravelling the whole web. A mis- 
apprehension of facts may be strongly associated with feel- 
ings practically true. Their roots may be so twisted round 
it, that there is danger of eradicating them in the attempt to 
remove it. Nor does the communication of truth depend 
upon the instructer alone. No instructor can give ^ child 
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the knowledge of a man. He to whom Grod had opened the 
treasure-house of wisdom, could not make all his most willing 
hearers as wise as himself. Putting out of view all miraculous 
influence upon the mind, men can be advanced in intellectual 
improvement only in proportion to the progress which they 
have already made. A truth, however clearly presented, must 
be in some accordance with the previous habits of thinking of 
him to whom it is addressed, in order to be clearly £^pre- 
bended ; and a truth ill apprehended, detached from the 
relations in which it ought to be viewed, may be more mis- 
chievous than the error which it is intended to supplant. 
Men must be taught, as our Saviour taught them, as ^ they 
are able to bear it.' To have enabled his hearers fully to 
comprehend all facts and truths connected with Christianity, 
and to have freed their minds from all false conceptions con- 
cerning the Messiah and his kingdom, and every topic which 
has, or may be supposed to have, a bearing upon religion, 
could have been effected only by a miracle which would have 
almost changed their identity. Supposing that in the parti- 
cular case of the Apostles such a miracle had been wrought, 
still their hearers would have been as dull of apprehension as 
were those whom Christ taught. Had the Apostles been 
placed in all respects on an equality with their Master ; had 
they been guided throughout by the same perfect judgment, 
which implies not merely the highest intellectual, but the 
highest moral excellence ; had they eadi been qualified to 
supply his place, and entitled to every name of honor which 
belongs to him, their disciples would have held the same place 
which they themselves now do as disciples of Christ. They 
must have taught their followers as their Master had taught 
them ; and whenever this miraculous regeneration of intellect 
ceased, and men's minds were left to their natural action, and 
the current of their opinions was suffered to pijfrsue its ordinary 
course, whenever infallibility was no longer secured by the 
power of God, errors of some kind would necessarily mingle 
with men's religious faith. As regards the Apostles, we be- 
lieve that their minds were enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
and by direct miraculous communications from him, in regard 
to the essential truths of Christianity. But we have no 
warrant to believe, nor is there any probable argument to 
show, that this divine illumination was further extended. 
Qur Saviour came to teach the essential trutl^ of religion. 
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Even tlMM tratht were but imperfectly apprehended by most 
of thoie who heard hinii and, I may aidd, have been but im- 
perfectly apprehended by moat of those who, from his time to 
our own, have professed themselves to be his disciples. 
When we find, that on the last night of his ministry one of 
his Apostles said to him ; ^ Master, show us the Father, and 
we shaU be satisfied,** it may be perceived that there were 
difilcultieB enough to be overcome in communicating to them 
a full apprehension of those elementary truths. Their atten- 
ti6n- was not to be withdrawn from them by discussions^ 
doubts, questions, and explanations, respecting subjects of 
comparatively little importance, concerning which they might 
have adopted the errors of their age. When, ref&rring to the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, a doctrine, at that 
time, generally connected with the belief of their immortality, 
they asked ; * Master, who sinned, this man or his parents, 
that he was bom blind ?'t our Saviour in his answer did not 
explain to them the mistake implied in these words. When, 
under the belief common to their countrymen, that the suf- 
ferings of this life were punishments from Ood, <«rtain indi- 
viduals came to tell him of the < Oalileans whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices,']: there was nothing in his 
reply to correct their false conceptions. The relative impor- 
tance of different doctrines, the wide separation which divides 
what is essential in true religion from all the accessory no- 
tions that men have made a part of their religion, is very lit- 
tle understood at the present day, and was not better under- 
stood by the Jews eighteen centuries ago. In most minds, 
those opinions which they believe or fancy to have any thing 
of a religious character, are disposed without regard to per- 
spective. They all stand forward equal in magnitude. It is 
one of the most striking characteristics of the teaching of 
Christy that th^ distinction between the essential truths of 
rehgion, and all other doctrines true or false, was never con- 
founded by him. He fixed the attention of his hearers only 
upon what it most concerned them to know as religious 
beings, that is, as creatures of God and heirs of immortality. 
In order to effect this purpose, it was necessary for him to con- 
fine his teaching to the essential truths of religion. If he had 
done otherwise, if he had labored to correct the errors of his 

* John adv. f • + John ix. 2. $ Luke xlii. 1. 
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hearers upon subjects of minor importance, and to place the 
truth distinctly before them in all those new relations which 
it might present, his hearers would unavoidably have con- 
founded the doctrines thus taught them upon divine autho- 
rity, with those essential principles which alone it was the 
purpose of God to announce. Their imaginations and feel- 
ings might perhaps have been more occupied about what it 
was of little consequence for them to know, than about truths 
which it was of the highest concern that they should under- 
stand themselves, and be qualified to teach to others. 

But there is another aspect under which the subject is to 
be viewed. We Qiust consider, not merely the disciples, but 
the enemies of Chnst ; we must regard the character of the 
ignorant, prejudiced, unstable multitudes whom he addressed, 
and whom his Apostles were to address ; and we must recol- 
lect, that whatever he taught to his Apostles was in effect 
taught to all ; that it was their proper office to publish his 
whole doctrine. Now in communicating to men the essential 
truths of religion, and in confining his attention to these 
alone, he had to encounter prejudices and passions the most 
obstinate and violent. Superstition, fanaticism, and hypo- 
crisy, all that is in most direct opposition to the love of God 
and man, constituted the religion of a great part of the Jews. 
It was vital to the selfish purposes and to the authority of 
those who were leaders among the people, that the errors 
which prevailed should retain their power over men's minds. 
The bigotry of false religion was at the same time inflamed 
by national pride. This opposition Christ had to encounter, 
and hence he was assailed throughout his ministry with con- 
tinual cavil, reproach, and persecution ; and he saw from its 
commencement, that he should soon become their victim. 
The circumstances in which he was placed, required the 
utmost circumspection, judgment, and self-command. No 
new prejudice was to be needlessly excited. No unnecessary 
occasion of cavil was to be presented. No opportunity for 
perverting or contradicting his words was to be given, that 
could be avoided consistently with the purpose of his mission. 
It was not for him to waste the numbered days of his minis- 
try, in which so much was to be accomplished, to perplex 
his hearers, and to exasperate his foes, by entering into con- 
troversy or explanations respecting topics of minor concern. 
The hold which a prejudice has upon the mind is often out 
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of all proportion to any show of proof that may be brought 
in its support. Qaestions, the discussion of which we should 
now regard only as an object of ridicule, have in other ages 
been the occasion of rancorous contention. In the fourteenth 
century, a dispute raged in the Ghreek empire concerning the 
question, whether the light which shone round Christ at his 
transfiguration was created or uncreated. Four councilB were 
assembled, and those who affirmed it to be created, and held 
the consequences which were supposed to be connected with 
this doctrine, were anathematized as worse than all other 
heretics.^ If a new teacher of true bblioion had been sent 
from God to the men of that age, we may easily comprehend, 
that few mistakes would have tended more to render his 
mission fruitless, than for him to 'have entered into any 
explanation, or to have passed any judgment, upon this con- 
troversy. In the defence of what we now consider as gross 
errors, a blind and deaf bigotry has been displayed, the 
strength of which it is hard to estimate since the delusion 
has passed away. It is not yet two centuries, since the 
denial of the then common belief of witchcraft was regarded 
as implying the denial of the agency of any spiritual being, of 
the existence of the invisible world, and consequently as 
virtual atheism.t In the time of Christ, and for a long 
period before, the doctrine of demoniacal possession prevailed 
among the Jews, and many diseases were ascribed to this 
cause. Our Saviour never taught that this was a false doc- 
trine. He occasionally used language conformed to the con- 
ceptions of those who believed it to be true. Why was he 
silent on this subject ? Why did he leave some, if not all 
his Apostles, in error concerning it, as appears from the 
common belief being expressed in the first three Gospels, 

* See Petavii Theologica Dogmata. De Deo Deique Proprletati« 
bus, Lib. I. cap. xii. • 

t 'For my part,' says Sir Thomas Browne, 'I have ever believed, 
and do now know, that there are witches. They that doubt of them, 
do not only deny them, but spirits; and are obliquely and of conse- 
quence a sort, not of infidels, but atheists.' Beligio Medici, Part I. 
GlanviU's ' Sadducbisuus Triumphatus* is a work in defence of die 
common superstition, by one of the able men of his age, in which 
he represents, as may be supposed from the title, all disbelievers in 
witchcraft as destitute of religion. A great part of Dr. Henry Here's 
'Antidote to Atheism' consists of stories of supposed supernatural 
events, apparitiona^ witchcraft, and pretended juiraculous ojpemtion^ 
gf God'« providence. 
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though not in that of St. John ? Let us consider, that if he 
had taught the truth, he would immediately have been 
denounced by his enemies, as an unbeliever in the invisible 
world, as a Sadducee teaching that ' there was neither angel 
nor spirit;* — that the error in question was intimately con- 
nected with many others, concerning the existence of Satan, 
the origin of evil, the rules of God*s government of the world, 
the mental and physical constitution of man, and the power 
of magic and incantations ; — that it would have been idle to 
declare himself against one of these errors unless he had 
opposed them all ; — ^that he was surrounded by ignorant and 
prejudiced hearers, wholly unaccustomed to exercise their 
minds upon any general truth ; — and that, had it been pos- 
sible to instruct them thoroughly upon any one of the subjects 
I have mentioned, he must, in order to effect this, have 
turned aside from the great purpose of his ministry, and have 
withdrawn their attention from it. It would have been the 
labor of a long life to enlighten the minds of any considerable 
number of Jews upon topics such as these. 

Let us consider another case. The Jews had adopted 
what is called the allegorical mode of interpreting their sacred 
books ; and had found many supposed predictions and types 
of their expected Messiah in factitious senses which they 
ascribed to particular passages. This mode of interpretation 
was adopted by some of the Apostles. We find examples of 
it as used by them in the Gospels of both Matthew and John, 
and in the Acts of the Apostles. One is surprised, perhaps, 
that this mistake was not corrected by Christ. Nothing may 
seem more simple, than that he should have indicated, that 
this whole system of interpretation, and this method of proof, 
so far as the supposed prophecies were applied to himself, 
were erroneous But would you have had him at the same 
time teach the whole art of interpretation 1 If he had not 
done so, errors as great might have been committed from 
some other cause. If he had corrected some wrong ooncep* 
tions only, and left otherii the latter from that very circum- 
stance would have acquired new authority. But to have 
taught the art of interpretation only would not have been 
sufficient to enable his hearers to become skilful expositors of 
the Old Testament ; he must have settled the yet disputed 
questions concerning the age, the authorship, the authority, 
and what lias been called the inspiration of the different 
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writings that compose it ; and whoever has studied these sub- 
jects with an unbiassed and inquiring mind, may, I think, 
be satisfied, that the truth concerning thero is such, as no 
Jew was prepared to listen to, and few indeed would have 
listened to without astonishment and wrath« 

But let us suppose that he had attempted only to correct 
the single error, which consisted in the ^se application of 
many passages to the Messiah ; what would have been the 
consequence? His enemies would undoubtedly have con- 
tended, that it was idle to suppose him to be the Messiah. 
He does not even pretend, they would have triumphantly 
s&id, to be the object of the prophecies, by which, according 
to all those learned in the law, and in our traditions, the 
Messiah is foretold. Perhaps he would have us believe, that 
no Messiah has been promised ; but that he has as good a 
claim as any other to that title. Has he not come from 
Beelzebub, to teach that the prophecies are false and our 
hopes vain, that God has ceased to care for his people, and 
thus to seduce us from our ^th and allegiance ? 

But in connexion with this subject there is another fact to 
be attended to. In teaching or enforcing truth, the language 
of error may be used in order powerfully to affect the feelings ; 
because it has associations with it which no other langusige 
will suggest. Such use of it implies no assent to the error 
on which it is founded. He who employs the epithets * dia- 
bolical,* or 'fiendish,' aifords from that circumstance alone 
no reason to suppose, that he believes in the existence of 
devils or fiends. There is much language of the same cha- 
racter. We still borrow many expressions from imaginary 
beings of ideal beauty and grace, from faries and sylphs, 
beings whose real existence was once believed. We have no 
reluctance to use words derived from the false opinions con- 
oeming witchcraft, possession, and magic. We use those 
which have been mentioned, and many terms of a similar 
kind, because they furnish, or seem to furnish, expressions 
more forcible than we could otherwise command. But this 
fact has been disregarded in reasoning from the language of 
Christ. Expressions founded upon the conceptions of the 
Jews, and used by him because no other modes of spe^h 
would liave so powerfully affected their minds, have been 
misunderstood as intended to convey a doctrine taught by 
himself. This remark is applicable to those few passages in 
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his discourses in which he speaks, according to the belief of 
the Jews, of Satan, as if he were a real being, such as the 
following : ' I saw Satan falling like lightning from heaven ; * 
* Ye are of your father, the Devil, and the will of your father 
ye will perform : ' ' The enemy who sowed the tares is the 
Devil ; ' and particularly the figurative ^nd parabolic nana- 
tive in which he represented himself as having been tempted 
by Satan. I say in which he represented himself, for it is 
evident that the narrative of the Evangelists could have been 
derived from Christ alone. Satan was regarded by the Jews 
as the great adversary of God and man, the Tempter, the 
Accuser, the source of moral and physical evil. No words 
could so forcibly impress them with a conception or the odious- 
ness and depravity of any act or character, as by resem- 
bling it to him, or referring it to him as its suggester or 
author. They were familiar with the imagination of such a 
beingf and through this imagination their minds were most 
powerfully to be aifected. The abstract idea of moral evil, 
if, indeed, they could have ^prehended it, would have been 
to them a shadowy phantom, compared with it as hyposta- 
tized and vivified in its supposed malignant author. Under 
circumstances in which it is impossible to explain the whole 
truth, or in which it is certain that the whole truth cannot 
be understood and felt, in addressing men who are unaccus- 
tomed to exerdte their understandings, and who firom child- 
hood have incorporated false conceptions with right principles 
of action, we may use their errors for their reformation ; we 
may appeal to their feelings or their fears through their mis- 
taken imaginations ; we may employ one wrong opinion to 
counteract others more pernicious ; and in reasonings exhor- 
tation, or reproof, we may thus avail ourselves of their more 
innocent prejudices in opposition to their passions and vices. 
But in doing this, we are precluded from directly assailing 
those prejudices ; though we may at the same time be estab- 
lishing truths which will effect their gradual abolition. Such 
was, I believe, in some particulars, the mode of teaching 
adopted by Christ. 

In regard to some of the errors of his disciples, it may be 
a question whether the plainest language would in itself alone 
have been sufficient to remove them. I may rather say, it 
evidently would not have been sufficient. The very subject 
of this volume shows, if the opinions maintained in it be 
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ime, that the plainest language has not been sufficient to 
preserve men horn the grossest errors. Yet the words of 
Christ have not less authority as recorded in the Gospels, 
than when uttered by his own lips. But we are not obliged 
to reason thus indirectly. We may see in the accounts of his 
ministry, how often our Saviour was not understood by his 
disciples. As he was approaching Jerusalem for the last 
time, he called the Twelve together and said ; ' Lo ! we are 
going up to Jerusalem," and the Son of Man ' will be delivered 
up to the Heathen, and will be mocked and scorned and spit 
upon ; and having scouiged Mm, they will put him to death ; 
and on the third day he will return to life.* No language 
can be more simple and explicit than this. But the Evan- 
gelist goes on to relate, that the Apostles ' understood it not 
at all ; the meaning of his words was hidden from them, and 
they did not comprehend what he said.'* How little they 
understood this and other declarations of Christ, may appear 
from the fact, that the next event recorded by the Evangelists 
is the application on the part of James and John, for the 
highest places under Christ, in that temporal kingdom on 
which their hopes were still fixed. The prediction of lis 
resurrection, though repeatedly made by him, was, we knohnr, 
so little comprehended by them, that no hope, and apparently 
no thought of that event was entertained by them after his 
death. It is not strange, therefore, that they expected a 
visible retum of our Saviour from heaven, to establish his 
kingdom, though he himself had declared, < The coming of 
the kingdom of God is not to be observed, nor will men say, 
Behold it is here, or, Behold, it is there ; for behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you ;' and though in the cleuest 
manner, and under circumstances the most solemn, he had 
affirmed, * My kingdom is not of this world.* 

We are apt to fall into a great mistake from not distin- 
guishing between the feelings and conceptions, the whole 
state of character, of an enlightened Christian at the present 
day, and those of the Jews to whom Christ preached. It 
may seem to us as if a few words of his would have been 
sufficient to do away any error, however inveterate, because 
we think their effect would be such upon our own minds. 
We may wonder that those words were not uttered. We 

* Luke xviii. 81—34. 
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may also be tempted to ask, Why was a teacher from God 
so sparing of his knowledge, so limited in his instructions ? 
Why did he not deliver his Apostles at least from all the mis- 
taken apprehensions having any connexion with the facts or 
truths of religion ? How could he leave the world with so 
many false and pernicious opinions existing around them in 
full vigor, against which he had not declared himself 1 And 
why, with the same feelings, we might go on to ask, do the 
great truths of religion appear, as disclosed by him, in such 
naked, monumental, severe grandeur ? Why do they stand 
alone, separated from all truths not essential to our faith 1 
Why were not the many questions answered, the many doubts 
solved, which we might be disposed to lay before Christ, or 
which his disciples, if we imagine them as inquiring and as 
teachable as ourselves, might have proposed ? 

To mquiries such as these it has been my purpose to alTord 
fiome answer in what has been suggested. As a teacher from 
God, it was the proper and sole office of Christ to make 
known to men, on the authority of God, the fundamental 
truths of religion. To inculcate these alone was a task which 
demanded his whole efforts, his own' undivided attention, and 
that of his most willing hearers. They were to be kept dis- 
tinct from all other truths. The minds of men were not to 
be withdrawn from them by bringing any other subject into 
discussion. When we ask why Christ did not proceed 
further to enlighten his hearers, we forget how unprepared 
they were for such instruction, what prejudices must have 
been overcome, what wrong associations broken, how much 
inquiry on their part, and of explanation on his, would have 
been necessary, how liable his language was to be misunder- 
stood, and how fatal it would have been to the purpose of 
his mission thus to occupy their thoughts upon topics uncon- 
nected with it. We forget what opposition he had to en- 
counter, how all his words and actions were watched with 
milignant eyes, how often his enemies came proposing ques- 
tions to try what he would say, that they might find oppor- 
tunity to injure him.* We do not remember, that bo error 
could be touched without affording some new occasion or pre- 
tence of hatred; and that whatever he spoke would be mis- 
understood, perverted, misrepresented, and made a ground 

• The Common Version says, 'To tempt him.' 
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for fialse inferences. We do not keep in mind the imperfect 
apprehensions of his disciples, of which we find continual 
notices in the Gospels, and the utter indocility of the great 
body of the Jews, which is equally apparent. We forget, 
that after a ministry of unintennitted effort, he fell a sacrifice 
to the tniths which he did teach. In asking why his instruc- 
tions did not extend to other truths, and to the corrections of 
eiTors not essential, we forget how difficult was his proper 
office, we foiget by whom he was surrounded, we foiget the 
reproach that was forced from his lips ; ^ Oh unbelieving and 
perverted race ! how long must I be with you ! how long 
must I bear with you !' It was not to men so little ready to 
receive his essential doctrines, that any unnecessary instruc- 
tion was to be addressed. We mistake altqgether the state 
of the case, when, in reading the Gospels, we conceive <^ 
Christ as teaching with the same freedom of explanation, and 
with the same use of language, with which we may perhaps 
reasonably suppose that he would have taught a body of en- 
lightened men, receiving his words with the entire deference 
with which we now regard them. 

The wisdom and the self-restraint, for so it is to be con- 
sidered, of our Saviour, in confining his teaching to the essen- 
tial truths of religion, and the broad distinction which he 
thus made between these and all other doctrines, appear to 
me among the most striking proofs of the divinity of his 
mission. I cannot believe, that a merely human teacher 
would have conducted himself with such perfect wisdom ; 
that he wonld never have attempted to use his authority, or 
have displayed his superior knowledge, in maintaining other 
truths, than those which essentially concern the virtue and 
happiness of mankind ; that he would have refrained from 
exposing or contradicting the errors of his opponents on any 
other subjects ; that he would have succeeded in communicat- 
ing to his disciples those principles, which are the foundation of 
all religion and morality, without perplexing their minds by the 
discussion of any topics less important ; and, at last, have left 
his doctrine a monument for all future time, — ^not like the 
works of some enlightened men, which perish with the errors 
they destroy, but remaining a universal code of instruction for 
mankind. 

But there is another very different point of view, under 
which the subject we have been examining affords, I thinks 
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proof of the divine origin of Christianity. If the Gospels are 
an authentic account of what was done and said by Christy 
no question can remain whether Christ were a teacher from 
God. But that they are so, we have evidence in the facts 
which have been brought to view. 

When we compare the language of Christ respecting his 
future coming, with the expectations expressed by his Apostles, 
we perceive that his language was misunderstood by them. 
He did not predict his visible return to earth to be the judge 
of men. There is nothing in his words which requires or 
justifies such an interpretation of them. It has appeared, I 
trust, that the figurative language which he used, is to be un- 
derstood in a very different sense. 

But the Apostles, from various causes, were expecting such 
a return of their Master. Their words admit of no probable 
explanation, except as referring to this anticipated event. 
What then follows as a correct inference from this comparison ? 

It follows that the words relating to this subject, which are as- 
cribed to OhriBt in the Gospels, were truly his words. They were 
not falsely ascribed to him. They were not imagined for him. They 
were not conformed to the apprehensions of his followers. Had his 
followers fabrkated or intentionally modified the words, they would 
have made their Master say what they themselves have said, in 
language as explicit as their own. 

Here then we have evidence of the most unsuspicious kind, for it 
is clearly evidence which it was the purpose of no individual to 
ftimish, that certain words recorded in the Gospels were uttered by 
Christ. The writers of these books did not in this case fabricate 
language expressive of their own opinions, and ascribe it to him. 
And if they did not in this case, concerning a subject, on which they 
taught what he did not teach, we have no reason to suspect them of 
having in any other case, intentionally ascribed to him words which 
he did not utter. 

The words then, ascribed to Christ in the Gospel are words of 
Christ. They have been reported by well-informed individuals, who 
had no intention of deceiving, and who did not even conform them 
to their own apprehension of their meaning. I will not pursue the 
inferences from these truths. I will only observe, that the proof of 
them, 96 we have seen is, through the providence of God, bound up 
in the Kew Testament. An error of the Apostles proves the reality 
of their feith. In seeking to solve a difficulty, we discover unex- 
pected evidence of the truth of Christianity. And I am persuaded, 
that as the New Testament is better understood, as the false notions 
that have prevailed concerning it pass away, and it is made a subject 
of enlightened investigation and philosophical study, new and irre- 
sistable proofs will appear of that fact, of which we can hardly esti- 
mate the full magnitude and interest, that Christ was a teacher f^om 
God. 
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In reference, indeed, to the very ftubject we have been ezaminmer 
there is another consideration well de:<er\'inji; of attention. We have 
seen what were the anticipations of the Apostles conoeming the per- 
nonal return of their Master to earth, and the approaching termina- 
tion of the world. Bat in connexion with these expectations, a 
remarkable phenomenon presents itself. We might have supposed, 
that the imaginations and feelings of the Apostles would have been, 
seized upon and inflamed by the prospect of such events ; that they 
would have continually placed them before the eyes of those whom 
they addressed, and urged them upon the thoughts of men ; that 
their exhortations and warnings would always have borne the im- 
press of anticipations so extraordifiar}' and so exciting. But this Is 
not the case. We may read far the greater part of what they have 
left us in writing, without discovering an intimation that they held 
such opinions. It is clear, that they did not inust upon the facts 
in question as of any considerable moment. They introduce the 
mention of them as accessor}- ideas in connexion with the doctrine 
of immortality and retribution. Imagine any other body of indivi- 
duals laboring with like earnestness and devotion for the reforma- 
tion of their fellow-men, under a similar belief of the approaching 
end of the world ; — imagine what would be the feelings and language 
of such individuals, and contrast them with those of the Apostles, 
and you may perceive what a singular phenomenon is presented in 
the New Testament. 

In what manner is this phenomenon to be explained ? How is the 
problem to be solved, that men, anticipating the end of the world 
and the final judgment of mankind as at hand, should have innsted 
so little upon these events for the purpose of exciting the terrors or 
the hopes of those whom they addressed ? It can be explained, I 
think, but in one way. The feelings which those expected events 
would naturally have produced, were absorbed in the deeper, the 
intenser feeling produced by a thorough conviction of the essential 
truths of religion. To them, who knew themselves the creatures, 
the care, the special ministers of the God of Love ; to them, the 
disciples of his Son, the witnesses, nay, themselves the very agents 
of that divine power by which the laws of nature were suspended ; to 
them, before whose view the clouds resting upon eternity had been 
rolled away, the consummation of this world was of little more con- 
cern than the revolution of an empire. Assured of immortality, 
and with every thing to give strength to the feeling which this 
assurance is adapted to produce, it was of small moment to ihem or 
to their disciples, whether with the dead they should be raised inoor- 
ruptlble, or whether with the living they should be changed. One 
all-penetrating sentipent of the truth^f their religion annihilated 
the power of smaller excitements. Their feelings were calmed by 
the contemplation of one absorbing interest, which no change could 
affect. 

How, then, was this conviction of the truth of their religion pro- 
duced, this conviction which so wrought upon their minds, that the 
anticipated consummation and judgment of the world had no power 
strongly to move them 1 There is one answer to this question which 
a Christian will give. I know of no other. 
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